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PREFACE. 



Among those who have devoted themselves to lite- 
rature as a profession, in England, there is scarcely 
one who has, to a less extent, contributed to the ano- 
nymous or periodical literature, than the celebrated 
author of Pelham. This circumstance must be as- 
cribed to the full and profitable occupation of his time, 
in the production of works of greater and more per- 
manent importance* From the date of the publica- 
tion of Pelham, until within the last few years, the 
eager demand of the public for works of fiction from 
the pen of this author^ was answered by a series of 
novels and romances, which appeared in rapid suc- 
cession, and obtained immediate and extensive popu- 
larity. That fickleness and caprice for which, as 
regards works of imagination, public taste, is so re? 
markable, at length abated^ m some degree,^ in Eng- 
land, the rage for such proeluctions, even towards 
the most popular authors. This was Mt, by Scott 
himsdf, and although the novels of Bulwer continued 
to command a considerable circulation, yet^Hke Scott^ 
changing with the change of the public, the author of 
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Pelham opened a new vein, and soon assumed the 
rank of the most popular and successful writer for 
the British stage. 

Nevertheless, amid the activity of these pursuits, pe- 
riodical literature has not been wholly neglected by him. 
In the latter part of the year 1831, Mr. Bulwer under- 
took the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine, to 
which he had previously been an occasional contri- 
butor, and from which the distinguished author of the 
" Pleasures of Hope " had recently retired. From 
that time till August, 1833, he continued to be a con- 
stant contributor to that periodical, enriching it with 
occasional essays on politics and literature. 

In the beginning of the year 1838, the " Monthly 
Chronicle " was established, under the joint proprietor- 
ship of Mr. Bulwer and Dr. Lardner ; the former contri- 
buting the chief parts of its contents on politics and 
literature, and the latter those on science and art. 
Their connexion with that periodical was only con- 
tinued till the close of the year 1838, when they 
withdrew from it, selling their interest to the present 
proprietors. 

Among the contributions of Mr. Bulwer to the 
Monthly Chronicle, was the Tale of " Zicci," which 
was continued through six numbers of that work. 
Soon afterwards the periodical changed proprietors, 
apparently without any arrangement for the continua- 
tion of this tale in the succeeding numbers. Hitherto 
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the conclusion has remained unpublished, but there is 
no doubt that the fiction will be completed. 

The present volumes include the miscellaneous, 
literary, and political contributions of the author of 
Pelham^to the two periodical works above-mentioned, 
as well as a review of Sir Thomas Browne's works, 
published in the Edinburgh Review. 

The conclusion of the Tale of Zicci, whenever it 
shall be published, together with any other contribu- 
tions of Sir L. Bulwer to the leading periodical works 
which may hereafter appear, will afford materials for 
a third volume of the present series. 

Philadelphia^ August^ 1841. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT- 



. The following review of the " Memoirs of the Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., by John Gibson Lockhart, Esq.," the 
son-in-law of Scott, was published in the Monthly Chronicle 
for May, 1838, which appeared immediately after the publi- 
cation of the last volume of the Memoirs. The natural sense 
of restraint produced, partly by a former contest with Mr. 
Lockhart, and the consciousness of the view which the world 
must take of the feelings under which the judgments of a writer 
6f fiction, second only to Scott himself might be formed, and 
of the manner in which he would express them, will not fail 
to be observed throughout this article. To expect at such a 
time, and from one holding such a position, a severely just 
judgment of the merits of Scott would betray a total igna>> 
ranee of human nature. The present article must, therefore^ 
be regarded as a liberal and generous panegyric proceeding 
from flie pen of a survivor and the inheritor to a large share 
of the literary honours of the great deceased. — Amer. Ed« 

Regarded as a composition, this biography, now 
brought to a close, is not e5cempt from those blemishes of 
style and construction which injure most of the writings 
by the same author ; and are the more remarkable from 
Mr. Lockbart's reputed scholarship and station in criti* 
cal literature. But faults of this nature are trivial and 
unimportant when compared with the high, merits of 
simple yet powerful narrative, manly feeling, and clear 
judgment, which characterize the volumes before us, 
and render them worthy of the great man to whose * 

VOL. i«— 2. 
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brilliant fortunes and sorrowful reverses, they are de- 
voted. In the preface to the seventh, and concluding 
volume, Mr. Lockhart raises the question as to the rank 
which the author of " Marmion " and " Ivanhoe " will 
hold " in the estimation of future ages." And though 
the time has not arrived when that question can receive 
a final answer, it may yet be ours to,examine the monu- 
ments he has left behind, and conjecture how far they 
are likely to be removed from the proud sites on which 
they are now placed. Before we come to an investiga- 
tion of the genius, we shall first, however, cast a rapid 
glance over the life of this illustrious writer. 

An author of the present day has said, that all of us 
have two lives — the outer and the inner life — the life of 
events, and the life of feeling, opinion, and thought. In 
the POET, both existences are blended : his studies are the 
eras of his destiny. Books are his actions — his literary 
triumphs his events. It is with this understanding that the 
biographies of authors should be read and written ; and 
if conceived in a fitting spirit, and studied by a thought- 
ful mind, we should have no reason to reiterate the trite 
maxim, that the lives of students are devoid of incident, 
and that the career of intellectual glory furnishes no^ 
matter for the chronicler.. Full, indeed, of stirring, 
progressive, and varied interest is this biography of the 
most prolific of modem authors ; the tale moves on like 
a tragedy of real life, such tragedies as Shakspeare and 
Truth record, complicated and comprehensive, woven of 
strange humours, and subtle contrasts ; — cloud and sun- 
shine in rapid alternation, till at last, (including a whole 
career of greatness) — after struggle and success, and 
exultant splendour and sanguine hope, come the solemn 
close and the melancholy and time-worn moral .of the 
the Greek — ^'^ Count no man happy till after death!" 
Like him of Colonos, who, unconscious of its predes- 
tined application, so often insists upon that mournful 
maxim, was in some respects the career of Scott Like 
Sophocles, the gods gave him their choicest gifts — 
strength oif form, cheerfulness of temper, and honoured 
and peaceful life. Like Sophocles, he escaped the 
doom of genius, the envy that is almost its invariable 
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consequence and curse. His sun v^as pursued by no 
shadow — the admiration he excited was akin to love ; 
and Satire itself spared his social and endearing name. 
Like Sophocles, his sorrows and reverses were reserved 
for the closing day, and the light which nations had 
hailed and hallowed went down amidst gloomy clouds, 
which no man who saw its meredian could have ven- 
tured to foretell. 

•*> And, oh,, the heavy change,, now thoo art gone 1 
Now thoa art gone, and never must return. 
Thee, shepherd, thee, the woods and desert cares 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'isrspread', 
And aU their echoes mourn J' 

It is easy to note (since fortunately he himself has be- 
queathed to us the memoir Q{ his earlier years,) the first 
influences that were exercised over the mind and ima- 
gination of Walter Scott:— influences analogous to 
those which developed the poetic faculty in Burns : — in- 
fluences^ indeed, for all poets perhaps the most potent 
and the most common, — the tales and ballads that made 
the amusement of the nursery, — eagerly listened to— la- 
boriously got by heart — their rhythm lingering in the 
ear, their animation fixed in the remembrance, and un- 
consciously pervading and vivifying the mass of all 
later acquisitions : so that Scott, in calling " the wonder- 
ful and the terrible the common taste of children," 
might well add, in his sober manhood, *' a taste in 
which I have remained such a child even to this day."* 

Q)ntraKy to the vulgar notion, eminent men have rare- 
ly been dunces as children, and Scott rather indignantly 
refutes the anecdote that fastens the character upon his 
own early years.t But the boyhood of eminent men, 
especially poets, has usually been marked by desul- 
tory habits ; and self-occupation, unseen and unconjec- 
tured, earns for them the character of indolence. For 
their imagination not yet fixed to definite objects, be- 
wilders and distracts their attention ; and if of vigorous 

* Lockbart*8 Scott, note, p. 29. t Ibid. toL i. p. 26. 
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and hardy frames, they have in them a superfluity of 
spirits and life which is little compatible with the dull 
confinement to hard forms and dingy reading desks. 
Tolhis very habit of mind (a proof of its activity) Scott- 
owed much of the general and discursive reading that 
he acquired in childhood ; while quick, eager, and sus- 
ceptible of praise, he nevertheless probably gleaned 
as much erudition as the grammar school at Edinburgh 
could have dispensed to any more diligent alumnus; 
and, if not what is called an elegant, still less a critical 
scholar, he seems early to have obtained no inconsidera^ 
ble familiarity with the Latin literature. Then came 
the happier and freer time, " in the small house,* in the 
large garden extending down to the Tweed ;'* — then 
those luxurious intervals between Persius and Tacitus, 
filled up with "books of history or poetry, or voyages 
and travels, not forgetting the usual, or rather ten times 
the usual quantity of fairy tales, eastern stories, ro- 
mances, &c.,"t enchanted labyrinths without a guide ! 
then Shakspeare first discovered (happy boy !) at an age 
when Shakspeare could be appreciated, understood, — 
read " with rapture " and in stealth " by the light of a fire 
in his aunt's apartment, till the bustle of the family rising 
from supper warned him it was time to creep back to 
bed." J Then Ossian with its sonorous platitudes, — dull 
work to him who was fresh from Shakspeare ! — then, 
the wild and golden Fairy-land of Spencer; — and at 
last, that book which seems to have been the culmi- 
nating influence, the verginal flower in the laboratory of 
the young alchemist — "Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry.'*^ " It was," says Scott, " beneath a huge Pla- 
tanus tree, in the ruins of what had been intended for 
an old-fashioned arbour, that I read these volumes for 
the first time ! * * * * * 

Nor do I believe I ever read a book half so frequently, 
or with half the enthusiasm." About the same time 
(what a year of acquisitions, — of associations !) to Shak- 
speare, Spencer, Percy, were added Richardson, Mac- 

9 

* Misi) Janet Scott*s, his aunt's, vol. i. p. 34. 

t Ibid. p. 35. i Ibid. p. 36". § Ibid. p. 38. 
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kenzie^ Fielding, SmoUet,.and then,!;— for here was the 
concomitant and exoitingdnspiration which breathed the 
native into the stores of the- acquired poetry, — then^ 
for the first time, could the boy of thirteen " trace dis- 
tinctly the awaking, of that delightful feeling for the 
beauties of natural objects.. The neighbourhood of 
Kelso, the most beautiful if not the most romantic vil- 
lage in Scotland, is eminently calculated to awaken 
these ideas. The meeting of two superb rivers, — the 
Tweed and the Teviot^both renowned in song, — the 
ruins of an ancient abbey, the more distant vestiges of 
Roxburgh castle,, the modern mansion of FleuFs,. so 
situated as to combine the ideas of ancient baronial' 
grandeur with those of modern > taste, are^ in themselves^ 
objects of the first class.. From this time the love of 
natural beauty,. more especially when connected with 
ancient ruins, or remains of our fathers' piety and splen- 
dour, became to me an insatiable passion." Who 
shall say there is no incident, no event in that era of 
life ! peacefulJhough it seem ? Who shall say that it is 
not as rich in stirring and universal interest, as the 
stormiest years in the life of a hero or a statesman ? 
But now came a wilful and perverse loss of treasures 
within his grasp, to counterbalance the gems that had 
already enriched the young Aladdin. He was recalled 
to Edinburgh, placed in the Humanity class, under Mr. 
Hill, and the first Greek class taught by Mr. Dalzell ; 
the last " an admirable scholar and deeply interested in 
the progress of his students." But Scott recoiled, at the 
Greek, set his heart against it, re&ised all aid to master 
its difficulties, horrified the professor with- a > theme to 
prove Ariosto better than Homer, and, finally, returned^ 
to Kelso, .and, forgot tlie very letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet. . 

We know not any thing in the intelleetual history of 
Scott more to be regretted than this stubborn renisal 
to enter into that chamber in^ the magic palace of litera- 
ture, in which the sublimest relics of genius and anti- 
quity are stored. The examination of those august and 
venerable witnesses of a. former world might have 

2* 
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served to enrich the eager mind of the destined poet 
with such inspirations as might have supplied all the de- 
ficiencies which are now to be recogniseid in his great- 
est achievements. For the character of the Greek, but 
especially of the Athenian, literature, is precisely of that 
nature which is most serviceable in elevating the con- 
ceptions of a romantic and prodigal fancy.. The Athe- 
nian writers themselves are not distinguished by fancy, 
though not devoid of it^ But it is their main and essen- 
tial character to draw their moat wonderful fascinations 
from the very loftiest regions of art. Their poetry 
speaks not to the sentiment but to the master passions ; 
while their eloquence addresses itself to our most intel- 
lectual faculties.. The ps^ssions and intellect — these are 
the sources from which the poetry and the prose of the 
Athenians take their everlasting course. To copy the 
Greek would hg,ve been an impossible labour to one so 
thoroughly original as Scott; but to have been embued 
with the Greek would have served to concentrate his 
fervid imagination upon the highest objects, and filled a 
mind naturally penetrating and observant with grand 
conceptions, and the divine ambition to perpetrate into 
the deep and pure recesses of emotion. 

A smattering of mathematics* and an attendance at lec- 
tures on ethics, moral philsophy, history, and the civil 
and municipal law, completed the novitiate of Scott, be-* 
fore he entered on his apprenticeship to his father. la 
these studies, to which the proud and high-spirited youth 
devoted himself with some zeal, and with honourable 
motives, Scott found advants^ges which are easily dis- 
cernible in the most charming of his fictions. It i^ a 
mistake to suppose that practical knowledge of what- 
ever description, operates as .an antidote to poetry. 
Wherever the divine faculty is strong, all stores tend to 
nourish it, none to neutralize; and from the "dry 
and barren wilderness of forms and conveyances," 
Scott has contrived to force a thousand flowers of hu- 
mour and fancy, which diversify the glorious; garden of 
hisi fictions. Still the master instinct stirred restlessly with- 
in him ; romance could not be dislodged fron> his mind, 
and he " soon strove to imitate what h^ $o greatly ad- 
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mired. His efforts, however, were in the manner of the 
tale-teller, not the bard : he formed a compact with his 
friend, John Irving, that each should compose a romance 
for the other's amusement ; these legends they rehearsed 
to each other in the most solitary spots about Arthur's 
seat and Salisbury crags, and two or three years were 
devoted to this singular pastime. Mean while, French, 
Italian, and general history, combined with some study 
of geography and fortification, (the last the fountain 
whence were conjured up the shadows of the Bellendens 
and the Dalgetties,) were added to the previous acquisi- 
tions of the apprentice. Illness but served to sharpen 
the taste for knowledge — health to brace the love of ad- 
venture and the passion for nature. But (and here let 
the young poetaster take heed) all the while, this strange, 
wayward, imaginative, self-educating boy was not soli- 
tary and unsocial. Solitude often serves to ripen the 
poetical taste, but companionship, observation, know- 
ledge of mankind, are necessary to the mastery of the 
poetical art. At the age of seventeen, young Scott be- 
gan to *^ take his ground in society ;" he attended lite- 
rary associations — he formed acquaintance with youths 
more profoundly instructed than himself, and he found 
his natural enthusiasm not incompatible withi " a ready 
wit, and a perception that soon ripened into tact and 
observation of character.'* 

The apprenticeship closed, Scott applied himself to 
the bar, and for three years he laboured with " stem, 
steady, and undeviating industry." He did not, how- 
ever, suffer these arid pursuits to exclude him from the 
world ; the several studies of books, and men went on 
together. 

It is clear that at this period Scott was laying the 
foundations for the fair name and high repute he after- 
wards established. The moral qualities of a man's 
nature develope themselves much earlier than the intel- 
lectual. Long bcrfbre our companions are sensible of 
the genius within us, our character becomes known to 
them, and obtains for us their ridicule or respect. James 
Ballantyne* observes, " that even at this time was con- 

* See vol i. p. 156. 
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spicuously visible^ the remarkable ascendancy which Scott 
never failed to exhibit among his young companions." 
And Mr. Lockhart gives an affecting instance of his 
warmth of heart, his generosity of affection, and his 
calm judgment at this early, age.f But for the perse- 
verence, which, contrary to his former habits and per- 
petual tastes, Scott now devoted to his legal studies, 
there was a deep and touching cause. Youngy. welU 
formed (save the single. blemisn of Ms lameness,) with 
features, which must indeed always have been irregu- 
lar, yet relieved and elevated by expressive eyesT— teeth 
" of the most perfect regularity, and whiteness " — a 
smile " always delightful" — and " a noble expanse of 
brow," Scott became, at this timC; animated with the 
wish to please. The carelessness of dress, natural to 
boy-students, was laid aside ; " he set up for a squire of 
Dames ;" and in the Greyfriars' church-yard, formed a 
chance acquaintance with a lady superior to himself in 
connexions and,fortuoe. " The course of true love never 
does run smooth ;" high-minded scruples on the part of 
the elder ScQlt iot€irfered,to oppose, but did not check 
the growing passion. . It was continued for years : it 
was disappointed at last by the lady's marriage with 
another. But whether to distract his thoughts, or whe- 
ther in the apibition to eleyate his fortunes, this ill-fated 
attachment served to nerve the mind of, the lover in the 
pursuit of his laborious profession,, and is another, 
among a thousand instances, that love, in a nature that 
is pure and high, does not enervate, but strengthen, the 
character, and forms one of the gre^it eras in our intel- 
lectual and moral ,advanQement.. 

In 1792, Scott, with his friend Clerk, began his re- 
gular attendance at the Padiament House : his business 
not perhaps deficient— his profits miserably small. He 
revived his enchanting^ powers of tale-telling, which 
we,re little less attractive to his legal companions than 
they had been to his school-vboy friend ; but the one who 
seems at this period most to have exercised , an influ- 
ence, over Scott's mind, was the accomplished William 
Erskine, "a monitor, (to us^ Mr. Lockhart's words,) 

» Ibid. p. isa, . 
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who, entering most warmly into his taste for national 
lore, in the bold and picturesque style of the original 
English school, was constantly urging the advantages 
to be derived from combining with its varied and mas- 
culine breadth of delineation, such attention to the mi- 
nor graces of arrangement and diction, as might con- 
ciliate the fastidiousness of modern taste." About this 
time, Scott contracted an affection for German ro- 
mance, in the study of which Erskine was a useful and 
graceful guide. Various excursions among the pictu- 
resque scenery of Scotland, alternated these literary 
and legal labours, until at last, the vein destined to pro- 
duce such wealth threw out some indication of its ore, 
in a translation of Biirger's " Lenore.^' In 1796, this 
was published, with a translation of " The Wild Hunts- 
man," by the same author. Nor is it without interest, 
that the very year in which Burns died, the genius of 
his great countryman first broke forth in these bold 
and prophetic effusions. In 1797, the ardour of his 
temper found some vent in the formation of a corps of 
volunteer cavalry, of which he was appointed quarter- 
master ; and at this time he became acquainted with 
Charlotte Carpenter, whom he afterwards married. 
His letter to his mother, announcing his attachment to 
this young lady, is curiously sober in its tone, and 
much of the Scotchman's prudence seems to regulate 
the fervour of the poet. Nor arer, perhaps, the epistles 
of the young lady herself indicative of a very sensi- 
tive disposition, or a very elevated order of affection. 
Still, however, there is in them a na'ivetS, a light-hearted 
and womanly fascination of tone, which, combined with 
great personal beauty, might easily charm a young poet, 
seeing every thing with the idealizing eyes of genius. 
The marriage took place after some delay ; Scott hired 
a pretty cottage on the Esk, six miles from Edinburgh, 
and amidst " the delicious solitudes " that surrounded 
his home, were written " those pieces which laid the 
imperishable foundation of all his fame." 

It is, indeed, at this period that we may consider the 
education and training of his mind matured ; it became 
the season for the harvest. He had acc\\i\i:^di>SS.\NaX 
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great learning, a wide range of that information which 
is most useful to a poet. His imagination warmed by 
the light of many of the greatest masters of the art, 
received ample fuel from the resources of various 
studies, in various language^, over which an active 
mind had brooded, and which a felicitous memory re- 
tained. His circumstances were precisely those most 
favourable to literary ambition : A happy home from 
which the first illusions of love had not departed ; a 
fair landscape, congenial, in its features, to his earliest 
associations; a profession that though it chqrished 
habits of activity and diligence, did not engross bis time 
or monopolize his genius; a rank of life which, while 
it assured him of ease and afforded him the collision of 
cultivated minds, was yet so far equivocal and uncer- 
tain, that one so high-spirited and sanguine could not 
but desire to dignify and exalt it. All things conspired 
to ripen and produce the fruit which had long silently 
.pushed forth its blossoms from a genial and not neglected 
soil. At this era were composed the Translation of 
Goethe's "Goetz Berlichingen of the Iron Hand," — " The 
House of Aspen,"— " Glei^finlas;'—'^ The Eve of St. 
John," &c. 

Goethe has observed that in all biographies of emi- 
nent men we recognisQ the influence which other men, 
less eminent, have exercised over their spiritual career. 
So it was with Scott : Erskine, Monk Lewis,, Heber, 
John Leyden— each of these names is a landmark in 
the progress of the great poet. During the years 1800 
and 1801, the " Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borders," to - 
which the erudition of the two last-mentioned students , 
afforded no small aid, occupied Scott's intervals of 
leisure ; mean while, by the office, of sheriff, depute of 
Selkirkshire, the author's income had been increased 
by 300/. a year. The cottage, at Lasswade, was im- 
proved, and the phaeton of the sheriff depute, " was the 
first four-wheeled carriage that ever penetrated into 
Liddesdale." Singularly enough with the eras in 
Scott's literary career, are interwoven those of his pe- 
cuniary fortunes. As he grew more independent of his 
profession, his ambition in letters also became more 
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daring. From the cottage, at Lasswade he migrated to 
tbedemesnesofAshestiely which his most delightful poems 
have made haunted ground. His income, independent 
of bar practice and literary profits, now amounted to about 
1000/. a year ; a competent fortune for a Scottish gen- 
tleman. " The Lay of the Last Minstrel " broke upon 
the public, and, as Mr. Lockhart observes, "its success 
at once decided that literature should form the main 
business of Scott's life." 

But the peculiar prudence which characterized this 
wild lover of romance, and which yet did not suflSce to 
save him from the dark reverses which usually await 
only the most rash, did not now forsake him even in 
i the midst of the briHiant prospects that opened on him 
with the success of the Lay. " Determined that lite- 
rature should be his stafi", not his crutch,^* he exerted 
himself amongst his friends to secure the emoluments 
of a clerk*ship in the supreme Court, At Edinburgh, 
while his natural tendency to speculation found a vent 
in what, at that time, must have appeared a very ad- 
vantageous investment, viz. his partnership with Bal- 
lantyne, the printer. It cannot be denied that this con- 
nexion is a dim spot upon a character that pos- 
sessed so much of genial and generous splendour. 
The primary motives that led to it were, by Mr. Lock- 
hart's accotmt, not amiable. This was one of the in- 
stances in which Scott suffered his resentments, which 
seem in every case to have been deep and fervid, to 
conquer his judgment. An anger that was pushed to 
vindictiveness against the house of Constable, and his 
) resentment at a disparaging article on " Marmion " in 
; Constable's journal, the Edinburgh Review, led him to 
I raise up rivals against both the house and the journal. 
' In the first design began his connexion with the Ballan- 
tynes ;* in the second was the origin of the Quarterly 
Keview. We grant that for the mystery which he drew 
around his partnership in trade there was some extenu- 
' ation in the pride of profession. But if too proud to 

* *• Begon in the short'sigbted heat of pique — matured, I cannot add, 
with composed obseryation or ratioual forecast/* — L9ekkarf€ ScQii^ 
Tol. li. p. 233. 
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own the partnership, he should have been too proud to 
have stooped to the disingenuousness entailed on its con- 
tract. And far more than the mystery itself, we dis- 
approve of the covetousness of gain, the artifices to 
recommend, on false pretences of generous patronage 
and friendly zeal, to his unsuspicious brethren, the very 
establishment which was the mill to his own grist. But 
whatever these errors, (and happy he who has com- 
mitted no greater !) which were probably obscured to 
Scott himself, by the mists and fogs which not only hot 
resentment, but pecuniary speculation usually throws 
around all its agencies and agents — they were darkly 
punished at the close. 

And now the progress of the poet became one tri- 
umphal march. He burst at once into the most exten- 
sive fame. Success crowded on success. As if to 
reverse her usual injustice to poets, fortune was no less 
bountiful than glory. Living at a distance from the 
fierce jealousies of London, he escaped even the perse- 
cutions of envy. Scotland, still cherishing remorse for 
the trials and death of Burns, suffered not a single thorn 
in the chaplets she heaped upon his successor. Almost 
alone amongst the sons of genius, he was famous and 
yet not maligned. 

At last rose the portentous star of Byron. He pro- 
fited by the very ardour for poetry which Scott had 
created, and led the popular taste at once into paths 
dark indeed, but full of interest and enchantment, from 
which Scott never could induce it to return* But as 
the old mine gave symptoms of exhaustion, the new 
mine, ten times more affluent, at least in the precious 
metals, was discovered ; and just as in " Rokeby '' and 
" Triermain '' the Genius of the Ring seemed to flag in 
its powers, came the more potent Genius of the Lamp, 
in the shape of " Waverley." Each of the rapid suc- 
cessors of this admirable, but, perhaps, overrate* fie* 
tion, (for, certainly, it evinces no powers equal to those 
put forth in " Ivanhoe " and " Quentin Durward " — in 
" Old Mortality " and the " Bride of Lammermoor,") 
continued to swell alike the fame and the fortunes of the 
author. To embarrassments and anxieties, it is true, 
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he was exposed by his commercial speculations ; but 
they seemed oply those of a man whose resources were 
boundless, and whose good fortune never failed him. 
The stately pile of Abbotsford was begun — the shrie* 
valty was to be exchanged for a barony of the Exche- 

?|uer — the proud man's heart took in a wider scope, 
f sickness came, however sharp its visitation, — the 
very wonder it excited proved the rarity of its visits. 
Of herculean frame and hardy habits — not for Scott 
were the jaded nerves — the broken spirits — the shat- 
tered health — so often the gloomy curse of those who 
" o'er inform the tenement of clay " — years but ripened 
his prosperity; yet in manhood came all that should ac- 
company old age : — " honour, faith, obedience, troops 
of friends." His children grew up fair and strong, 
intelligent and affectionate, even the womanly foibles of 
the wife whom he loved were perhaps but sources of 
gratification, and made the station and the wealth, and 
the princely hospitality, and the feudal mansion, the 
more grateful to him from the pleasure they gave to 
the partner of his youth. Princes wooed his companion- 
ship—the very peasant was familiar with his name — 
his own glory had become an atmosphere, from which, 
change the scene as he would, he could not depart. 
The genius of Scott was a very part of the civilization 
of his age. A new ambition opened to him : already 
antiquaiy and critic, poet and novelist ; to these laurels 
he proposed to add those of the historian. The renown 
of one whose gorgeous and marvellous career eclipsed 
even the wonders of his own invention, attracted his 
vivid fancy. He resolved upon the " Life of Napo- 
leon." 

Thus fair the sky, and wide the prospects, when the 
bolt fell! The commercial houses in which he had 
committed his fortune and embarked his all, — the 
mighty resources of a wealth that seemed daily to over- 
Sov[, — sunk in one crash, and with them fell the Lord 
of Abbotsford. Then all the fierce evils of life hitherto 
kept ajoof, as if by the spell of the magician, broke 
upon him in rapicf malignity. His wife became ill, — 
declined ; his favourite grandson pined under a faXal 

VOL. J. — 3 
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disease ; his own health gave way, and ominous signs 
and warnings of its predestined ruin came to terrify 
the giant intellect, that did not, in effect, long survive 
the fortunes of which it had been the Titan piler. The 
state and pomp of Abbotsford vanished. He who had 
been so dieted on the admiration, became the pity, of 
the world. Death darkened round his hearth ; his wife 
died ; his grandson was on the verge of the grave ; the 
rest of the family were scattered and remote.. An ob- 
scure chamber, in Edinburgh, succeeded to the goodly 

mansion of Castle Street . But the strong purpose 

and the iron will were left yet. Mingled with Scott's 
natural buoyancy of temper was an intense confidence 
in his resources, an indomitable pride, a high sense of 
honour, a hatred to look on evil, and an eagle glance 
ever aspiring towards the brightest spot in the horizon. 
A momentary respite to anxious thoughts, and despe- 
rate struggles was afforded him, in his visit to Paris. 
Perhaps the rmn of all else made him more suscepti- 
ble to the honours that, with still greater abundance, 
were offered to his unimpaired and dazzling reputation. 
The identity of the great poet with the great novelist 
was now known ; and the multitude hailed, with won- 
der, that conjunction of planets which the wise long 
before had foreseen. But even this source of triumph 
and delight began to fail him. True, that since Byron's 
death, he had no rival near his throne. But the bit- 
terest mortification to a great writer is when the new 
laurels he seeks to plant are over-shadowed by, and 
wither beneath, the old. His " Life of Napoleon," so 
eagerly expected, ^ disappointed expectation. " The 
Chronicles of the Canongate " were not equal to their 
slorious ancestry. E^en the " Fair Maid of Perth," 
uiough, in point of structure. We hold it to be the most 
artistical of his works, met not with the enthusiastic 
welcome which it deserved. • In fact, the very* an- 
nouncement of the name of the Unknown had 
'diminished the public curiosity, which, if it did not 
create the fame of his works, certainly increased their 
general popularity. Still, however, there were some 
gleams of the sunshine that had so gilded his former 
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Kfe. . His claimants evinced to him a delicacy, a for* 
bearailce, a generosity, almost unparalleled in the histo- 
rical ledger books of debtor and creditor. The new 
editions of his works brought in immense sums. The 
king offered him the rank of Privy Counsellor, an offer 
(which canfie, indeed, too late to a man who seems to 
have committed the common mistake of those who live 
at a distance from the capital, and imagined that the 
station was one that would necessitate increased ex< 
penditure, but) which must have been agreeable to his 
peculiar disposition, and a soothing proof of his worldly 
consideration. But disease became more and more fre- 
quent in its grim warnings. Paralysis, apoplexy, were 
dread glimpses of the unknown world; to use his own 
familiar but grand expression — ^ The plough was near- 
ing the end of the furrow !^* 

At length came the melancholy exile, the last search 
after the lost blessing — health. We do not follow him 
through those enchanting lands, which failed to please 
the dim eyes and waning sense of one whose heart was 
far away, amidst the blue mountains of the North. 

He returned to England — the broken wreck of what 
he was. It is a melancholy consolation to think that at 
least one man of letters would not have been left to 
starve by the government he had opposed. Exaggerated 
rumours of the exhaustion of his resources spread abroad, 
and the most distinguished son of the illustrious house of 
Russell* sent a message to the effect " that whatever sum 
would relieve Sir W. Scott from embarrassment, would 
be immediately advanced from the treasury." The ge- 
nerosity was not needed ; but the paymaster of the forces 
had not miscalculated on the generosity of (he English 
people. 

Reclined in his carriage, torpid and unconscious, the 
sufferer was borne from Edinburgh to Abbotsford ; but 
as the carriage descended the vale of Gala — " the light 
on Marmion's visage broke " — the familiar scene revived 
him, and when at last his own towers rose in the distance, 

• Lord John Rnssell, now colonial secretary, wai at that time pay- 
master of the forces. — Am. Ed. 
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he uttered " a cry of delight.*' The next day, and the next, 
he was better ; he gazed on his house, he enjoyed the 
breath of the flowers, (the rose-beds were in full bloom.) 
He conversed — he listened to poetry — he seemed to take 
a new lease of life. On the sixth day of his arrival, the 
old lion-hearted spirit of the man broke out. Like the 
warrior whose death he has immortallized " with dying 
hand, he shook the fragments of his blade." " * Give 
me my pen, and leave me a little to myself.* Sophia 
ut the pen into his hand, and he endeavoured to close 
is fingers upon it, but they refused the office ; it dropped 
on the paper — he sank back among his pillows, silent 
tears rolling down his cheeks ; but composing himself 
by and by, motioned to me to wheel him out of doors 
again." * # * # * 

# # # # # 

" Sir Walter, after a little while, again dropped into 
slumber. While he was awaking, Laidlaw said to me, 

* Sir Walter has had a little repose.' * No, Willie,' said 
he, * no repose for Sir Walter but in the grave !' The 
tears again rushed from his eyes. * Friends,' said he, 

• don't let me expose myself, get me to bed ; that's the 
only place.' "* Still the immense strength of his frame 
Continued to wrestle with death. Delirium relieved him 
from the consciousness of his own decay. Like the 
stern Dean of St. Patrick's, on whose grave he has scat- 
tered liberal and unfading flowers, the top of the tree 
was withered before the sap left the trunk. At length 
the Great Reliever came. " At half-past one, p. m. on 
the 21st of September, Sir Walter Scott breathed his last 
in the presence of all his children. It was a beautiful 
day : so warm that every window was wide open, and 
so perfectly still, that the sound of all others most deli- 
cious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its 

Eebbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt round the 
ed, and his oldest son kis&ed and closed his eyes." 

" And now Uia silent all — Enchanter, fare thee well !" 



* Lock hart's Scott, vol. vii. p. 389. 
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We have said that Mr. Lockhart has performed an 
arduous and a melancholy tiask with adequate ability, 
and in a becoming spirit. We shall makp as few ex- 
ceptions a^ we can, and those in the mildest spirit. 

We think that some forced introductions of political 
commonplace might have been spared. Why not leave 
to us all, from the radical to the conservative, the com- 
mon ground of Scott's beloved memory ? Equally we 
prized him living and mourn him dead. Allan Cunning- 
ham records a touching anecdote of several working 
men late at night gathered anxiously in the street in 
London in which Scott lodged before his final return to 
Abbotsford, " as if there was but one death-bed in Lon- 
don !" Ten to one but these humble devotees advocated 
the Reform Bill, and held the general politics of their 
class. Why, when they brood over this biography — 
why should their sympathy and grief be ungraciously 
turned back upon themselves by diatribes on the wick- 
edness of their tenets, and the frenzy of their aspirations? 
A whig gave to Scott one of the earliest, and by far the 
most valuable, of his official sources of income; a whig 
offered to Scott the last succour his reverse might need. 
Why mingle with acknowledgments of the benefit, gra- 
tuitous, and intolerant denunciation of the benefactors? 

We think without entering into the controversial 
question of the merits of the Ballantynes, that, perhaps 
unconsciously to himself, an unjust and 'harsh judgment 
of these brothers who shared the perils, though they 
reaped not the honours of Scott, undeniably colours Mr. 
Lockhart's statements, and is not borne out even by the 
ex-parte facts he adduces. And this judgment seems 
the more severe, since, however, " as men of affairs," 
they may have injured Scott, Mr. Lockhart confesses 
that " they loved and revered him, and would have shed 
their heart's blood in his service.'* But more than all, 
we lament and deprecate the disparaging and ungene- 
rous parallels insinuated at times between the excellen- 
cies of Scott, and what Mr. Lockhart is pleased to call 

* See the publMbed controversy between the Ballyntynes and Mr. 
Lockhart, aBisixig from theae passages in the Memoirs* — A.1&. Elo. 
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" the malignity of Byron.** Scott needed no rivab to 
be sacrificed on his tomb ; and if the genius that has de- 
lighted a world and adorned a nation, has some right to 
claim the indulgence and implore the peace which are 
given in the grave to the errors of meaner men, Byron 
has at least an equal right with Scott in the heirlooms 
he has left to posterity, and a far greater right than 
Scott in those extenuations of circumstance and position 
which God and man take into account when they ba- 
lance our merits against our misdeeds. Scott, care- 
fully and sedulously trained into decorous habits, reli- 
gious principles, and prudent consideration of worldly 
seemings — from his cradle to his manhood: Byron, 
fatherless, and almost worse than motherless, thrown, 
while yet a boy, into the world, without a guide but the 
light of untutored intellect, clouded by uncorrected pas- 
sions : Scott, confined into worldly rules and sober cere- 
monials, by the exercise of a stern profession : Byron, 
without an aim or an object, " halting, rudderless, in the 
wide sea of wax:" Scott, with an easy inccJme, proper-^ 
tioned to his middling station, gradually widening as 
his wants expanded : Byron, in youth the pauper peer, 
galled by all the embarrassments with which a haughty 
spirit can be sturtg, and which a generous heart could 
not fail to create : Scott — united by prudent and well- 
assorted ties to a faithful and affectionate partner, who 
jarred not against whatever were the inequalities of his 
character : Byron — shipwrecked in hearth and home by 
the very union which, under happier stars, might have 
corrected his infirmities, and given solidity to his wild 
and inconsistent virtues : Scott — undertaking his great 
enterprizes, from the midst of tranquil and happy scenes ; 
in the sober discretion of ripened years : Byron — rush- 
ing into the stormiest field of letters, in the very heat of 
boyish passions ; and acquiring too soon a character, 
which made at once his anguish and his glory : — Scott 
— if subject to occasional and severe illness, still of the 
most robust constitution, and the most hardy nerves: 
Byron — the prey to maladies, which evinced from his 
youth a general derangement of some of the most im- 
portant organs of the human frame — not occasional, but 
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constant — interfering with the most ordinary comforts 
of life, and making the body itself the tormentor of the 
mind : the career of Scott, all serenity and gladness — 
without foes — without obstacles — without envy — with- 
out calumny: Byron — ere the beard was well dark 
upon his chin — persecuted — maligned — shunned — and 
exiled. His private sorrows, usually sacred to the 
meanest, but which unhappily the melodious cries of 
his own deep anguish gave some right to the crowd 
to canvass, made the matter of a thousand public and 
most malignant accusations ! Can we institute a paral- 
lel between their situations and temptations ? if not, all 
parallel between their errors is uncharitable and unfair. 
W hat the world might have rendered Scott, had the world 
stung and galled, and tortured him as it did Byron, one 
instance may suffice to shadow forth. The noblest pas- 
sage in the life of Sir Walter is his vigorous exertion to 
discharge the d^bts he had so unhappily incurred : and 
here, the generosity and concessions of his creditors 
awoke to its fullest magnanimity his own generous and 
upright spirit. But once when half threatened on this 
point, with that ** harshness of measure," on all points 
dealt out to Byron, his own generosity at once recedes. 
" So*I told Gibson ; (he writes in his own Journal,) I had 
my mind made up as far back as the 24th of January, 
not to suffer myself to be harder pressed than the law 
would press me : if they take the sword of the law, I 
must lay hold of the shield. If they are determined to 
consider me as an irretrievable bankrupt, they have no 
title to object to my settling upon the usual terms which 
the statute requires. I had like to have been too hasty in 
this matter. I must have a clear understanding that I 
am to be benefited or indulged some way, if I bring in 
two such funds as these works in progress, worth cer- 
tainly from 10,00Q to 15,000/."* Such language is not 
unreasonable, but had this hard measure been dealt out 
to Scott, and had he, (as he declares) settled on the 
usual terms the statute requires, what would have be- 
come of that noble example, which, when met by more 

* Lockhart»3 Scott, vol vi. p. ^39. 
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generous conduct, he has set to the world? We say 
this not in disparagement to Scott, but in vindication of 
the memory, equally sacred, of a genius of yet higher 
flight, if of less wide a range, whom the house of dark- 
ness and of death has not yet sheltered from the insult 
of the Pharisees, and the calumny of the Scribes. 

In the pages of this biography,^ making all allowance 
for the natural and becoming partiality of the writer, 
Scott's character stands out bright and lucid with the 
qualities of a high, loyal, gentle, and generous nature. 
Blemishes he may have had undoubtedly, but they are 
as few perhaps as ever spotted the escutcheon of mortal 
fame. His temper seems to have been irritable and hasty, 
his resentments peculiarly strong; but his dispositions 
were fine, and hi§ passions ordinarily under firm con- 
trol. Perhaps from the manly habit of suppressing all 
emotion, perhaps from a tendency to look to the bright- 
est side of things, and that abstraction from real life 
which a love of the ideal engenders, it may be doubtful, 
whether, at least in later life, his feelings and sympa- 
thies had the depth and acuteness that characterize 
those of literary men in generaL In his Journal, it cer- 
tainly strikes us as singular to perceive how in the very 
crisis of that calsrtnity which is the greatest human na- 
ture can undergo — the severance of the bond with the 
partner of his whole life ; — it strikes us as singular, that 
at this very time, he could so thorougTily master his 
mind as to give his wonted attention both to literature 
and society. Ex. gr, 

" Sir Adam and the colonel dined here, so I spent the 
evening as pleasantly as I well could, considering I am 
so soon to go like a stranger to the town of which I have 
been so long a citizen, and leave my wife lingering without 
rospect of recotyery under the charge of two poor girls." 

ut we must beware how we attempt lightly to judge 
the mysteries of such a mind. Even, perhaps, in the 
confessional of its own thoughts it refused to pour forth 
the emotions that it had learned to regard as infirmities. 
Every one will remember that true and beautiful passage 
in the " Simple Story," where the proud and injuretl 
husband reads in the newspap^ the death of the wife 
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who had wronged him ; and though he uttered no sound, 
though it was but for some minutes that he laid down 
the paper and suspended the perusal of its contents, — 
" Yet who shall say but that at the time he leaned his head ^ 
upon his hand, and rose to walk away the sense of 
what he felt, he might not feel as much as Lady Elm- 
wood did in her last moments." This combination 
of feeling with fortitude — this forcible contraction of 
' emotion into the narrowest space of time — which we 
' recognise as truthful in the fiction, has a yet more im- 
pressive truth in the mournful records of real life. 

In this habit of self-control and this desire to cling to 
the golden mean, we recognise much of the secret of 
Scott's worldly prosperity. Such a tendency kept him 
from the wanton provocation of enmities, even where 
generous impulses might have urged him to them* 
Though his political prejudices were so strong, this ten- 
dency withheld him for the most part from the public 
arena in which political interests are advanced. With 
that Scottish prudence which characterized him, he never 
hesitated to accept and to court substantial profits from 
the very men whose politics he disapproved. As wc 
I have before said, his most valuable appointment was the 
J^ gift of the whigs. A very considerate' and deep-feeling 
politician would scarcely have accepted a favour not 
necessary to his wants, but purely an object of ambi- 
tion, from men whose doctrines he held to be inimical 
to the interests of his country. On the question of the 
Reform Bill, of which his apprehensions for the safety 
of his country were extremely strong, some sliffht to his 
counsels on the part of gentlemen more moderate in 
their opposition, " gave him (he discreetly declares) a 
right to decline future interference." 

True, " he would make his opinion public at every 
place where he should be called upon or expected to in- 
terfere, but he would not thrust himself forward again." 
" He kept this vow," says Mr. Lockhart " in all its 

Earts." As a high-spirited man who has taken um- 
rage against his colleagues, the vow was natural — as 
a sober calculator it was prudent. But it was not a 
vow that would have been made by a man of Net^ da^^ 
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and i&teose feelings for the success and sanctity of a 
great cause. So in literature it is true, that the same 
temper kept him from provoking hostiUtiesi and induced 
him to seek the friendship of his contemporaries, and 
fortify his station by conciliating their opinion^^ — never- 
theless, he warmly resented any slight to his just preten- 
sions from influential cavillers ; and Jeffery's review of 
" M armion " was, as we have seen, one main cause of 
his zeal for the establishment of the Quarterly, as a Bat- 
tery against that accomplished editor, and a diversion 
of the stream of profit; from the journal. And he had 
not so much sympathy for the feelings of his brethren in 
the craft, as to prevent his advising the undertakers of 
the Quarterly, as a matter of policy, to introduce cutting 
and severe sarcasm upon literary men — if they ventured 
to profess antagonist political opinions; nor does he 
speak with much respect of " a whelp of a young Lord 
Byron — not born to live by his literary talents or suc- 
cess " — when that insignificant personage, in a satire 
called the " English Bards and Scotch Reviewers," ven- 
tured a snap or two at the Scottish lion. — But envy had 
no existence in his nature, nor could it have. Whom 
was there to envy ? That jealous infirmity is most rife 
in those who feel that their reputation is inadequate to 
their merits, — who feel that their* inferiors — ghosts of 
the hour that vanish as rapidly as they rise — are permit- 
ted to " push them from their stools," — that the poplars 
overshadow the amarinth. We wonder not when we 
hear that a certain great living poet is an idolater of his 
own genius, and a carping disbeliever in that of others. 
Sense of injustice in others will often make the highest 
natures themselves unjust — the denial of rightful claims 
breeds proud self-assumption — the promotion of lesser 
men over the heads of the great produces an indignation 
at the caprice of the public, which has all the semblance, 
and has much of the spirit of jealousy at the success of 
the competition. But Scott's celebrity was equal to his 
greatest merits, gigantic as they were. He was not 
bearded by " every foolish, vain comparative ;" no one 
save Byron came near, or could come hear, to him in 
the qualities that command popular admiration ; and the 
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moment he stmck into the path of Romance^^he foimd 
Alps, that even Byron never would dream of ascending. 
While in the renown of the poet of" Childe Harold " and 
^ Don Juan/' there was so much that was painful and 
undesirable, so many poison-berries hid beneath the gUt- 
tmng leaves of his crown, that his fame could never 
have been an object of envy to a man who coveted the 
esteem and good word of the world even more than the 
distinctions of its hollow gossip and short-Uved adula- 
tion. 

If the more cautious tendencies in Scott's character, 
partly the effect of the Scottish prudence, principally, 
perhaps, of a habit that a nature, too ardent and fervid, 
had felt the necessity of forming as a check to its own im- 
pulses, sometimes diminished his activity for objects re- 
mote from individual interest, — so, on the other hand, 
they unquestionably restrained him from a thousand er- 
rors of zeal and judgment, and served to maintain for him 
the respect of the public, which is the usual concomi- 
tant rather of discretion than of ardour. Nor could 
they ever contract to the coldness and formaUty of 
worldly scruples the beautiful yearnings of his disposi- 
tion. They did not, as they did to Goethe, who sought 
the same philosophy with more rigid system, and in the 
chilling atmosphere of court favour, reduce the living 
man to the frigid grandeur of an intellectual machine, 
indifferent to human interests and actions, and regarding 
vice or virtue, principles or affections, with the hard 
eyes of a mortal aspiring to the calmness of a God. 
Wo, whatever the rules by which he curbed his aflec- 
tions and aspirations, they might limit the waters of the 
fountain, but they still left the waves as deep and pure, 
as open to the warmth of the heavens above, and as fair 
an asylum if* not as wide a realm for the spirit that dwelt 
below. In all things, in his genius, his principles, his 
emotions, Scott was emphatically a man, — with all 
man's strength, and with all his softness ; one, if to the 
highest inimitable in his powers, may yet, to the mean- 
est, in many of the best moral qualities, be a cheering 
example, while simplicity of manners, goodness of heart,. 
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and integrity of purpose, can excite emulation and en- 
gender love. 

Those peculiarities to which M& Lockhart alludes in 
a tone of candid but high apology, — such as the pride 
of Scott, his worldly ambition, and his respect for the 
adventitious qualities of birth, — do not seem to us to 
have amounted even to faults. His worldly ambition 
was mainly that of a dreaming poet. If his halls were 
to excite the admiration of the traveller, and his lands 
to be the heritage of his race; still Abbotsford was but 
the realization of the same visions of the feudal splen- 
dour of old which called forth the more shadowy crea- 
tions of " Ivanhoe " and " Marmion." In that " Ro- 
mance of Stone and Mortar" which he conjured up 
beside the banks consecrated to song, he gave but a 
local habitation to his veneration for the antique, and his 
passion for the beautiful. If in this ambition of the pro- 
prietor and the founder of « long distant generations re-' 
joicing in the name of Scott of Abbotsford," he forgot 
to secure ampler and fairer provision for his younger chil- 
dren, the neglect has been that which the moral influ- 
ence of the law primogeniture has created universally, 
and which, in its injustice to individuals, has been for- 
given for the social advantages it is held to bestow. 
Nor can we tell on what resources in future labours (till 
the last fatal crash of his fortunes) he might reasonably 
have counted as adequate to the satisfaction of every 
claim. His respect for birth Mr. Lockhart has well dis- 
tinguished from his respect for rank ; it belonged essen- 
tially to his rearing and his genius ; it is a respect which 
no philosophy ever will altogether eradicate ; which, if 
he had not felt, he could scarcely have been a Scotch- 
man, and would not have been a poet ; for poetry itself 
derives its most pervading sentiment from a dim and re- 
ligious worship of all the monuments on which time has 
set its seal. His pride was not arrogance — it bearded 
not the low — it humbled not the sensitive — it was, as 
Mr. Lockhart observes, " interwoven with a most ex- 
quisite charity, and was not incompatible with true hu- 
mility." It was that which belongs to the nature of the 
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cavalier aad the gentleman, in the true ideal of those 
often perverted but noble names. And partly out of this 
pride rose that sublime fortitude which stands up an im- 
perishable tower and trophy in the close of life, when 
the storm had shattered around its base all the palaces 
of ambition. 

Pleasing it is to think, that if misfortune did not spare 
the last years of this illustrious man, still it came not with 
unmitigated force, nor without a thousand consolations 
which its ordinary victims rarely know — still was left 
to him, an untarnished character — a lofty fame — the 
pity and the wonder of the world* He had not to com- 
plain, with many equal to himself perhaps in virtue and 
in genius> that his motives were misinterpreted, his 
deeds maligned, and that the face of the sun was hidden 
from the dial-plate of his fame. He died not as Milton, 
blind and baffled of every hope, died — amidst the ne- 
glect of men. His last sigh — unlike the parting breath 
of Dante— was not yielded up in the land of the stranger, 
laden with bitter grief at the ingratitude of his own. Fallen 
were his fortunes, but comfort and ease were still his own. 
Not for him the bread of dependence — not for him the 
agony of destitution I—the rival of Cervantes rivalled 
not the indignity of his dying woes. His very dispo- 
sitions, elastic and sanguine, served to support his 
courage. His long admission into the ideal regions of 
romance, opened a familiar egress to his thoughts. The 
wind was tempered, and beneath the breast that braved 
it beat a lion's heart. Long had been his career — 
happy his home — serene his existence. His enjoy- 
ments came in the years when we can most enjoy; 
and had prosperity continued, health might not the less 
have failed. Even his disease, melancholy and most 
touching though it be to the hearts of others, was per- 
haps a charitable dispensation to his own, and the 
blunted senses felt not all the keenness of the blow. He 
fell not, as Byron did, in the flower of youth, with hair 
prematurely gray, a good name yet to redeem, and at the 
onset of glorious enterprise. The garner was full when 
the reaper was called away ; and surrounded by all those 
he loved, in Uie halls he himself had fouud!&d, %.wd. \tL 

voir. 
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the land where his name was worshipped, without a 
pang, without a struggle, he passed to the eternal life. 
Sacred be his memory— deathless is his name ! 



As a poet and a writer of prose romance. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott has established the great foundations of his 
fame. But in all that he undertook, he manifested sin- 
gular faculties and gifts. His biographies of Swift and 
Dryden, if not very profound in their critical investi- 
gations, are characterized by great shrewdness of re- 
mark, viride observation of character, and an enchant- 
ing grace of composition. His History of Napoleon, 
being, as it is, the Record of Europe, in a brilliant age, 
has, unquestionably, graver faults than the biographies 
we have referred to. His studies and his temper had 
not fitted him for that searching examination of cause and 
effect, that philosophy of facts, which constitutes the 
essential merit of an historian. His analysis of that 
wonderful event, the French revolution, is meagre and 
mistaken; for on such a subject, not to be profound is 
to be inaccurate. Nor does he seem to have imbued 
himself with the character of the French people, or the 
psychological attributes of Napoleon. In details (which 
are more than minor considerations) he confessedly 
falls into frequent and remarkable errors. And in 
Europe the work has never been able to establish itself 
as an authority. But, though imperfect as a history, it 
is fuU of marvellous beauty as a composition. The • 
very style which has been made matter of objection, is a 
source of its charm. We trust, indeed, that that mere- 
tricious and inartistical architecture of words, which is 
called the historical style, has for ever passed away. If 
there be any species of composition which ought to 
shun the grave and monotonous formality of what the 
shallow term *^ dignified and sustained diction," it is 
that one which deals with the largest variety of sub- 
jects, and must pass, with rapidity and ease, from 
the greatest to the minutest links in the chain of hu- 
man events. Swift tells us that painters always paint 
an efepbant smaller than life, and a flea Imi^jst. The 
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historians of the solemn school, in their balanced and 
mechanical sentences, make elephants and fleas the same 
size ! We consider that the ease, the variety, the fre- 
quent change from the familiar to the eloquent, which 
characterize the style of the History of Napoleon, be- 
long to the flexibility and animation of true historical 
art, and constitute the principal fascination of a work 
that the dullest cannot read without delight, and which, 
if not a chronicle for the statesman, must ever be, in 
its graphic delineations, the glowing ardour of its battle 
scenes, and its general mastery over the picturesque, a 
study for the poet. Nothing, indeed, ever came from 
Scott's pen (not even the compilations of his declining 
age, not even the false economy of his memorable let- 
ters, under the signature of Malachi Malagrowther,) 
but what is stamped with the unmistakeable and inde- 
Kble impressions of a mind superior even to the works 
it accomplished. 

As a poet, the principal attributes of Scott appear to 
be fancy and invention. He did not aspire to the high- 
est or the purest realms of imagination ; he dealt not 
with the profoundest passions of the human heart ; nor, 
like Goethe, and Milton, and Shakspeare, did he seek 
his creations amidst the subtle recesses of that highest 
heaven, the intellectual world. He is to be ranked 
with those " Kings of Melody " who have fixed their 
thrones amidst the enchanted valleys, rather than the 
inaccessible mountains, of the sacred land ; — with Spen- 
cer, with Tasso, above all, with Ariosto : and if he 
want something of Tasso's silver harmony and almost 
feminine grace,— if he has not the gorgeous colourings 
and colossal inventions of Spencer, — if he fail in the 
astonishing variety and unconscious ease of Ariosto,— 
Scott, in his turn, excels them all in the singular hu- 
manity that characterizes even his wildest creations, 
and the vivid and distinct reality with which the per- 
sonages of his fable stand out from the clear and 
healthful atmosphere in which they breathe and have 
their being. 

His mechanism of verse is his own, and inimitable ; 
rude and uncouth at times, but capable of \b!^ tcv^^X 
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masculine music, and the most startfing power. Per- 
haps, indeed, it is not without a certain afiectation in 
its studies from the antique; and, like Abbotsfbrd itself, 
though the materials be all from the best models, and 
the presiding taste be of the finest order, — ^we yet feel, 
that the towers and gabies, the stately hall, and the 
winning pleasaonce of his minstrelsy, are but specimens 
of the modem Gothic ; that, with a thousand beauties 
of their own, want the very defects of the original 
model. 

In description, whether of scenery or persons, Scott 
never has been equalled. Even Homer, himself, from 
the very vagueness that belongs to the sublime, is less 
graphic — less picturesque than Scott. He was 4he 
greater tcord-painter, from the carelessness and free- 
dom of his stroke. Another very distinguishing beauty in 
Scott's poetry is its extraordinary siceetness — sweetness 
of thought and sentiment ; — not the mere melody of 
diction. Of this, the exquisite " Bridal of Triermain," 
and the introduction to the several cantos in '* Mar- 
mion,'' will suffice as examples. Though he did not 
deal deeply with the passions, yet he has a giant's com- 
mand over the springs of terror,— infinitely more evinced 
in his poetry than his prose. In none of 'his novels, 
excepting only the " Bride of Lammermoor," is this 
^eat agency of interest so fearfully called into force as 
m the living Burial of Constance.* 

Nor can we even now, familiar though the passage 
be, read without a thrill, of — 

** That ancient man — whose sight 
Had long been qaenched bj age*& night. 
Upon whose wrinkled brow alone 
Nor roth-i-nor mercy*s trace is shown. 
Whose look is hard and stern ;— '* 



of the 



Two haggaf d monks 

From mankind chose 
As men who were to mankind foes;** 



* Marmioa, Canto IL 
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of the sudden burst of prophecy that breaks from the 
lips of the victim — at once so frail and so firm — 

"Yet dread me from my living tomb,** &c.i 

of the shriek of despair that follows the footsteps of the 
holy and ruthless arbiters; and that almost sublime in- 
troduction of the passing knell startling the stag upon 
Cheviot — 

" That quaked amid the mountain fern 
\ To hear that sound, so dull and stern/* 

Pathos, in the modern sense of the word, Scott cuhi- 
vated but sparingly. "^ He cannot be said to be a pa- 
thetic writer, or to exercise very frequent or very 
powerful influence over the sources of our tears ; still 
the gift was not wanting : and in its exercise, his poetry 
also is more eflective than his prose ; witness that touch- 
ing portrait of Wilfred , in " Rokeby ,'* — a character purely 
{lathetic; — the beautiful description in the " Lord of the 
sles," of the page's boyish dreams ; 

•• When from the ground he strives to part, 
A ruffian's dagger finds his heart ; 
Upwards he casts his dizzy eyes, 
Murmurs his master's name — and dies !** 

We confess our belief, that the reason why Scott's 
name stands higher in his prose romances than in his 
poems, is not, that the first exhibit greater genius than 
the last; (on the contrary, we hold that loftier gifts 
may be shown, by discerning and elaborate criticism, 
to characterize his poems;) but that the poetry of 
Scott had many equals, and some superiors, in the lite- 
rature of Europe ; — but in romance (never cultivated 
by imagination and intellect so vast as those which 
poetry has called forth and absorbed) he is absolutely 
without a rival. In novels. Fielding certainly excelled 
him in some very high attributes, and " Tom Jones" is, 
better than the " Antiquary." But in romance, Scott 
stands upon an eminence no step ever cliipbed before, 

4* 
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« Ivanhoe/' " Kenilworth/' " The Bride of Lamroer* 
moor," " Old Mortality," and " Quentin Durward," are 
matchless. We have said in former numbers * in thi» 
periodical, that Scott failed in thoughtful and large con- 
ceptions ; — unquestionably he did ; and when we singled 
out this deficiency in his intellectual development, if 
was because, as critics, we were bound to seek for our 
illustrations, whether of faults or merits, in the most 
eminent and acknowledged examples. But out of the 
shell what pearls he extracted,- — from the carbon what 
diamonds he formed ! We insisted on this deficiency 
in Scott with the less reluctance, because the influence 
of no author can be more universal, and, therefore, the 
defects of no author ought to be more clearly separated 
from his merits. From the master-piece of Euripides, 
the Greek critic takes examples of error. *^ Go to the 
Parthenon," said the sculptor to his pupil, " and find 
not what bunglers but what great men have left un- 
done!" Not to examine, belongs to the superstition^ 
never to the religion of letters. And we certainly have 
thought it a commot) and pernicious characteristic in 
the criticism of the age to overlook altogether the 
grandeur, the thought, and the symmetry, that belong 
to design, and admire or condemn only the means of 
the execution. To some eyes the world would seem no 
less beautiful if its atoms were thrown together at random ; 
nor look they for far higher excellence and marvels, to 
the conception in which the world was framed, and the 
divine ends for which its lovelmess and its glory were 
designed. Art,, to some ears, sounds as a eold usurpa-« 
tion of nature, when, in fact,, it is nature's author ; — for,, 
to use the words of an old writer, **• Art is the nature of 
God." 

Scott's designs then were not worthy of the meaos he 
employed :. let us confess the fact ; it may serve as an 
awakener of thought to others. But what stupendous 
and unapproachable excellence the admissioa still leaves 
to him — what dexterous machinery of faWe — what vast 
variety of character — what copiousness of deseriptioij--- 

* See article *' Art in Fiction.'*— Am. Ed. 
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what fascination of style — what grace — ^what power — 
above all, what masterly interest, what complete origi- 
imlity I 

To the faculties of inveotion and fancy that he had 
exhibited with sueh luxuriance in his poetry, Scott 
added other attributes in his prose fictions. Of wit he 
had but little ; we cannot call to mind one purely witty 
personage, or even one purely witty passage, in all his 
tales. Wit, indeed, usually bdongs to a different order 
of mind ; it has a terseness and a truth that appertain 
ta logic, and is to philosophy what the small sword is to 
an armory : it is usually the characteristic not of the 
dreamer of the past, but the analyst of the present- 
it takes its root mainly among courts or cities j the 
lollies and frivolities of mankind, and its sharp sayings, 
are the aphorisms of satire. But if Scott wanted wit, 
he more than atoned for the deficiency in the wonder- 
ful richness, delicacy, and truth of his humour — a hu- 
mour wholly without malignity, and very seldom even 
tinctured by exaggeration.. We must regret, indeed, 
that he permitted himself so frequent a use of the trick 
(for it is little more) of extracting laughter from the 
repetition of some particular phrase in all seasons and 
places ; and to our mind, though not, perhaps, to the 
common gallery of his audience,. Baillie Nichol Jarvie 
would be more perfectly true to nature, if he talked a 
little less of his father, the deacon; and Dominie 
Sampson not the worse if he were less addicted to the 
exclamation of " prodigious I" Even, however, with 
these blemishes, (as we think them,) Fielding and Cer- 
vantes alone rival Scott, in the breadth and depth of 
his humour; and the first seldom exhibits equal delicacy 
in the vein. But when we remember that, in addition 
to the humour manifested by writers of that transcendent 
order, Scott united powers to which they do not pre- 
tend, we cannot doubt that posterity will ratify the 
applause of contemporaneous nations, and confirm the 
rank which even Mr. Lockhart would assign to his 
hero. Were it not that the designs and conceptions of 
the two writers we have named, were more vast and 
thoughtful, and that their works shed dee^t \\^\. xs^w 
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more hidden recesses of the hearty the throne of Scott 
would be raised far above their own ; lower it will not 
be. Into this department of art, (its design and philo- 
sophy,) we regret again and again that Scott's early 
studies did not lead his eager and meditative spirit He 
wanted no capacity to accomplish its fullest excellence 
— he wanted only the necessary, inlooking, and deep- 
thinking preparation; and perhaps hence, and hence 
alone, would have been his failure as a dramatic poet. 
Diction, plot, catastrophe, he would doubtless have 
effected; but the drama especially demands thoughtful and 
grand design, (for in its conception is its moral purpose,) 
and daring investigation of the most hidden passions^ 
(for in metaphysical analysis, disguised in poetical ac- 
tion, lie its most effective means.) But, whether or not 
we are justified in the regret we have expressed, after 
every drawback which the boldness of honest criticism 
can suggest, we have no doubt that as long as British 
literature shall exist, the name of Walter Scott will be 
hailed in every land and time as the greatest of all 
architects in prose-romance ; and in all the other pro- 
vinces of literature in which the print of his genius can 
be traced, one of the most various, vivid, and fasci- 
nating writers which Europe has produced. 



( « ) 
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The following notice of the Death of Sir Walter Scott,, 
appeared in the New Monthly Magazine for Of:tober, 1832, 
six years before the preceding review of his Memoirs. The 
same observations are applicable to this as to the former arti- 
cle.— 'Ajmer. Ed. 

The blow is struck — the Ivre is shattered — the music 
is hushed at length. The greatest — the most various— 
the most commanding genius of modem times has left 
us to seek for that successor to his renown which, in all 

{fiobability, a remote generation alone will furnish forth, 
t is true that we have been long prepared for the event 
— it does not fall upon us suddenly — leaf after leaf was 
stripped from that noble tree before it was felled to the 
earth at last; — our sympathy in his decay has softened to 
us the sorrow for his death. It is not now our intention 
to trace the character or to enumerate the works of the 
great man whose career is run; — to every eye that 
reads— every ear that hears — every heart that remem* 
bers, this much^ at least, of his character is already 
known, that he had all the exuberance of genius and 
none of its excesses ; that he was at once equitable and 
merous — that his heart was ever open to charity — that 
life has probably been shortened by his scrupulous 
r^ard for justice^ His career was one splendid refuta- 
tion of the popular fallacy^ that genius has of necessity 
vices — that its light must be meteoric— and its courses 
wayward and uncontrolled. He has left mankind two 
great lessons,^ — we scarcely know which is the most 
valuable. He has taught us how much delight one hu- 
man being can confer upon the world ;— he has taught 
us also that the imagination may aspire to the wildest 
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flights without wandering into error. Of whom else 
among our great list of names — the heir-looms of our 
nation — can we say that he has left us every thing to 
admire, and nothing to forgive ? 

It is in four different paths of intellectual eminence 
that Sir Walter Scott has won his fame ; as a poet, a 
biographer, an historian, and a novelist. It is not now 
a time (with the great man's clay scarce cold) to enter 
into the niceties of critical discussion. We cannot 
now weigh, and sift, and compare. We feel too deeply 
at this moment to reason well — but we ourselves would 
incline to consider him greatest as a poet. Whether it 
be that to our earliest recollections he was most endeared 
by those mighty lays which called from antiquity all its 
noblest spirit, and breathed a life and nature into that 
literature, which was then languishing under the drow- 
siness of eternal imitation, and the trappings of a false 
and Gallic artificiality of school, at once burdensome tad 
frivolous, — whatever be the cause of our differing from 
the world in general on this point, certain it is, that we 
think him even greater as a poet than a novelist, — and 
were it possible that time could wither up the interest 
of the world in either, we think that the prose of Wa- 
verly might suffer before the verse of Marmion. Never, 
indeed, has there been a poet so thoroughly Homeric as 
Scott — the battle — the feast — the council — the guard- 
room at Stirling — the dying warrior at Flodden — the 
fierce Bertram speeding up the aisle — all are Homeric ; 
—all live — move — breathe and burn — alike poetry, but 
alike life! There is this difference, too, marked and 
prominent — between his verse and his prose ; — the first 
is emphatically the verse of Scott — the latter (we mean 
in its style) may be the prose of any one — the striking 
originality, the daring boldness, the astonishing vigour 
of the style, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, are lost 
in the Antiquary and Guy Mannering. 

Scott may be said in prose to have no style. There 
are those, we know, who call this verv absence of style 
a merit — we will not dispute it : if it be so, Scott is the 
first great prose writer from Bacon to Gibbon, — nay, 
from Herodotus, in Greek, to Paul Courier, in French— 
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who has laid claim to it For our own part^ we think 
him great, in spite of the want of style, and not because 
of it* As a biographer he has been unfortunate in his 
subjects : the two most important of the various lives he 
has either delineated or sketched — that of Dryden and 
that of Swift — are men, to whose inexpiable baseness 
genius could neither give the dignity of virtue nor the 
interest of error. Nor, perhaps, if we may presume to 
say so, was the bent of the biographer's mind that of the 
judge: he had more of the spirit of veneration than that 
of inquiry. And in his estimate both of men and of books, 
his reasoning seldom satisfies us so much as his enthu- 
siasm charms. He was born not to compose criticisms, 
but to create critics : and the lessons he would draw 
from the lives and genius of other men, — the poet — the 
romancer — the critic — the philosopher of future ages — 
will deduce from his own. 

As an historian, we confess that we prize him more 
highly than as a biographer : it is true that the same 
faults are apparent in both, but there is in the grand His- 
tory of Napoleon more scope for redeeming beauties. 
His great, his unrivalled excellence in description is here 
brought into full and ample display: his battles are vivid, 
with colours which no other historian ever could com- 
mand. And all the errors of the history still leave 
scenes and touches of unrivalled majesty to the book. 

As a novelist, Scott has been blamed for not impart- 
ing a more useful moral to his fictions, and .for dwelling 
with too inconsiderate an interest on the chivalric illusions 
of the past. To charges of this nature all writers are 
liable. Mankind are divided into two classes ; and he 
who belongs to the one will ever incur the reproach of 
not seeing through the medium of the other. Certain it 
is, that we, with utterly different notions on political 
truths from the great writer who is no more, might feel 
some regret — some natural pain — that that cause which 
we believe the best, was not honoured by his advocacy; 
but when we reflect on the real influence of his works, 
we are satisfied they have been directed to the noblest 
ends, and have embraced the largest circle of human 
interests. We do not speak of the delight he has poured 
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forth over the earth— of the lonely hours he has charmed 
— of the sad hearts he has beguiled — of the beauty and 
the music which he has summoned to a world where 
all travail and none repose : this,^ndeed, is something — 
this, indeed, is a moral — ^this, indeed, has been a benefit 
to mankind. And this is a new corroborant of one 
among the noblest of intellectual truths, — viz. that the 
books which please, are always books that, in one sense, 
benefit; and that the work which is largely and perma- 
nently popular— which sways, moulds, and softens the 
universal heart-— cannot appeal to vulgar and unworthy 
passions (such appeals are never widely or long U*i- 
umphant ! ;) the delight it occasions is a proof of the 
moral it inspires. 

But this power to charm and to bgguile is not that 
moral excellence to which we refer. Scott has been 
the first great genius — Fielding alone excepted — who 
invited our thorough and uncondescending sympathy to 
the wide mass of the human family — ^who has stricken 
(for in this artificial world it requires an efibrt) into our 
hearts a love and a respect for those chosen from the 
people. Shakspeare has not done this. — Shakspeare 
paints the follies of the mob with a strong and un- 
friendly hand. Where, in Shakspeare, is there a 
Jeanie Deans ? Take up which you will of those nu- 
merous works which have appeared, from "Waverly" 
to the " Chronicles of the Canongate,"— open where you 
please, you will find portraits from the people — and your 
interest keeping watch beside the poor man's hearth. Not, 
in Scott, as they were in the dramatists of our language, 
are the peasant, the artificer, the farmer, dragged on the 
stage merely to be laughed at for their brogue, and 
made to seem ridiculous because they are useful. 

He paints them it is true in their natural language, but 
the language is subservient to the character ; he does not 
how the man to the phrase, but the phrase to the man. Nei- 
ther does he flatter on the one hand, as he does not slight 
on the other. Unlike the maudlin pastoralists of France, 
he contents himself with the simple truth — he contrasts 
the dark shadows of Meg Merrilies, or of Edie Ochil* 
tree^ with the holy and pure lights that redeem and 
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sanctify them — ^he gives us the poor, even to the gipsy 
and the beggar as they really are — contented if our in- 
terest is excited, and knowing that nature is sufficient 
to excite it. From the palaces of kings — ^from the tents 
of the warriors he comes— equally at home with manin 
in all respects — ^to the cottager's hearth ; — he bids us turn 
from the pomp of the Plantagenets to bow the knee to 
the poor Jew's daughter — he makes us sicken at the 
hollowness of the royal Rothsay, to sympathize with the 
honest love of Hugh the smith. No, never was there 
one — not even Bums himself — ^who forced us more inti- 
mately to acknowledge, or more deeply to feel, that 

** The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the gowd, for a' that." 

And is this being, to whom intellect taught philan- 
tfuropy, to be judged by ordinary rules? — are we to 
guage and meet his capacities of good, by the Common 
measure we apply to common men? — No ! there was in 
him a large and Catholic sympathy with all classes, all 
tempers, all conditions of men ; and this it was that re- 
deemed his noble works from the taint of party, and all 
the leaven of sectarianism ; this it was that made him, if 
the Tory in principle, the all-embracing leader in prac- 
tice. Compare with that he has done for the people — 
in painting the people, — the works of poets called Li- 
beral by the doctrinaires^ com^^xe the writings of Scott 
with those of Byron — ^which have really tended the 
most to bind us to the poor ? — The first have touched 
the homely strings of our real heart — the other has writ- 
ten fine vague stanzas about freedom. Lara, the Cor- 
sair, Childe Harold, Don Juan, these are the works — we 
will not say of the misanthrope—at least of the aristo- 
crat. Are Scott's so ? Yet Byron was a Liberal, and 
Scott a Tory. Alas, the sympathy with humanity is the 
true republicanism of a writer of fiction. Liberal and 
Tory are words which signify nothing out of the sphere 
of the politics of the day. Who shall we select from the 
Liberal poets of our age who has bound us to the people, 
like Scott — Shelley, with his metaphysical refinings? — 
Moore, with his elaborate floridity of paltioltevcv'^*— 

VOL. J. — 5 
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No ! we feel at once that Nature taught Scott more of 
friendship with all mankind, than the philosophy of the 
one or the fancy of the other. Out of print, Scott might 
belong to a party — in print, mankind belonged to him. 
Toryism, which is another name for the spirit of mo- 
nopoly, forsook him at that point where is inquiries into 
human nature began. He is not then, we apprehend, 
justly liable to the charges of wanting a sound moral — 
even a great political moral — (and political morals are 
the greatest of all) — ^in the general tenor of works which 
have compelled the highest classes to examine and re- 
spect the lowest. In this, with far less learning, far less 
abstract philosophy, than Fielding, he is only exceeded 
by him in one character — (and that, indeed, the most 
admirable in English fiction) — the character of Parson 
Adams. Jeanie Deans is worth a thousand such as 
Fanny Andrews. Fielding Le Sage, and Cervantes are 
the only three writers, since the world began, with whom, 
as a novelist he can be compared. And, perhaps, he 
excels them, as Voltaire excelled all the writers of 
his nation, not by the superior merits of one work, but 
by the brilliant aggregate of many. Tom Jones, Gil 
Bias, Don Quixote, are without doubt, greater, much 
greater productions than Waverly ; but the authors of 
of Tom Jones, Gil Bias, and even of Don Quixote, have 
not manifested the same fertile and mighty genius as the 
author of the Waverly Novels. 

And that genius — seemingly so inexhaustible — is 
quenched at length ! We can be charmed no more — 
the elegant tongue is mute — the master's wand is broken 
up— the right hand hath forgot its cunning — the cord 
tnat is loosened was indeed of silver — and the bowl that 
is broken at the dark well was of gold beyond all 
price. 

Death, of late, has been busy amongst the great men 
of earth — ^the mighty land-marks of the last age, one 
after one have been removed: — Cuvier, Mackintosh, 
Bentham, Goethe, and now Scott — there is something, 
as it were mysterious and solemn in the disappearance 
of so many lights of the age, within so short an interval 
of each other ; — and happening, as it does at a period 
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when the old elements of society are shaken to the cen- 
tie, it might have seemed to ancient superstition as if 
the world were preparing itself for an unexperienced 
era, and the removal of the chiefs of the past time be- 
tokened the advent of a new order of mind suited to the 
new disposition of event. 

When a great man dies he leaves a chasm which 
eternity cannot fill. Others succeed to his fame — but 
never to the exact place which he held in the world's 
eye; — they may be greater than the one we lost — but 
they are not he. Shakspeare built not his throne on the 
same site as Homer — nor Scott on that whence Shak- 
speare looked down upon the uuiverse. The gap which 
Scott leaves in the world is the token of the space he 
filled in the homage of his times. A hundred ages hence 
our posterity will still see that wide interval untenanted 
— a vast and mighty era in the intellectual world, which 
will prove how spacious were " the city and the temple^ 
whose summit has reached to Heaven.'' 

The Author of ** Evoene Aram." 
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ART IN FICTION. 

[Monthly Chronicle, 1838.] 

Art is that process by which we give to natural 
materials the highest excellence they are capable of 
receiving. % 

We estimate the artist, not only in proportion to the 
success of his labours, but in proportion to the intellec-' 
tual faculties which are necessary to that success. Thus, 
a watch by Bregu^t is a beautiful work of art, and so 
is a tragedy by Sophocles : — The first is even more per- 
fect of its kind than the last, but the tragedy requires 
higher intellectual faculties than the watch; and we 
esteem the tragedian above the watch-maker. 

The excellence of art consists in the fitness of the ob- 
ject proposed with the means adopted. Art carried to 
its perfection would be the union of the most admira- 
ble object with the most admirable means; in other 
words, it would ro<{uiro a greatness in the conception 
correspondent to the genmb in tlie executluii. But as 
mechanical art is subjected to more definite and rigor- 
ous laws than intellectual art, so, in the latter, a com- 
prehensive critic regards the symmetry of the whole 
with large indulgence towards blemishes in detail. We 
contemplate mechanical art with reference to its utility 
— intellectual art with reference to its beauty. A single 
defect in a watch may suffice to destroy all the value 
of its construction — a single blemish in a tragedy may 
scarcely detract from its eflfect. 

In regarding any work of art, we must first tho- 
roughly acquaint ourselves with the object that the 
artist had in view. Were an antiquarian to set before 
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US a drawii^9 illustrative of the costume of the Jews in 
the time of Tiberius, we should do right to blame him if 
he presented to our eye goblets in the fashion of the 
fifteenth century; but when Leonardo da Vinci under- 
took the sublime and moving representation of the Last 
Supper, we feel that his object is not that of an anti- 
quary; and we do not regard it as a blemish that the 
apostles are seated upright instead of being recumbent, 
and that the loaves of bread are those of an Italian 
baker. Perhaps, indeed, the picture affected the specta- 
tors the more sensibly from their familiarity with the 
details ; and the effect of art on the whole was only 
heightened by a departure from correctness in minutiae. 
So, in an anatomical drawing that professed to give the 
exact proportions of man, we might censure the designer 
if the length of the limbs were disproportioned to the 
size of the trunk ; but, when the sculptor of the Apollo 
Belvidere desired to convey to the human eye the ideal 
of the God of Youth, the length of the limbs contributed 
to give an additional and super-human lightness and 
elasticity to the form; and the excellence of the art was 
evinced and promoted by the sacrifice of mechanical 
accuracy in detail. It follows, therefore, that intellec- 
tual art and technical correctness are far from identical 
— ^that one is sometimes proved by the disdain of the 
other. And, as this makes the distinction between me- 
chanical and intellectual art, so is the distinction re- 
markable in proportion as that intellectual art is exer- 
cised in the highest degree — in proportion as it realizes 
the ideal. For the ideal consists not in the imitation, 
but the exaltation, of nature ; and we must accordingly 
inquire, not how far it resembles what we have seen so 
much as how far it embodies what we can imagine. 

It is not till we have had great pictures, that we can 
lay down the rules of painting — it is not till we have had 
great writers in a particular department of intellect, that 
we can sketch forth a code of laws for those who suc- 
ceed them: for the theory of art resembles that of 
science ; we must have data to proceed upon, and our 
inductions must be drawn from a vast store of experi- 
ments. 

6* 
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V 

Prose fictions have been cultivated by modern writers 
of such eminence, and now form so wide and essential 
a part of the popular literature of Europe, that it may 
not be an uninteresting or a useless task to examine 
the laws by which the past may be tested, and the 
labours of future students simplified and abridged. 

PROSE FICTIONS. 

The novelist has three departments for his art : Man- 
ne;;eis, Passions, Chaeacter. 

manners. 

The delineation of manners embraces both past and 
present; the Modern and the Historical Romance. 

The Historical, 

We have a right to demand from the writer who pro- 
fesses to illustrate a former age, a perfect acquaintance 
with its characteristics and spirit. At the same time, 
as he intends rather to interest than instruct us, his art 
will be evinced in the illustrations he selects, and the 
skill with which they are managed. He will avoid all 
antiquarian dissertations not essentially necessary to the 
conduct of his tale. If, for instance, his story should 
have no connexion with the mysteries of the middle 
ages, he will take care how he weary us with an episo- 
dical description that changes his character from that 
of a narrator into that of a lecturer. In the tale of 
Notre Dame de Paris, by Victor Hugo, the description 
of the cathedral of Notre Dame is not only apposite, but 
of the deepest interest ; for the cathedral is, by a high 
effort of art, made an absolute portion of the machinery 
of the tale. But the long superfluous description of the 
spectacle with which the story opens is merely a parade 
of antiquarian learning, because the scholars and the 
mysteries have no proportionate bearing whatever in 
the future development of the tale. 
The usual fault of the historical novelist is over-mi- 
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nuteness in descriptions of dress and feasts, of pageants 
and processions. Minuteness is not accuracy. On the 
contrary, the more the novelist is minute, the more 
likely he is to mar the accurate effect of the whole, 
either by wearisome tameness, or some individual 
error. 

An over-antiquated phraseology is a common and a 
most inartistical defect : whatever diction the delineator 
of a distant age employs, can never be faithful to the 
language of the time, for if so, it would be unintelligible. 
So, in the German novels that attempt a classical sub- 
ject, there is the prevalent vice of a cold imitation of a 
classic epistolary style. It is the very attempt at resem- 
blance that destroys the illusion, as it is by the servility 
of a copy that we are most powerfully reminded of the 
diflference between the copy and the original. The 
language of a former time should be presented to us in 
the freest and most familiar paraphrase we can invent. 
Thus the mind is relieved at once from the task of form- 
ing perpetual comparisons, and surrenders itself to the 
delusion the more easily, from the very candour with 
which the author makes demand on its credulity. In 
selecting a particular epoch for illustration, an artistical 
author will consider well what is the principal obstacle 
in the mind of his audience to the reception of his story. 
For instance, if he select a story of ancient Greece, the 
public will be predisposed to anticipate a frigid pedantry 
of style, and delineations of manners utterly different 
from those which are familiar to us now. The author 
will, therefore, agreeably surprise the reader, if he adopt 
a style as familiar and easy as that which a Greek 
would have used in common conversation; and show 
the classical spirit that pervades his diction, by the 
grace of the poetry, or the lightness of the wit, with 
which he can adorn his allusions and his dialogue. 
Thus, the very learning he must evince will only be but 
incidental and easy ornament. On the other hand, in- 
stead of selecting such specimens and modifications of 
human nature as are most different from, and unfamiliar 
to, the sympathies of modem times, he will rather pre- 
fer to appeal to the eternal* sentiments of lU^ Vi^^tV^ V^^ 
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showing how closely the men of one age resemble those 
of another. His hero, his lover, his epicure, his buffoon, 
his miser, his boaster, will be as close to the life as if 
they were drawn from the streets of London. The 
reader will be interested to see society different, yet men 
the same ; and the manners will be relieved from the 
disadvantage of unfamiliarity by an entire sympathy 
with the humours they mask, or the passions on which 
they play. 

Again, if the author propose to carry his reader to 
the times of Richard the First or of Elizabeth, he will • 
have to encounter a universal repugnance from the 
thought of an imitation of Ivanhoe or Kenilworth. An 
author who was, nevertheless, resolved to select such a 
period for his narrative would, accordingly, if an artist 
of sufficient excellence, avoid with care touching upon 
any of the points which may suggest the recollection of 
Scott. He would deeply consider all the features of the 
time, and select those neglected by his predecessor; — 
would carefully note all the deficiencies of the author of 
Kenilworth, and seize at once upon the ground which 
that versatile genius omitted to consecrate tp himself. 

To take the same epoch, the same characters, even 
the same narrative, as a distinguished predecessor, is 
perfectly allowable ; and, if successful, a proof at once 
of originality and skill. But if you find the shadow of 
the previous work flinging itself over your own — if you 
have not thoroughly escaped the influence of the first 
occupant of the soil — you will only invest your genius 
to unnecessary disadvantage, and build edifices, how- 
ever graceful and laboured, upon the freehold of 
another. 

In novels devoted to the delineation of existing man- 
ners, the young author will be surprised to find, that 
exact and unexaggerated fidelity has never been the 
characteristic of the greatest noveli>*s of their own 
time. There would be, indeed, something inane and 
trifling, or mean and vulgar, in Dutch copies of the 
modern still life. We do not observe any frivolity in 
Walter Scott, when he describes with elaborate care the 
set of the i\Me, the fashion of the cloak of Sir Walter 
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Raleiffhy nor when he catalogues all the minutiae of the 
chamber of Rowena. But to introduce your hero of 
May Fair with an exact portraiture of the colour of his 
coat, and the length of his pantaloons, to item all the 
commodes and fauteuils of the boudoir of a lady Caro- 
line or Frances, revolts our taste as an effeminate atten- 
tion to trifles. 

In humbler life, the same rule applies with equal 
strength. We are willing to know now Gurth was 
dressed, or ^Esmeralda lodged ; but we do not require 
the same minuteness in describing the smock-frock of a 
labourer, or the garret of the girl who is now walking 
upon stilts for a penny. The greatest masters of the 
novel of modern life have usually availed themselves of 
humour as the illustration of manners ; and have, with a 
deep and true, but, perhaps, unconscious, knowledge of 
art, pushed the humour almost to the verge of carica- 
ture. For as the serious ideal requires a certain exag- 
geration in the proportions of the natural, so also does 
the ludicrous. Thus, Aristophanes, in painting the hu- 
mours of his time, resorts to the most poetical extrava- 
gance of machinery, and calls the clouds in aid of his 
ridicule of philosophy, or summons frogs and gods to 
unite in his satire on Euripides. The Don Quixote of 
Cervantes never lived, nor, despite the vulgar belief, 
ever could have lived, in Spain ; but the art of the por- 
trait is in the admirable p-^altation of the humorous by 

means uf iLe exaggerated. With more qualifioatitcni, 

the same may be said of Parson Adams, of Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and even of the Vicar of Wakefield. 

Where the author has not adopted the humorous as 
the best vehicle for the delineation of manners, he has 
sometimes artfully removed the scene from the country 
that he seeks to delineate, so that he might place his 
portraitures at a certain, and the most advantageous, 
distance from the eye. Thus, Le Sage obtains his ob- 
ject, of a consummate and masterly picture of the man- 
ners of his own land, though he has taken Spain for the 
theatre of the adventures of Gil Bias ; and Swift has 
transferred all that his experience or his maUce could 
narrate of the intrigues of courts^ the chimeras of phi- 
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losophy, the follies and vices of his nation and his time^ 
to the regions of Lilliput and Laputa. 

It may be observed that the delineation of manners is 
usually the secondary object of a novelist of high power. 
To a penetrating mind, manners are subservient to the 
illustration of views of life, or the consummation of 
original character. In a few years the mere portraiture 
of manners is obsolete. It is the knowledge of what is 
durable in human nature that alone preserves the work 
from decay. Lilly and Shakspeare alike painted the 
prevailing and courtly mannerism of their age. The 
Euphues rests upon our shelves — Don Armado wiH 
delight us as long as pedantry exists. 

CHARACTER. 

An author once said, " Give me a character, and I 
will find the play ;" and, if we look to the most popular 
novels, we shall usually find, that where one reader 
speaks of the conduct of the story, a hundred readers 
will speak of the excellence of some particular cha- 
racter. 

An author, before resolving on the characters he 
designs to portray, will do well to consider maturely, 
first, what part they are destined to play in his perform- 
ance ; and, secondly, what is the precise degree of in- 
terest which he desires them to create. Having thus 
considered, and duly determined, he will take care that 
no other character in the work shall interfere with the 
effect each is intended to produce. Thus, if his heroine 
is to be drawn gentle and mild, no second heroine, with 
the same attributes, should distract the attention of the 
reader, a rule that may seem obvious, but which is 
usually overlooked. When the author feels that he has 
thoroughly succeeded in a principal and predominant 
character, he will even sacrifice others, nominally more 
important, to increase the interest of the figure in the 
foreground. Thus, in the tale of Ivanhoe, Rowena, 
professedly the heroine, is very properly sacrificed to 
Rebecca. The more interesting the character of 
Rowena* the more pathetic the position she had as- 
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siunedy the more we should have lost our compassion 
and admiration of the Jewess; and the highest merit of 
the tale, its pathos^ would have been diminished. The 
same remark will apply to the Clementina and Harriet 
Byron of Richardson. 

The author will take care not to crowd his canvass. 
He will select as- few characters as are compatible 
with the full agency of his design. Too many plants in 
a narrow compass destroy each other. He will be 
careful to individualize each; but, if aspiring to the high- 
est order of art, he will yet tone down their colours by 
an infinite variety of shades. The most original cha- 
V racters are those most delicately drawn, where the 
i individual peculiaritj^ does not obtrude itself naked and 
i unrelieved. It was a very cheap purchase of laughter 
i m Sir Walter Scott, and a mere trick of farce, which 
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Shakspeare and Cervantes would .have disdained, to 
invest a favourite humourist with some cant phrase, 
which he cannot open his mouth without disgorging. 
This was so special a device (because so easy and 
popular a mode of producing a ludicrous effect) with 
Sir Walter Scott, that it was almost his invariable re- 
source. The " Prodigious " of Dominie Sampson — the 
" My father, the baillie " of Nichol Jar vie — the " Pro- 
vant" of Major Dalgettie — the "Dejeuner at Tillie- 
tudlem " of Lady Margaret Bellenden, &c., all belong 
to one source of humour, and that the shallowest and 
most hacknied. If your tale spread over a considerable 
space of time, you will take care that your readers may 
note the change of character which time has necessarily 
produced. You will quietly show the difference between 
the boy of eighteen and the man of forty; you will con- 
nect the change in the character with the influence of 
the events you have narrated. In the novel of Anasta- 
sius, this art of composition is skilfully and deUcately 
mastered; more so than in Gil Bias. 

If you bend all your faculties to the development of 
some single character, and you make us sensible that 
80ch is your object, the conduct of your story becomes 
but a minor consideration. Shakspeare, probably, cared 
but little whether the fencing scene in HamVel V7^<& \V^ 
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best catastrophe he coqld invent; he took the incidents 
of the story as he found them, and lavished his genius on 
the workings of the mind, to which all external incidents 
on this side the grave had become trivial and uninfiuen- 
tial — ^weary, unprofitable, stale. 

It must rest entirely on the nature of the interest you 
desire it to effect, whether you seek clearly to place 
before us, or dimly to shadow out, each particular cha- 
racter. If you connect 'your hero with supernatural 
agency, if you introduce incidents not accounted for 
by purely human means, if you resort to the legendary 
and mysterious, for the interest Ihat you identify with 
any individual character, it may be most artistical to 
leave such a character vague, shadowy, and half incom- 
pleted. Thus, very skilfully is the Master of Ravens- 
wood, over whose head hang ominous and weird pre- 
dictions, left a less distinct and palpable creation than 
the broad-shouldered and much-eating heroes, whom 
Scott usually conducts through a labyrinth of adventures 
to marriage with a wealthy Ariadne. 

The formation of characters improbable and gro- 
tesque, is not very compatible with a high conception of 
art, unless the work be one that so avowedly deals with 
beings different from those we mix with, that our imagi- 
nation is prepared as to the extent of the demand upon 
its faith. Thus, when Shakspeare introduces us at once 
to the enchanted island, and we see the wand of the 
magician, and hear the song of Ariel, we are fuUy pre- 
pared to consider Caliban a proper inhabitant of such a 
soil ; or when the Faust opens with the chorus of the 
angels, and the black dog appears in the chamber of the 
solitary student, the imagination finds little diflSculty in 
yielding assent to the vagaries of the witches, and the 
grotesque diablerie of the Hartz Mountains ; but we are 
wholly unprepared to find a human Caliban in the bell- 
ringer of a Parisian cathedral ; and we see no reason 
why Quasimodo should not have been as well shaped as 
other people. The use of the grotesque in The Abbot, 
where Sir Percy Shafto is killed and revived, is an 
absurdity as gross and gratuitous as can well be con- 
ceived. 
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In the portraiture of evil and criminal characters lies 
the widest scope for an author profoundly versed in the 
]^ilosophy of the human heart. In all countries, in all 
times, tne delineation of crime has been consecrated to 
the highest order of poetry. For as the emotions of 
terror and of pity are those which it falls to the province 
of the sublimest genius to arouse, so it is chiefly, though 
not solely, in the machinations of guilt that may be found 
the source of the one, and in the misfortunes, sometimes 
of the victim of the guilt, nay, sometimes of the guilty 
agent himself, that v^e arrive at the fountain of the softer ' 
passion. Thus, the murder of Duncan rouses our com- 
passion, through our admission to all the guilty doubts 
I and aspirations of Macbeth ; and our terror is of a far 
I higher and more enthralling order, because it is reflected 
back upon us from the bared and struggling heart of the 
murderer, than it would have been if we had s^en the 
physical death of the victim. It may be observed, in- 
deed, that, in a fine tragedy, it is the preparation to the 
death that is to constitute the catastropne that usually 
most sensibly excites the interest of terror, and that the 
hlqw of the murderer, and the fall of the victim, is but 
a release to the suspense of fear, and changes the whole 
current of our emotions. But the grandest combination 
is when the artist unites in one person the opposite pas- 
sions of terror and pity — when we feel at once horror 
of the crime, yet compassion for the criminal. Thus, 
in the most stirring of all the ancient dramas, the 
moment that we discover that CEdipus has committed 
the crimes" from which we most revolt, homicide and 
incest, is the very moment in which, to the deepest terror 
of the crimes is united the most intense compassion for 
the criminal. So, again, before the final catastrophe of 
the mystic fate of Macbeth, when evil predictions are 
working to their close, and we feel that his hour is come, 
Shakspeare has paused, to draw from the dark bosom 
of the fated murderer those moving reflections, " My 
way of life,'' &c., which steal from us insensibly our 
hatred of his guilt, and awaken a new and softer interest 
in the approaching consummation of the usurper's doom. 
Again, in the modem play of Virginius, when the scene 
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opens, and discovers the avenging father upon the bod^ 
of the murdered Appius, it is in "VHrginius, at once crimi- 
nal and childless, that are concentrated our pity and our 
terror. 

In the portraiture of crime, however dark, the artist 
will take care to throw some redeeming light. The 
veriest criminal has some touch and remnant of human 
goodness ; and it is according as this sympathy between 
the outcast and ourselves is indicated or insinuated, that 
the author profanes or masters the noblest mysteries of 
'his art. Where the criminal be one, so resolute and 
hardened, so inexorable and preter-human, in his guilt, 
that he passes the bounds of ilesh-and-blood inconsis- 
tencies and sympathies, a great artist will bring forth 
intellectual qualities to balance our disgust at the moral. 
Thus, in Richard III., it is with a masterly skill that 
Shakspeare relieves us from the revolting contemplation 
of unmingled crime, by enlisting our involuntary and 
unconscious admiration on the side of the address, the 
subtle penetration into character, the affluent wit, the 
daring energy, the royal will, with which the ruthless 
usurper moves through the bloody scenes of his trea- 
chery. And, at the last, it is, if not by a relic of human 
virtue, at least by a relic of human weakness, by the 
working conscience, and the haunted pillow, that we 
are taught to remember that it is a man who sins and 
suffers, not a beast that ravages and is slain. Still, 
despite all the subtle shadings in the character of 
Richard, we feel that the guilt is overdrawn— that the 
dark spirit wants a moral as well as intellectual relief. 
To penetrating critics, it has always, therefore, been the 
most coarse of all the creations of Shakspeare ; and will 
never bear a comparison, as a dissection of human 
nature, with the goaded and writhing wickedness of 
Macbeth. 

In the delineation of a criminal, the author will take 
care to show us the motives of the crimes — the influ- 
ences beneath which the character has been formed. 
He will suit the nature of the criminal to the state of 
society in which he is cast. Thus, he will have occa- 
sions for the noblest morality. By concentrating in 
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one focus the vicious influences of any peculiar error in 
the social system, he will hold up a mirror to nations 
themselves. 

As the bad man will not be painted as thoroughly 
and unredeemedly bad, so he, whom you represent as 
good, will have his foibles or infirmities. You will 
i show where even the mainspring of his virtues some- 
times calls into play a counter vice. Your just man 
will be sometimes severe — your generous man will be 
sometimes careless of the consequences of generosity. 
It is true that, in both these applications of art, you will 
be censured by shallow critics and pernicious moralists. 
It will be said of you in the one case, " He seeks to in- 
terest us in a murderer or a robber, an adulterer or a 
parricide ;" — it will be said of you in the other, " And 
this man whom he holds up to us as an example, whom 
he calls wise and good, is a rascal, who indulges such 
an error, or commits such an excess." But no man 
can be an artist who does not prefer experience and 
human nature to all criticism ; and, for the rest, he must 
be contented to stand on the same ground, or to have 
filled his urn from the same fountains, as Shakspeare 
and Boccaccio, as Goethe and Schiller, Fielding and 
Le Sage. If it be, however, necessary to your design 
to paint some character as almost faultless, as exempt 
from our common infirmities and errors, you will act 
skilfully if you invest it with the attributes of old age. 
When all the experience of error has been dearly 
bought, when the passions are laid at rest, and the 
mind burns clear as the night deepens, virtue does, in 
fact, become less and less wavering and imperfect. 
But youth without a fault, would be youth without a 
passion ; and such a portrait would make us despair of 
emulation, and arm against reverence and esteem all 
the jealousies of self-love. 

THE PASSIONS. 

Delineation of passions is inseparable from the de- 
lineation of character. A novel, admirable in character, 
may, indeed, be drawn, in which the passions are but 
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coldly and feebly shadowed forth : Gil Bias is an exam^* 
pie/ But either such novels are intended as represen- 
tations of external life, not of the metaphysical opera- 
tions of the inner man, or they deal with the humours 
and folUes, not the grave and deep emotions, of our 
kind, and belong to the comedy of romance. 

But if a novel of character can be excellent without 
passion, it would be impossible to create a novel of pas- 
sion without character. The elementary passions them- 
selves, like the elements, are few : it is the modifications 
they take in passing thfough different bodies that give 
us so inexhaustible a variety of lights and shadows, of 
loveliness and glory. 

The passion of love is not represented by a series of 
eloquent rhapsodies, or even of graceful sentiments. It 
is represented, in fiction, by its effects on some particu- 
lar character ; the same with jealousy, avarice, revenge, 
&c. Therefore, in a certain sense of the word, all re- 
presentations of passion in fiction may be considered 
typical^ In Juliet, it is not the picture of love solely and 
abstractedly — ^it is the picture of love in its fullest effect 
on youth. In Anthony, it is love as wild, and as frantic, 
and as self-sacrificing; but it is love, not emanating from 
the enthusiasm of youth, but already touched with some- 
thing of the blindness and infirmity of dotage* 

In Macbeth, it is not the mere passion of ambition 
that is portrayed, — it is ambition operating on a man 
physically daring, and morally irresolute : a man whom 
the darkest agencies alone can compel, and whom the 
fullest triumphs of success cannot reconcile, to crime. 
So, if we review all the passionate characters of Shak- 
speare, we shall find that the passion is individualized 
and made original by the mould in which the fiery tiqiud 
is cast. Nor is the language of that passion declama- 
tion upon the passion itself, but the revelation c^ the 
effect it produces on a single subject. It is, accord- 
ingly, in the perfect harmony that exists between the 
character and the passion that the abstract and bodiless 
idea finds human force and corporeal interest. If you 
would place the passion before us in a new light, the 
character that represents it must be original. An artis- 
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tical author, taking advantage of the multiform incon- 
sistencies of human nature, will often give to the most 
hacknied passion a thoroughly new form, by plsicing it 
in a character where it could least be looked for. For 
instance, should you desire to portray avarice, you will 
go but on worn-out ground^if you resort to Plautus and 
to Mohere for your model. But if you find in history 
the record of a brilliant courtier,, a successful general, 
marked and signalized by the vice of Harpagon, the vice 
itself takes a new hue, and your portraiture will be a 
new addition to our knowledge of the mysteries of our 
kind. Such a representation, startling, untouched, and 
truthful, might be taken from the character of the Duke 
of Marlborough, the hero of Blenheim. In portraying 
the effect of a passion, the rarest art of the novelist is to 
give it its due weight and no more. Thus, in love 
novels, we usually find nothing but, love; as if, in the 
busy and complicated life of man, there were no other 
spring to desire and action but 

•* Love, love ;.— eternal love.'*' 

Again, if an author portrays a miser, he never draws 
him otherwise than as a miser. He makes him, not the 
avaricious miser, but abstract avarice itself. Not so 
Shakspeare, when he created ^hylock. Other things, 
other motives, occupy the spirit of the Jew besides his 
gold and his argosies : he is a grasping and relentless 
miser, yet he can give up avarice to revenge. He has 
sublime passions that elevate his mean ones. 

If your novel be devoted to love and its effects, you 
will act more consistently with the truths of life, if you 
throw the main interest of the passion in the heroine. 
In the hero, you will increase our sense of the power of 
the passion^, if you show us all the conflicting passions 
with which in men it usually contends — ambition, or 
honour, or duty : the more the effect of the love is shown 
by the obstacles it silently subdues, the more triumphant 
will be your success, x ou will recollect that in the 
noirel,. as in the drama, it is in> the struggle of emotions 
that the science of the heart is best displayed ; and, in 

6* 
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the deliDeation of such struggles, there is ground little 
occupied hitherto by the great masters of EngHsh fic- 
tion. It was not in the province of Fielding or Smol- 
lett ; and Scott but rarely indulges, and still more rarely 
succeeds in the metaphysical operations of stormy and 
conflicting feelings. He rather seems to have made it 
a point of art to imitate the ancient painter, and throw 
a veil over passions he felt inadequate to express. Thus, 
after the death and burial of Lucy, it is only by the 
heavy and unequal tread of Ravenswood, in his solitary 
chamber, that his agonies are to be conjectured. But 
this avoidance of the internal man, if constant and 
systematic, is but a clever trick to hide the v^rant of 
power. 

THE SENTIMENT. 

The sentiment that pervades a book is often its most 
effective moral, and its most universal charm. It is a 
pervading and indescribable harmony, in which the 
heart of tne author himself seems silently to address our 
own. Through creations of crime and vice, there may 
be one pervading sentiment of virtue; through the hum- 
blest scenes, a sentiment of power and glory. It is the 
sentiment of Wordsworth of which his disciples speak, 
when they enlarge upon attributes of holiness and 
beauty, which detached passages, however exquisite, do 
not suffice to justify; for the sentiment of a work is felt, 
not in its parts, but as a whole : it is undefinable and 
indefinite — it escapes while you seek to analyze it. Of 
all the qualities of fiction, the sentiment is that which 
we can least subject to the inquiries or codes of criti- 
cism. It emanates from the moral and predominant 
quality of the author — the perfume from his genius ; and 
by it he unconsciously reveals himself. The sentiment 
of Shakspeare is in the strong- sympathies with all that 
is human. In the sentiment of Swift, we see the reflec- 
tion of a spirit discontented and malignant. Mackenzie, 
Goldsmith, Vohaire, Rousseau, betray their several cha- 
racters as much in the prevalent sentiment of their 
writings, as if they had made themselves the heroes. 
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Of all writers of great genius, Shakspeare has the most 
smtiment, and, perhaps, Smollett and Defoe the least. 
The student will distinguish between a work of sentiment 
and a sentimental work. As the charm of sentiment in 
a fiction is that it is latent and indefinite, so the charm 
vanishes the instant it becomes obtruding and importu- 
nate. The mistake of Kotzebue and many of the Ger- 
mans, of Metastasio, and a feeble and ephemeral school 
of the Italians, was in the confounding sentiment with 
passion. 

Sentiment is capable of many classifications and sub- 
divisions. The first and finest is that touched upon — 
the sentiment of the whole work : a sentiment of beauty 
or of grandeur — of patriotism or of benevolence — of 
veneration, of justice, or of piety. This may be per- 
fectly distinct from the characters or scenes portrayed : 
it evinces itself insensibly and invisibly; and we do not 
find its effect till we sum up all the effects that the work 
has bequeathed. The sentiment is, therefore, often in- 
corporated and identified with the moral tendency of the 
fiction. 

There is also a sentiment that belongs to style, and 
gives depth and colouring to peculiar passages. For 
instance, in painting a pastoral life in the heart of lonely 
forests, or by the side of unpolluted streams, the lan- 
guage and thoughts of the author glide into harmony 
with the images he creates ; and we feel that he has, 
we scarcely know by what art, penetrated himself and 
us with the sentiment of repose. 

A sentiment 6f this nature will be felt at once by the 
lovers of Spenser, and of Ariosto and Tasso. In the 
entrance to the Domains of Death, Milton breathes over 
the whole description the sentiment of awe. 

The sentiments are distinct from the passions : some- 
times they are most eloquent in the utter absence of pas- 
sion itself; as the sentiment that pervades the poem of 
The Castle of Indolence ; — at other times they are the 
neighbours, the intervening shades, between one passion 
and another ; as the sentiment of a pleasing melancholy. 
Regret and awe are sentiments ; grief and terror, pas- 
sions. * - 
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As there is a sentiment that belongs to description, so 
there are characters in which sentiment supplies the 
place of passion. The character of Jacques, in As You 
like It, is purely one of sentiment. Usually, sentiment 
is, in character, most effective when united with hu- 
mour, as in Uncle Toby and Don Quixote, and, to quote 
a living writer, some of the masterly creations of Paul 
de Kock. For the very delicacy oif the sentiment will 
be most apparent by the contrast of what seems to us at 
first the opposite quality ; as the violet we neglect in a 
flower-bed enchants us in the hoUow of a rock. 

In a succeeding paper it is proposed to enter upon the 
construction of the fiction itself — the distinctions between 
the drama and the novel — and the mechanism,, conduct, 
and catastrophe, of the different species of invented nar- 
rative. 

THE eONCEPTION. 

A STORY may be well constructed, yet devoid of inte- 
rest ; on the other hand, the construction may be faulty 
and the interest vivid. This is the case even with the 
drama. Hamlet is not so well constructed a story as 
the Don Carlos of Alfieri; but there is no comparison 
in the degree of interest excited in either tragedy. 
Still, though we ought not to consider that exceJleoce in 
the technical arrangement of incidents as a certain 
proof of the highest order of art, it is a merit capable 
of the most brilliant effects, when possessed by a master. 
An exquisite mechanism, in the construction of a mere 
story, not only gives pleasure in itself,, but it displays 
other and loftier beauties to the best advantage. It is 
the setting of the jewels. 

It is common to many novelists to, commence a work 
without any distinct chart of the country which they 
intend to traverse — to suffer one chapter to grow out 
of another, and invention to warm as the creation 
grows. Scott has confessed to this mode of novel- 
writing* but Scott, with all his genius,, was rather a 

• See Mr. Lockhart's Life of Scott, vol. vi. p. 233. *« It) writing;,.! 
never could lay down a plan,** &c. Scolt, however, hag the candour 
to add, *«I woiud not have young writerf imitate my oareleatness.** 
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great mechanist than a great artist, His execution was 
infinitely superior to his conception. It maybe observed, 
indeed, that his conceptions are often singularly poor 
and barren, compared with the vigour with which they 
are worked out. He conceives a story with the design 
of telling it as well as he can, but is wholly insensible 
to the high and true aim of art, which is rather to con- 
sider for what objects the story should be told. Scott 
never appears to sav to himself, *' Such a tale will throw 
a new light upon human passions, or add freish stores 
to human wisdom: for that reason I select it.'' He 
seems rather to consider what picturesque effects it 
will produce, what striking scenes, what illustrations of 
mere manners. He Regards the story with the eye of 
the property mdn, though he tells it with the fervour of 
the poet. It is not thus that the greatest authorities in 
fiction have composed. It is clear to us that Shaks- 
peare, when he selected the tale which he proposed 
to render x^if*^ h «f#, — the everlasting possession of 
mankind, made it his first and paramount object to work 
out certain passions, or afifections of the mind, in the 
roost complete and profound form. He did not so much 
consider how the incidents might be made most striking, 
as how the truths of the human heart might be made 
most clear. And it is a remarkable proof of his con- 
summate art, that though in his best plays we may find 
instances, in which the mere incidents might be made 
more probable, and the theatrical effects more vivid, we 
can never see one instance in such plays where the pas- 
sions he desired to represent, could have been placed in 
a broader Usht, or the character he designed to investi- 
gate, could have been submitted to a mmuter analysis. 
We are quite sure that Othello and Macbeth were not 
written without the clear and deep and premeditated con- 
ception of the story to be told us. For with Shakspeare, 
the conception itself is visible and gigantic from the first 
line to the last So in the greatest works of Fielding, 
a very obtuse critic may perceive that the author sat 
down to write in order to embody a design previously 
formed. The perception of moral truths urged him to 
the composition of his fictions. In Jonathan Wild, the 
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finest prose satire in the English language, Fielding, 
before he set pen to paper, had resolved to tear the mask 
from false greatness. In his copception of the charac- 
ters and histories of Blifil and Jones, he was bent on 
dethroning that popular idol — false virtue. The scorn of 
hipocrisy in all grades, all places, was the intellectual pas- 
sion of Fielding; and his masterpieces are the results of 
intense convictions. That many incidents never con- 
templated would suggest them as he proceeded — that 
the technical plan of events might deviate and vary, 
according as he saw new modes of enforcing his aims, 
is unquestionable. But stiH Fielding always com- 
menced with a plan — ^with a conception — ^with a moral 
end, to be achieved by definite agencies, and through 
the medium of certain characters pre-formed in nis 
mind. If Scott had lio preconcerted story when he 
commenced chapter the first of one of his delightful 
tales, it was because he was deficient in the highest 
attributes of art, viz., its philosophy and its ethics. He 
never seemed to have imagined that the loftiest merit of 
a, tale rests upon the effect it produces, not on the fancy, 
but on the intellect and the passions. Pie had no gran- 
deur of conception, for he had no strong desire to ren- 
der palpable and immortal some definite and abstract 
truth. 

It is a si^n of the low state of criticism in this country 
that Scott has been compared to Shakspeare. No two 
vn-iters can be more entirely o^^osed to each other in 
the qualities of their genius, or the sources to which 
they applied. Shakspeare ever aiming at the develop- 
ment of the secret man, and half disdaining the mechan- 
ism of external incidents ; Scott painting the rufiSes and 
the dress, and the features and the gestures — avoiding 
the movements of the heart, elaborate in the progress of 
the incident. Scott never caught the mantle of Shaks- 
peare, but he improved in the dresses of his wardrobe, 
and threw artificial effects into the scenes of his theatres. 

Let us take an example: we will select one of the 
finest passages in Sir Walter Scott : a passage unsur- 
passed for its mastery over the Picturesque. It is 
that chapter in " Kenilworth," where Elizabeth has 
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discovered Amy, and formed her first suspicions of 
Leicesteri 

"Leicester was at this moment the centre of a splendid group of 
lords and Jadies, assembled together under an arcade or portico, 
which closed the alley. The company had drawn together in that 
phce to attend the commands of her majesty when the hunting party 
should go forward, and their astonishment may be imagined, when, 
instead of seeing Elizabeth advance towards them, With her usual 
measured dignity of motion, they beheld her walking so rapidly, 
that she was in the midst of them ere they were aware ; and then 
observed with fear and surprise, that her features were flushed 
betwixt anger and agitation, that her hair was loosened by her haste 
of motion, and that her eyes sparkled as they were wont when the 
spirit of Henry VIII. mounted highest in his daughter. Nor were 
tbey less astonished at the appearance of the pale, extenuated, 
half-dead, yet still lovely female, whom the queen upheld by main 
strength with one hand, while with the other she waved aside the 
ladies and nobles, who pressed towards her, under the idea that 
she was taken suddenly ill. • Where is my lord of Leicester T she 
said, in a tone that thrilled with astonishment, all the courtiers who 
stood around — * Stand forth, my lord of Leicester !' 

**Iff in the midst of the most serene day of summer, when all is 
light and laughing around, a thunderbolt were to fall from the clear 
blae vault of heaven, and rend the earth at the very feet of some 
careless traveller, he could not gaze upon the smouldering chasm 
which 8o unexpectedly yawned before him, with half the astonish- 
ment and fear which Leicester felt at the sight that so suddenly 
presented itself. He had that instant been receiving, with a politi- 
cal affectation of disavowing and misunderstanding their meaning, 
the half-uttered, half-intimated congratulations of the courtiers upon 
the favour of the queen, carried apparently to its highest pitch 
during the interview of that morning; from which most of them 
seemed to augur, that he might soon arise from their equal in rank 
to become their master. And now, while the subdued, yet proud 
smile with which he disclaimed those inferences was yet curling 
his cheek, the queen shot into the circle, her passions excited to 
the uttermost; and, supporting with one hand, and apparently with- 
out an eflbrt, the pale and sinking form of his almost expiring 
wife, and pointing with the finger of the other, to her half-dead 
features, demand^ in a voice that sounded to the ears of the 
astounded statesman like the last dread trumpet-call, that is to 
summon body and spirit to the judgment seat, * Enowest thou this 
woman V " 

The reader will observe that the whole of this splen- 
did passage is devoted to external efibcts : thei loosened 
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hair and sparkling eyes of Elizabeth — ^the grouping of 
the courtiers — the proud smile yet on the cheek of Lei- 
cester — the pale and sinking form of the wife.t Only by 
external effects do we guess at the emotions of the 
agents. Scott is thinking of the costume and postures 
of the actors, not the passions they represent. Let us 
take a parallel passage in Shakspeare ; parallel, for, in 
each, a mind disturbed with jealousy, is the real object 
placed before the reader. It is thus that lago describes 
Othello, after the latter has conceived his first suspi- 
cions : * 

** Look whore be comes ! Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrupe of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow^dst yesterday. 
Othello. Ha ! ha ! false to me V 

Here the reader will observe that there is no attempt 
at the picturesque — no sketch at the outward man. It 
is only by a reference to the wo that kills sleep that we 
can form any notion of the haggard aspect of the moor. 
So, if we compare the ensuing dialogue in the romance 
with that in the tragedy, we shall remark that Elizabeth 
utters only bursts of shallow passion, which convey 
none of the deep effects of the philosophy of jealousy ; 
none of the sentiments that " inform us what we are." 
But every sentence uttered by Othello penetrates" to the 
very root of the passion described : the farewell to fame 
and pomp, which comes froVn a heart that, finding false- 
hood in the prop it leaned on, sees the world itself, and 
all its quality and circumstance, crumbled away; the 
burst of vehement incredulity; the sudden return to 
doubt ; the intense revenge proportioned to the intense 
love ; the human weaknees that must seek faith some- 
where, and, with the loss of Desdemona, cast itself upon 
her denouncer; the mighty knowledge of the heart exhi- 
bited in those simple words of lago, " I greet thy love ;*' — 
compare all this with the mere words of Elizabeth, which 
have no force in themselves) but are made effective bv 
the picturesque grouping of the scene, and you will 
detect at once the astonishing distinction between 
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Shakspeare and Scott. Shakspeare could have com- 
posed the most wonderful plays from the stories in 
Scott ; Scptt could have written the most excellent stage 
directions to the plays of Shakspeare. 

If the novelist be contented with the secondary order 
of art in fiction, and satisfied if his incidents be varied, 
animating, and striking, he may write from chapter to 
chapter, and grope his way to a catastrophe in the 
dark ; but if he aim at loftier and more permanent efiects, 
he will remember that to execute grandly we must con- 
ceive nobly. He will suffer the subject he selects to lie 
long in his mind, to be revolved, meditated, brooded 
over, until, from the chaos breaks the light, and he sees 
distinctly the highest end for which his materials can 
be used, and the best process by which they can be 
reduced to harmony and order. 

If, for instance, he found his tale upon some legend, 
the author, inspired with a great ambition, will consider 
what will be, not the most vivid interest, but the loftiest 
and most durable order of interest he can extract from 
the incidents. Sometimes it will be in a great truth 
elicited by the catastrophe ; sometimes by the delinea- 
tion of one or more characters ; sometimes by the mas- 
tery over, and development of, some complicated pas- 
sion. Having decided what it is that he designs to 
work out, he will mould his story accordingly; but 
before he begin to execute, he will have clearly in- 
formed his mind of the conception that induces the 
work itself. 

INTEREST. 

No fiction can be first-r^ite if it fail to create interest* 
But the merit of the fiction is not, by any means, pro- 
portioned to the degree of excitement it produces, but to 
the quality of the excitement. It is certainly ^ome meril 
to make us weep ; but the great artist will consider from 
what sources our tears are to be drawn. We may 
weep as much at the sufferings of a beggar as at the 
agonies of Lear; but from what sublime sympathies 
arise our tears for the last 7 what commonplace pity will 

VOL. I. — 7 
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produce the first? We may have our interest much 
more acutely excited by the " Castle of Udolpho ** than 
by " Anastasius ;'' but iu the one, it is a melo;^lramatic 
arrangement of hair-breadth escapes, and a technical 
skill in the arrangement of vulgar mysteries — ^in the 
other, it is the consummate knowledge of actual life, that 
fascinates the eye to the page. It is necessary, then, 
that every novel should excite interest ; but one novel 
may produce a much more gradual, gentle, and sub- 
dued interest than another, and yet have infinitely more 
merit in the qtiaJitj/ of the interest it excites. 

TERROR AND HORROR. 

True art never disgusts. If, in descriptions intended^ 
to harrow us, we feel sickened and revolted by the very* 

Eower with which the description is drawn, the author 
as passed the boundary of his province ; he does not 
appal — ^he shocks. . Thus, nothing is more easy than to 
produce a feeling of intense pain by a portrait of great 
bodily sufiering, the vulgarest mind can do this, and the 
mistaken populace of readers will cry, " See the power 
of this author !" But all sympathy with bodily torture 
is drawn from our basest infirmities ; all sympathy with 
mental torture from our deepest passions and our most 
spiritual nature. Horror is generally produced by the 
one. Terror by the other. If you describe a man 
hanging by a breaking bough over a precipice — if you 
paint ms starting eyeballs, his erect hair, the death- 
sweat of his brow, the cracking of the bough, the depth 
of the abyss, the sharpness of the rock, the roar of the 
cataract below, you may make us dizzy and sick with 
sympathy ; but you operate on the physical nerves, and 
our sensation is that of coarse and revolting pain. But 
take a moral abyss ; QSdipus, for instance, on the brink of 
learning the awful secret which proclaims him an in- 
cestuous parricide. Show the splendour of his power, 
the depth of his wisdom^ the loftiness of hispride, and 
then gradually, step by step, reveal the precipice on 
which he stands — and vou work not on the body but the 
mind; you produce the true tragic emotion, terror. 
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Even in this, you must stop short all that could make ter- 
ror revolt while it thrills us. This, Sophocles has done by 
one of those fine perceptions of nature, which open the 
sublimest mysteries of art ; we are not allowed time to suf- 
fer our thought to dwell upon the incest and self-assault 
of CEdipus, or upon the suicide of Jocasta, before, by the 
introduction of the children, terror melts into pity, and 
the parricide son assumes the new aspect of the broken- 
hearted father. A modern French writer, if he had 
taken this subject, would have disgusted us by details of 
the incest itself, or forced us from the riven heart to 
gaze on the bloody and eyeless sockets of the blind 
king ; and the more he disgusted us, the more he would 
have thought that he excelled the tragedian of Colonos. 
Such of the Germans, on the contrary, as follow the 
school of Schiller, will often stop as far short of the true 
boundaries of terror, as the French romanticists would 
go beyond it. Schiller held it a principle of art never 
to leave the complete and entire effects of a work of art 
one of pain. According to him, the pleasure of the art 
should exceed the sympathy with the suffering. He 
sought to vindicate this principle by a reference to the 
Greek drama, but in this he confounded the sentiments 
with which we, moderns, read the works of iEschylus 
and Sophocles, with the sentiments with which a Gi^eek 
would have read them. No doubt, to a Greek, reli- 
giously impressed with the truth and reality of the woes 
or the terror depicted, " the Agamemnon " of ^schy- 
lus, the "CEdipus Tyrannus" of Sophocles, and the 
"Media" of Euripides, would have left a far more 
unqualified and overpowering sentiment of awe and 
painful sympathy than we now can entertain for victims, 
whom we believe to be shadows, to deities and destinies 
that we know to be chimeras. Were Schiller's rule 
universally adopted, we should condemn Othello and 
Lear. 

Terror may then be carried up to its full extent, pro- 
vided that it w^ork upon us through the mind, not the 
body, and stop short of the reaction of recoil and dis« 
gust. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

One of the greatest and most peculiar arts of the 
novelist is description. It is in this that he has a mani- 
fest advantage over the dramatic poet The latter will 
rarely descnbe scenery, costume, personals, for they 
ought to be placed before the eyes of the audience by 
the theatre and the actors. When he does so, it is 
generally understood by an intelligent critic, to be an 
episode introduced for the sake of some poetical beauty, 
which, without absolutely carrying on the plot, increases 
the agreeable and artistical effect of the whole perform- 
ance. This is the case with the description of Dover 
cliff, in "Lear," or with that of the chasm which 
adorns, by so splendid a passage, the monstrous tragedy 
of the." Cenci." In the classical French 'theatre, as in 
the Greek, description, it is true, becomes an essential 
part of the play itself, since the catastrophe is thrown 
into description. Hence, the celebrated picture of the 
death of Hippolyte, in the " Phedre " of Racine — of the 
suicide of Hasmon in the "Antigone" of Sophocles. 
But it may be doubted whether both Sophocles and his 
French imitator did not, in this transfer of action to 
words, strike at the very core of dramatic art, whether 
ancient or modern ; for it may be remarked — and we 
are surprised that it has not been remarked before, that 
iEschylus preferred placing the catastrophe before the 
eyes of the reader ; and he who remembers the sublime 
^close of the Prometheus, the storm, the lightning, the 
bolt, the shivered rock, and the mingled groans and 
threats of the Titan himself, must acknowledge that the 
effect is infinitely more purely tragical than it would 
have been if we had been told how it all happened by 
the Aggelos or Messenger. So in the " Agamemnon " 
of the same sublime poet, though we do not see the blow 
given, the scene itself, opening, places before us the 
murderess and the corpse. No messenger intervenes — 
no description is required for the. action. "I stand 
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: where I struck him/' says Clytsemnestra. << The deed 
is done !'** 

But without recurring farther to the drama of other 
nations, we may admit at once that in our own it is the 
received and approved rule that action, as much as pos- 
dble, should dispense with description. With narrative 
fiction it is otherwise : the novel writer is his own scene 
painter ; description is as essential to him as canvass is 
to the actor — description of the most various character. 

In this art, none ever equalled Scott. In the compa- 
rison we made between him and Shakspeare, we meant 
not to censure the former for indulging in what the laV 
ter shunned ; each did that which his art required. We 
only lament that Scott did not combine with external 
description an equal, or, at least, not very inferior, skill 
in metaphysical analysis. Had he done so, he would 
have achieved all of which the novelist is capable. 

In the description of natural scenery, the author will 
devote the greatest care to such landscapes as are 
meant for the localities of his principal events. There 
is nothing, for instance, very attractive in the general 
features of a common ; but if the author lead us through 
a common, on which, in a later portion of his work, a 
deed of murder is to be done, he will strive to fix deeply 
in our remembrance, the character of the landscape, the 
stunted tree, or the mantling pool, which he means to 
associate in our minds with an act of terror. 

If the duration of time in a fiction be limited to a 
year, the author may be enabled artfully to show us the 
progress of time by minute descriptions of the gradual 
change in the seasons. This is attempted to be done in 
the tale of " Eugene Aram :" instead of telling us when 
it is July, and when it is October, the author of that 
fiction describes the signs and characteristics of the 
month, and seeks to identify our interest in the natural 
phenomena, with the approaching fate of the hero, him- 
self an observer and an artist of the ^^ clouds that pass 
to and fro," and the '< herbs that wither and are re- 



* Even Sophocles, in one of his finest tragedies, has not scrupled to 
luffer the audience to witness the last moments of Ajax. 

7* 
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newed." Again, in description, if there be any natural 
objects that will bear upon the catastrophe, if, for in- 
stance, the earthquake or the inundation be intended as 
an agent in the fate of those whose history the narrative 
relates, incidental descriptions of the state of the soil, 
frequent references to the river or the sea, will serve 
to make the elements themselves minister to the interest 
of the plot; and the final catastrophe will be made 
at once moi:e familiar, yet more sublime, if we have 
been prepared and led to believe that you have from the 
first designed to invoke to your aid the awful agencies 
of nature herself. Thus, in the CEdipus, at Colonos, the 
poet, at the very opening of the tragedy, indulges in the 
celebrated description of the seats of the dread godesses, 
because the place, and the deities themselves, though 
invisible, belong yet more essentially to the crowning 
doom of the wanderer, than any of the characters intro- 
duced. 

The description oi feelings is also the property of the 
novelist. The dramatist throws the feelings into dia- 
logue, — the novelist goes at once to the human heart, 
and calmly scrutinizes, assorts, and dissects them. 
Few, indeed, are the writers who have hitherto at- 
tempted this — the master mystery of the hierophant! 
Godwin has done so the most elaborately ; Goethe the 
most skilfully. The first writer is, indeed, so minute, 
that he is often frivolous— so lengthened, that he is 
generally tedious ; but the cultivator of the art, and not 
the art itself, is to be blamed for such defects. A few 
words will often paint the precise state of emotion as 
faithfully as the most voluminous essay ; and in this 
department condensation and brevity are to be carefully 
studied. Conduct us to the cavern, light the torch, and 
startle and awe ufe by what you reveal ; but if you keep 
us all day in the cavern, the effect is lost, and our only 
feeling is that of impatience and desire to get away. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF INCIDENTS. 

Distinctions between the JVovel and the Drama. 

In the arrangement of incidents, the reader will care- 
fully study the distinctions between the novel and the 
drama— distinctions the more important, because they 
are not, at the first glance, very perceptible. 

In the first place, the incidents of a play must grow, 
progressively, out of each other. Each scene should 
appear the necessary consequence of the one that pre- 
cedes it. This is far from being the case with the 
novel ; in the last, it is often desirable to go back instead 
of forward — to wind, to vary, to shift the interest from 
person to person — to keep even your principal hero, 
your principal actor, in the background. In the novel, 
you see more of Frank Osbaldistone than you do of 
Rob Roy ; but bring Rob Roy on the stage, and Frank 
Osbaldistone must recede at once into a fifth-rate per- 
sonage. 

In our closets, we should be fatigued with the inces- 
sant rush of events that we desire, when we make one 
of a multitude. Oratory and the drama in this, resem- 
ble each other — that the things best to hear are not 
always the best to read. In the novel, we address 
ourselves to the one person — on the stage, we address 
ourselves to a crowd: more rapid effects, broader 
and more popular sentiments, more condensed grasp 
of the universal passions are required for the last. 
The calm advice which persuades our friend, would 
only tire out the patience of the crowd. The man who 
writes a play for Covent Garden, ought to remember 
that the theatre is but a few paces distant from the 
Hustings : success at either place, the Hustings or the 
theatre, will depend upon a mastery over feelings, not 

rhaps the most commonplace, but the most commouly 
felt. If, with his strong effects on the stage, the drama- 
tic poet can, like Shakspeare, unite the most delicate 
and subtle refinement, like Shakspeare, he will be a 
consummate artist. But the refinement will not do 
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without the effects. In the novel it is different: the 
most enchanting and permanent kind of interest, in the 
latter, is often gentle, tranquillizing and subdued. The 
novelist can appeal to those delicate and subtle emo- 
tions, which are easily awakened when we are alone, 
which are torpid and unfelt in the electric contagion of 
popular sympathies. The most refining amongst us, 
will cease to refine when placed in the midst of a mul- 
titude. 

There is a great distinction between the plot of a novel 
and that of a play ; a distinction which has been indi- 
cated by Goethe in the " Wilhelm Meister." The novel 
allows accident, the drama never. In the former, your 
principal character may be thrown from his horse, and 
break his neck ; in the latter, this would be a great bur- 
lesque on the first laws of the drama ; for in the drama, 
the incidents must bring about the catastrophe ; in the 
novel, there is no such necessity. Don Quixote at the 
last, falls ill, and dies in his bed ; but in order that he 
should fall ill and die in his bed, there was no necessity 
that he should fight windmills, or mistake an inn for a 
castle. If a novelist had taken for his theme the con- 
spiracy of Fiesco, he might have adhered to history 
with the most perfect consistency of his art. In the 
history, as Fiesco, after realizing his ambitious projects, 
is about to step into the ship, he slips from the plank, 
and the weight of his armour drowns him. This is 
accident, and this catastrophe would not only have been 
admissible in the novel, but would have conveyed, per- 
haps, a sublimer moral than any that fiction could 
invent. But when Schiller adapted Fiesco for the 
stage, he felt that accident was not admissible,* and his 
Fiesco falls by the hand of the patriot Verrina. The 
whole dialogue preceding the fatal blow is one of the 
most masterly adaptations of moral truth to the neces- 
sity of historical infideUty, in European literature. 

In the <* Bride of Lammermoor," Ravenswood is 



* *^The natare of the Drama,** observes Schiller, in his preface to 
Fiesco, and in excuse for bis corruption of history, *» does not admit 
the hand of chanoe.** 
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swallowed up by a quicksand. This catastrophe is 
singularly grand in romance; it could not be allowable 
on the stage ; for this again is accident, and not result. 

The distinctions, then, between the novel and the 
draaia, so far as the management of incidents is con- 
cerned, are principally these: that in the one, the interest 
must always progress — that in the other, it must often 
go back and often halt ; that dealing with human nature 
in a much larger scale in the novel, you will often in- 
troduce events and incidents, not necessarily growing 
one out of the other, though all conducing to the com- 
pleteness of the whole ; that in the drama you have more 
impatience to guard against — you are addressing men 
in numbers, not the individual man ; your effects must be 
more rapid and more startling; that in the novel you may 
artistically have recourse to accident for the working 
out of your design — in the drama, never. 

The ordinary faults of a play by the novelist,* and of 

* " Why is it that a successful novelist never has been a successful 
play-writer ?", This is a question that has been so oilen put, that we 
have been frightened out of considering whether the premises involved 
in the question are true or not. It is something like the schoolboy 
question, " Why is a pound of feathers heavier than a pound of lead ?" 
It is long before Tom or Jack ask, »• Is it heavier ?" Is it true that 
a suocessful novelist never has been a successful play*writer ? We 
will not insist on Goldsmith, whose comedy of ** She Stoops to Con- 
quer," and whose novel of the »* Vicar of Wakefield," are alike among 
the greatest ornaments of our language. But was not Goethe a great 
play-writer and a great novelist ? Who will decide whether the palm 
in genius should be given to the »* Tasso," or the " Wilhelm Meister," 
of that all-sided genius ? Is not the ** Gbost-seer " a successful novel ? 
Does it not afford the highest and most certain testimony of what 
Schiller could have done as a writer of narrative fiction, and are not 
*» Wallenstein,** and •• Fiesco," and " Don Carlos," great plays by the 
same author? Are not ** Candide " and ** Zadig " imperishable mas- 
terpieces in the art of the novelist? And are not ** Zaire " and ** Ma- 
homet " equally immortal ? The three greatest geniuses that, in 
modern times, the Continent has produced, were both novelists and 
dramatists — equally great in each department In France, at this 
day, Victor Hugo, who, with all his faults, is immeasurably the first 
writer in the school he has sought to found, is both the best novelist 
and the most powerful dramatist. That it has not happened oftener 
that the same man has achieved equal honour in the novel and the 
play is another question. But we might just as well ask why it has 
not happened oftener that the same roiui has been equally successful 
in tragedy and epic — in the ode and the didactic — why he, who is sub- 
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a novel by the play-writer, will serve as an illustration 
of the principles which have insensibly regulated each. 
The novelist will be too diffuse, too narrative, and too 
refined in his effects for the stage ; the play- writer will 
be too condensed, abrupt, and, above all, too exa^e- 
rated, for our notions of the natural when we are in the 
closet. Stage effect is a vice in the novel ; but, hjow 
can we expect a man trained to write for the stage, to 
avcnd what on the stage is a merit ? A certain exag- 
geration of sentiment is natural, and necessary, for su- 
bUme and truthful effects when we address numbers ; it 
would be ludicrous uttered to our friend, in his easy 
chair. If Demosthenes, urging a young Athenian to 
conduct himself properly, had thundered out* that su- 
blime appeal to the shades of Marathon, Platea, and 
Salamis, which thrilled the popular assembly, the young 
Athenian would have laughed in his face. IS the dia- 
logue of " Macbeth *' were the dialogue of a romance 
on the same subject, it would be equally good in itself, 
but it would seem detestable bombast. If the dialogue 
in ** Ivanhoe," which is matchless of its kind for spirit 
and fire, were shaped into blank verse, and cut up into 
a five-act play, it would be bald and pointless. As the 
difference between the effective oration and the eloquent 
essay — between Pitt so great to hear, and Burke so 
great to read, so is the difference between the vn^iting 
for the eye of one man, and the writing for the ears of 
three thousand. 

MECHANISM AND CONDUCT. 

The mechanism and conduct of the story ought to 
depend upon the nature of the preconceived design. Do 

lime as a poet, is oflen tame as a prose writer, and vice versa — ^why 
the same artist who painted the ** Transfigaration,** did not paint the 
^* Last Day.*' Nature, circumstance, and education, have not fitted 
many men to be great, except in one line. And least of all are they 
commonly -great in two lines which, though seemfngly close to each 
other, run in parallel directions. The more subtle the distinctions 
between the novel and the play, the more likely they are to be over- 
looked by him who attempts both. It is the same with all departments 
of art; the closer the approximation of the boundaries, the more diffi- 
cult the blending. 
* Dem. de Cor. 
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yoa desire to work out some definite end, through the 
passions or throng the characters you employ ? Do 
you desire to carry on the interest less through cnaracter 
and passion than through incident? Or, do you rather 
desire to entertain and instruct by a general and wide 
knowledge of living manners or human nature? Or, 
lastly, would you seek to incorporate all these objects? 
As you are faithful to your conception, will you be at- 
tentive to, and precise in, the machinery you use ? In 
other words, your progress must depend upon the order 
of interest you mean to be predominant. It is by not 
considering this rule that critics have often called that 
episodical or extraneous, which is in fact a part of the 
design. Thus, in " Gil Bias," the object is to convey to 
the reader a complete picture of the surface of society ; 
the manners, foibles, and peculiarities of the time; ele- 
vated by a general, though not very profound, know- 
ledge of the more durable and universal elements of 
human nature in the abstract. Hence, the numerous 
tales and nouvelletes ^scattered throughout the work, 
though episodical to the adventures of Gil Bias, are not 
e{Hsodical to the design of Le Sage. They all serve to 
complete -and furnish out the conception, and the whole 
would be less rich and consummate ini its effect without 
them. They are not passages which lead to nothing, 
but conduce to many purposes we can never compre- 
hend, unless we consider well for what end the building 
was planned. So if you wish to bring out all the pecu- 
liarities of a certain character, you will often seem to 
digress into adventures which have no palpable bearing 
on the external plot of incident and catastrophe. This 
is constantly the case with Cervantes and Fielding; 
iand the critic who blames you for it, is committing 
the gross blunder of judging the novel" by the laws of 
the drama. 

But as an ordinary rule, it may be observed that, 
since, both in the novel and the play, human life is re- 
presented by an epitome, so in both, it is desirable that 
all your character^ should more or less be brought to 
bear on the conclusions you have in view. It is not 
necessary in the novel that they should bear on the phy- 
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sical events ; they may sometimes bear on the mental 
and interior changes in the minds and characters of the 
persons you introduce. For instance^ if you design-in 
the life of your hero to illustrate the passion of jealousy 
upon a peculiar conformation of mind, you may intro- 
duce several characters and several incidents, which 
will serve to ripen his tendencies, but not have the least 
bearing on the actual catastrophe in which those ten- 
dencies are confirmed into deeds. This is but fidelity to 
real life, in which it seldom happens that they who 
foster the passion are the witnesses or suflferers of the 
effects. This distinction between interior and external 
agencies will be made apparent by a close study of the 
admirable novel of Zeluco. 

In the mechanism of external incidents, Scott is the 
greatest model that fiction possesses; and if we select 
from his works that in which this mechanism is most 
artistical, we instance not one of his most brilliant and 
popular, but one in which he combined all the ad van* 
tages of his multiform and matured experience in the 
craft: we mean the " Fair Maid of Perth." By noting 
well the manner in which, in this tale, the scene is ever 
varied at the right moment, and the exact medium pre- 
served between abruptness and longueur; how all the 
incidents are complicated, so as to appear inextricable, 
yet the solution obtained by the simplest and shortest 
process, the reader will learn more of the art of mc- 
chanical construction, than by all the rules that Aris- 
totle himself, were he living, could lay down. 

DIVISIONS OP THE WORK. 

In the drama, the divisions of the plot into Acts are of 
infinite service in condensing and simplifying the design 
of the author. The novelist will find it convenient to 
himself to establish analogous divisions in the conduct 
of his story. The division into volumes is but the afifair 
of the printer, and afifords little help to the intellectual 
purposes of the author. Hence, most of our greatest no- 
vehsts have had recourse to the more definite sub-parti- 
tion of the work into Books; and if the student use this 
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mode of division, not from capricious or arbitrary plea- 
sure, but with the same purposes of art, for which, in 
the drama, recourse is had to the division into acts, he 
will find it of the greatest service. Properly speaking, 
each book should be complete in itself, working out the 
exact and whole purpose that the author meditates in 
that portion of his work. It is clear, therefore, that the 
number of his books will vary according to the nature 
of his design. Where you have shaped your story after 
a dramatic fashion, you will often be surprised to find 
how greatly you serve to keep your construction faith- 
ful to your design, by the mere arrangement of the work 
into the same number of sub-divisions as are adopted in 
the drama, viz., five books instead of five acts. Where, 
on the other hand, you avoid the dramatic construction, 
and lead the reader through great varieties of life and 
action, meaning, in each portion of the history of your 
hero, to illustrate separate views of society or human 
nature, you will probably find a much greater number 
of sub-divisions requisite. This must depend upon your 
design. Another advantage in these divisions consists 
in the rules that your own common sense will suggest 
to you with respect to the introduction of characters. 
It is seldom advisable to admit any new character of 
importance, after the interest has arrived at a certain 
point of maturity. As you would not introduce a new 
character of consequence to the catastrophe, in the fifth 
act of a play, so, though with more qualification and 
reserve, it will be inartistical to make a similar intro- 
duction in the corresponding portion of a novel. The 
most illustrious exception to this general rule is in " Cla- 
rissa,'* in which the avenger, the orother of the heroine, 
and the executioner of Lovelace, only appears at the 
close of the story, and for the single purpose of revenge; 
and here the effect is heightened by the lateness and 
suddenness of the introduction of the very person to 
whom the catastrophe is confided. 

THE CATASTROPHE. 

The distinction between the novel and the drama is 

VOL. I. — 8 
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usually very visible in the catastrophe. The stage 
effect of bringing all the characters together in the 
closing chapter, to be married or stabbed as the thing 
may require, is, to a fine taste, eminently displeasing in 
a novel. It introduces into the very place where we 
most desire verisimilitude, a clap-trap and theatrical 
effect. For it must be always remembered, that in 
prose fiction we require more of the real than we do 
in the drama (which belongs, of right, to the regions of 
pure poetry,) and if the very last effect bequeathed to 
us be that of palpable delusion and trick, the charm of 
the whole work is greatly impaired. Some of Scott's 
romances may be justly charged with this defect. 

Usually, the author is so far aware of the inartist-like 
effect of a final grouping of all the characters before the 
fall of the curtain, that he brings but few of the agents 
he has employed to be present at the catastrophe, and 
follows what may be called the wind-up of the main 
interest, by one or more epilogical chapters, in which 
we are told how Sir Thomas married and settled at his 
country seat, how Miss Lucy died an old maid, and 
how the miser Grub was found dead on his money chest; 
disposing in a few sentences of the lives and deaths of 
all to whom we have been presented — a custom that 
we think might now give place to less hacknied inven- 
tions. 

The drama will bear but one catastrophe ; the novel 
will admit of more. Thus, in " Ivanhoe," the more ve- 
hement and apparent catastrophe is the death of Bois 
Guilbert ; but the marriage of Ivanhoe, the visit of Re- 
becca to Rowena, and the solemn and touching fare- 
well of the Jewess, constitute, properly speaking, a 
catastrophe no less capital in itself, and no less essential 
to the completion of the incidents. So also there is often 
a moral catastrophe, as well as a physical one, some- 
times identified each with the other, sometimes distinct. 
If you have been desirous to work out some conception 
of a principle or a truth, the design may not be com- 
pleted till after the more violent effects which form the 
physical catastrophe. In the recent novel of << Alice, 
or the Mysteries," the external catastrophe is in the 
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vengeance of Csesarini and the death of Vargrave, but 
the complete denouement and completion of the more 
typical meanings and ethical results of the fiction are 
reserved to the moment when Maltravers recognises the 
natural to be the true ideal, and is brought, by the faith 
and beauty of simple goodness, to affection and respect 
for mankind itself. In the drama, it would be neces- 
sary to incorporate in one scene all the crowning re- 
sults of the preceding events. We could not bear a new 
interest after the death of Bois Guilbert ; and a new act 
of mere dialogue between Alice and Maltravers, after 
the death of Vargrave, would be insufferably tame and 
frigid. The perfection of a catastrophe is not so much 
in the power with which it is told, as in the feeling of 
completeness which it should leave on the mind. On 
closing the work, we ought to feel that we have read a 
whole — that there is a harmonious unity in all its parts 
— that its close, whether it be pleasing or painful, is that 
which is essentially appropriate to aH that has gone be- 
fore ; and not only the mere isolated thoughts in the 
work, but the unity of the work itself, ought to leave its 
single and deep impression on the mind. The book 
itself should be a thought. 

There is another distinction between the catastrophe 
of a novel and that of a play. In the last, it ought to 
be the most permanent and striking events that lead to 
the catastrophe ; in the former, it will often be highly 
artistical to revive, for the consummating effect, many 
slight details — incidents the author had but dimly sha- 
dowed out — mysteries, that you had judged, till then, 
he had forgotten to clear up; and to bring a thousand 
rivulets, that had seemed merely introduced to relieve 
or adorn the way, into the rapid gulf which closes over 
all. The effect of this has a charm not derived from 
mere trick, but from its fidelity to the natural and life- 
like order of events. What more common in the actual 
world than that the great crises of our fate are in- 
fluenced and coloured, not so much by the incidents and 
persons we have deemed most important, but by many 
things of remote date, or of seeming insignificance. 
The feather the eagle carelessly sheds by the way-side 
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plumes the shaft that transfixes him. In this manage- 
ment and combination of incidents towards the grand 
end, knowledge of human nature can alone lead the 
student to the knowledge of ideal art. 

These remarks form the summary of the hints and 
suggestions that, after a careful study of books, we sub- 
mit to the consideration of the* student in a class of 
literature now so widely cultivated, and hitherto almost 
wholly unexamined by the critic. We presume not to 
say that they form an entire code of laws for the art. 
Even Aristotle's immortal treatise on poetry, were it 
bequeathed to us complete, would still be but a skeleton; 
and though no poet could read that treatise without ad- 
vantage, the most glorious poetry might be, and has 
been, written in defiance of nearly all its laws. Genius 
will arrive at fame by the light of its own star : but 
criticism can often serve as a sign-post to save many an 
unnecessary winding, and indicate many a short way. 
He who aspires to excel in that fiction which is the 
glass of truth, may learn much from books and rules^ 
from the lecturer and the critic; but he must be also the 
imaginer, the observer. He will be ever examining 
human life in its most catholic and coniprehensive 
aspects. Nor is it enough to observe — it is necessary to 
feel. We must let the heart be a student as well as the 
head. No man who is a passionless and cold spectator, 
will ever be an accurate analyst, of all the motives and 
springs of action. Perhaps, if we were to search for 
the true secret of creative genius, we should find that, 
secret in the intenseness of its sympathies. 
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CONVERSATION WITH AN AMBITIOUS 
STUDENT IN ILL HEALTH. 

I HAVE always loved the old form of dialogue ; not, 
indeed, so much for investigating truth, as for speaking 
oi truths after an easy, yet not an uncritical or hasty 
fashion. More familiar than the essay, more impressed 
with the attraction of individual character, the dialogue 
has also the illustrious examples of old — to associate 
the class to which it belongs with no common-place or 
ignoble recollections. It may perhaps be still possible 
to give to the lighter and less severe philosophy — a form 
of expression at once dramatic and unpedantic. I have 
held of late some conversations^ that do not seem to me 
altogether uninteresting, with a man whom I have long 
considered of a singular and original character, i 
have obtained his permission to make the conversations 
public: perhaps, of ialf modds of effecting this object, a 
periodical work.may afford the best. The subjects treated 
on — ^the manner of treatmg.them — may not be deemed of 
syfficienl importance for publication in a separate form. 
Besides^ — and to say the truth — I have always set a 
high value on the digpity of a book. It seems to me 
necessary that a book, be it only a novel, (i say only, 
in compliance with the vulgar,) should illustrate some 
great moral end: it should be a maxim brightened into 
a picture. . The coaversations I am about to record are 
far too desultory to realize this character. They are 
scattered and broken in themselves — scattered and 
broken be the method of their publication. Perhaps, 
indeed, they would remain altogether unretailed, were 
it not for my friend '§ conviction that the seal is set 
upon the limit of his days, and did L not see sufficient 

8* 
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evidence in his appearance to forbid me to hope that he 
can linger many months beyond the present date. To 
his mind whatever be its capacities, its cultivation, its 
aspirings, all matured and solid offspring is forbidden. 
These fugitive tokens of all he acquired, or thought, or 
felt, are, if we read aright, human prol)abilities, the sole 
testimony that he will leave behind him ; not a monu- 
ment, but at least a few leaves, scarcely withered we 
will hope in one day, upon his grave. I feel a pain in 
writing the above words, but will he?: — No ! — or he has 
wronged himself. He looks from the little inn of his mor- 
tality, and anticipates the long summer journey before 
him; he repines not to-day that he must depart to- 
morrow. 

On Saturday last, November 13th, I rode to L— 's 
habitation, which is some miles from my own home. 
The day was cold enough, but I found him in his 
room, with the windows open,and feeding an old favourite 
in the shape of a squirrel, that had formerly been a tame 

companion. L , on arriving at his present abode, 

had released it ; but it came from the little copse in 
• front of the windows every day to see its former mas- 
ter, and to receive some proof of remembrance from his 
good-natured hospitality. 

CONVERSATION THE FIRST.^ 

** After all," said L -, *^ though the short and 

simple annals of the poor are often miserable enough, 
no peasant lives so wretched a life as the less noble 
animals^ whom we are sometimes tempted to believe 
more physically happy. Observe how uneasily this 
poor wretch looks around him. He is subject to 
perpetual terror from a large Angola cat, that my 
housekeeper chooses to retain in our domestic service, 
and that has twice very nearly devoured my nervous 
little hermit. In how large a proportion of creatures is 
existence composed of one ruling passion — the most 
agonizing of all sensations — fear! No; human life is 
but a Rembrandt kind of picture at the best ; yet we 
have no cause to think there are iMrighter colours in the 
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brute world. Fish are devoured by intestinal worms ; 
birds are subject to continual sickness, some of a very 
torturing nature. Look at this ant-hill, what a melan- 
choly mockery of our kind — ^what eternal wars between 
one hill and another-r-what wrong — what violence! 
You know the red ants invade the camps of the black, 
and bear off the young of these little negroes to be slaves 
to their victors. When I see throughout all nature 
the same miseries, the same evil passions, whose effects 
are crime with us, but whose cause is instinct with the 
brutes, I confess I fell a sort of despondence of our ulti- 
mate doom in this world : 1 almost feel inclined to sur- 
render the noblest earthly hope that man ever formed, 
and which is solely the offspring of modern times — the 
hope of human perfectibility." 

A. You have inclined, then, to the eloquent madness 
of Condorcet and De Stael! You have believed, then, 
in spite of the countless ages before us, ages in which the 

?reat successions of human kind are recorded by the 
ersian epitome of universal history, " They were born, 
they were wretched, they died!" — you have believed, 
despite of so long, so uniform, so mournful an experi- 
ence, desnpite, too, our physical conformation, which, 
even in the healthiest and the strongest, subjects the 
body to so many afflictions, and, therefore, the tem- 
per to so many infirmities — you have believed that we 
yet may belie the past^cast off the slough of crimes, and 
gliding into the full light of knowledge, become as angels 
in the sight of God — you believe^ in a word, that even 
on this earth, by progressing in wisdom, we may pro- 
gress to perfection. 

I^. What else does the age we Uve in betoken? 
Look around ; not an inanimate object, not a block of 
woods, not a bolt of iron^ 



^ But doth saffcr an eartk-oh^xnge 
Into, something rich and stpaoge. 



>♦• 



Wherever man applies his intellect^ beholid how he tri- 
umphs. What marvellous improvements in every art, 
every ornament, every luxury of life I Why not these 
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improvements ultimately in life itself? Are we "the 
very fiend's Archmock," that vre can reform every 
thing, save that which will alone enable us to enjoy our 
victory — the human heart. In vain we grasp all things 
without, if we have no command within. No ! Institu- 
tions are mellowing into a brighter form ; with institu- 
tions the character will expand : it will swell from the 
weak bonds of our foibles and our vices ; and if we are 
fated never ta become perfect, we shall advance at 
least, and eternally, towards perfectibility. The world 
hath had two Siaviours — one divine, and one human ; 
the first was the Founder of our religion, the second the 
propagator of our lyiowledge. The second, and I utter 
nothing profane, it ministers to the first — the second is 
the might of the Press. By that, the Father of all safe 
revolutions, the author of all permanent reforms — by 
that, man will effect what the first ordained^ — the reign 
of peace, and the circulation of love among the great 
herd of man. 

Jt. Our conversation has fallen on a topic graver than 
usual; but these times give, as it were, a solemn and 
prophetic tone to all men who thinks and are not yet 
summoned to act. I feel as if I stood behind a veil 
stretched across another and an unknown world, and 
waited in expectation, and yet in awe, the hand that 
was to tear it away. 

Zf. Ay, I envy you at times, (but not always,) the 
long and bright career, that, for the first time in the 
world, is opened to a wise man's ambition ; you may 
live to tread it; you have activity and ardour; and, 
whether you fall or rise, the step forward, you will at 
least adventure. But I am the bird chained, and the 
moment my chain is broken, my course is Heavenward, 
and not destined to the earth. After all, what preacher 
of human vanities is like the flesh, which is yet their 
author! Two years ago, my limbs were firm, my 
blood buoyant — how boundless was my ambition ! Now 
my constitution is gone, and so perish my desires of 

glory. Let me see, A ; you and I entered the 

world together. 

Aj Yes, yet with what different tempers. 
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Zf. True: you were less versatile, more reserved, 
more solidly ambitious, than myself; your tone of mind 
was more solemn, mine more eager ; life has changed 
our dispositions, because it has altered our frames. 
That was a merry year, our first of liberty and plea- 
sure — ^but when the sparkle leaves the cup how flat is 
the draught; society is but the tinkling cymbal, and the 
gallery of pictures, the moment we discover that there 
is no love there. What makes us so wise as our fol- 
lies ? — the intrigues, the amours, that degrade us -while 
enacted, enlighten us when they are passed away. We 
have been led, as it were, by the pursuit of a glittering 
insect to the summit of a mountain, and we see the land 
of life stretched below. 

A. Yet shall we not exclaim with Boileau, 

** Soavent de tous nos mauz la raison est le pire ?*' 

These delusions were pleasant — 

X. To remember— they were wearisome and unpro- 
fitable while we actually indulged- them ; a man plays 
the game of women with manifold disadvantages if he 
Wng any heart to the # contest; if he discover, with 
Marmontel's Alcibiades, that he has not -been really 
Ic/ved, how deeply is he wounded — i/*he has been really 
loved how bitterly may he repent. Society is at war 
with all love except the connubial; and if that passion 
which is the adventurous — the romantic be not in itself 
a crime— our laws have made it so. 

A. But the connubial love? How beautiful that is in 
reality, though so uninteresting to behold ? 

L. It loses its charm with me the moment I remark, 
what I al#ays do remark, that though the good pair 
may be very kind to each other on the whole, they have 
sacrificed respect to that most cruel of undeceivers, 
custom. They have some little gnawing jest at each 
other; they have found out every weakness in each 
other ; and, what is worse, they have found out the sting 
to it. The only interesting, and if I may contradict 
Rochefoucault, the onljr delicious marriages are those 
in which the husband is wise enough to see very little 
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of his wife ; the absence of the morning, prevents ennui 
in the evening, and frequent separations conquer the evil 
charm of custom. 

A. Thus it is that an ardent imagination so often unfits 
us for the real enjoyments of domestic attachment — 
custom blunts the imagination more than it wearies the 
temper. But you had some bright moments in your 
first year of the world — I remember you the admired 
of all, the admirer of how many ? 

L. I was young, rich, well born ; I rode well, I wrote 
verses, and 1 had an elastic and gay temper. See all 
my claims to notice! But the instant my high spirits 
forsook me, society cooled. It is not quite true, that 
adventitious claims alone, unless of the highest order, give 
one a permanent place in the charmed circle of the 
Armidas of our age. Society is a, feast where every 
man must contribute his quota, and when our seat at 
the table is noted as the home of silence and gloom, we 
are soon left to enjoy our meditations alone. Besides, 
the secret of fashion is to surprise, and never to disap- 
point. If you have no reputation for wit, you may 
succeed without it ; if you have, people do not forgive 
you for falling below their expectations ; they attribute 
your silence to your disdain ; they see the lion, and are 
contented to go awQy ; to abuse him, and to see him no 
more. 

A, I have often been surprised to remark you so con- 
tented with silence, whom I have known in some circles 
so — shall I say? — brilliant. 

Zf. There is no mystery in my content, it is in spite 
of myself. I have always preached up the morality of 
being gay ; if I do not practise it, it is because I cannot. 
About two years ago my spirits suddenly fled me. In 
vain I endeavoured to rally them ; in vain I forced my- 
self into the world — in vain " I heard music, and wooed 
the smile of women;" a sort of stupor seized and pos- 
sessed me — I have never in mixed society been able, 
since that time, to shake it off; since then, too, I have 
slowly wasted away, without any visible disease, and I 
am now literally dying of no disorder but the inability 
to live. Speaking of wit, I met at dinner a few weeks 
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ago M ' and W I and two or three other 

persons, eminent, and deservedly, both for wit and 
for humour. One of them, I think M , said, some- 
body or other had wit but no humour ; it was asserted, 
on the other hand, that the person spoken of had 
humour but no wit. I asked the disputants to define 
the difierence between wit and humour, and of course 
they were struck dumb^ 

if. No rare instance of the essence of dispute, which 
consists in making every one allow what nobody under- 
stands. 

L. Perhaps so ; but really, to understand a thing tho- 
roughly, is less necessary than you or I think for. 
Each of the disputants knew very well what he meant, 
but he could not explain ; the difference was clear enough 

^ to serve his own mind as a guide, but, not being ana- 
lyzed, it was not clear enough to be of use to others. 
Wit is the philosopher's quality, by the way-^humour 
the poet's; the nature of wit relates to things, humour 
to persons. Wit utters brilliant truths, humour delicate 
deductions froni the knowledge of indiindual character; 

* Rochefaucult is witty, the Vicar of Wakefield is the 
model of humour. 
A. While you define I could dispute your definition 

> — shall 1? 

L. Not in conversation, we shall end in talking non- 

[ sence ; metaphysical disputes on paper are very well, 
but spoken disputes are only good in special pleading. 

A, When we were at Cambridge together, do you 
remember how the young pedants of our time were 
wont to consider that all intellect consisted in puzzling 

p or setting down each other ? 

L. Ay, they thought us very poor souls, I fancy, for 

J being early wise, and ridiculing what they thought so 
fine ; but that love of conversational argument is less the 
mod§ now than in our grandfather's time : then it made 
a celebrity. You see the intellectual Nestors of that 

time still very anxious to engage you. G n is quite 

offended with me for refusing to argue Helvetius's sys- 
tem with him in a close carriage. 
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** Strangulat iBcIasus dolor atqae ezestuat iotas.*' 

A. The true spirit of conversation consists in building 
on another man's observation, not overturning it ; thus 
the wit says, " apropos of your remark;" and the disa- 
greeable man exclaims, " I cannot agree with you." 

Here our discourse was interrupted by the entrance 

of a female relation of L 's; she came with his 

medicine, for though he considers himself beyond hu- 
man aid, he does not affect to despise the more sanguine, 
hopes of those attached to him. '' Let them think," 
said be, ^^ that they have done all they could for me : 
my boat is on the water, it is true, but it would be ill- 
natured if I did not loiter a little on the strand. It 
seems to me, by the way, a singular thing that, among 
persons about to die, we note so little of that anxious, 
intense, restless curiosity to know what will await them 
beyond the grave, which, with me, is powerful enough 
to conquer regret. Even the most resigned to Grod, 
and the most assured of revelation, know not, nor can 
dream, of the noftere, of the life, of the happiness, pre- 

Eared for them. They know not haw the senses are to 
e refined and sublimated into the faculties of a spirit; 
they know not haw they shall live and move, and have 
their being ; they know not whom they shall see, or 
what they shall hear: they know not the colour,^the 
capacity of the glories with which they are to be 
brought face to lace. Among the many mansions, 
which is to be theirs ? All this, the matter of grand 
and of no irreverent conjecture; all this, it seems to me, 
so natural to revolve — all this I revolve so often, that 
the conjecture incorporates itself into a pas^on, and I 
^ am impatient to pass the Ebon gate, and be lord of the 
eternal secret. Thus, as I approach nearer to death, 
nature, and the face of things, assume a more solemn 
and august aspect. I look upon the leaves, andflhe 
grass, and the water, with a sentiment that is scarcely 
mournful; and yet I know not what all else it may be 
called, for it is deep, grave, and passionate, though 
scarcely sad. I desire, as I look on those, the orna- 
ments and children of earth, to know whether, indeed. 
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such things I shall see no more — ^whether they have no 
likeness, no archetype in the world in which my future 
home is to be cast; or whether they have their images 
above, only wrought in a more wondrous and delightful 
mould. Whether, in the strange land that knoweth 
neither season nor labour, there will not be, among all 
its glories, something familiar. Whether the heart will 
not recognise somewhat that it has known, somewhat of 
" the blessed household tones," somewhat of that which 
the clay loved and the spirit is reluctant to disavow. 
Besides, to one who, like us, has made a thirst and a 
first love of knowledge, what intenseness, as well as 
divinity, is there in that peculiar curiosity which relates 
to the extent of the knowledge we are to acquire. 
What, after all, is Heaven but a transition from dim 
guesses and blind struggling with a mysterious and ad- 
verse fate to the fullness of all wisdom — ^from ignorance, 
in a word, to knowledge — but knowledge of what or- 
der? Thus, even books have something weird and 
mystic in their speculations, which, some years ago, 
my spirit was too encumbered with its frame to recog- 
nise — for what of those speculations shall be true — ^what 
false ? How far has our wisdom gone toward the ar- 
canum of a true morality ; how near has some daring 
and erratic reason approached to the Secret of circu- 
lating happiness around the world. Shall He, whom 
we now contemn as a visionary, be discovered to have 
been the inspired prophet of our blinded and deafened 
race ; and shall He, whom we now honour as the lofty 
saint, or the profound teacher, be levelled to the propa- 
gator and sanctifier of narrow prejudices ; the reasoner 
in a little angle of the great and scarce-discovered uni- 
verse of truth; the moral Chinese, supposing that his 
empire fills the map of the world, and placing under 
an interdict the improvements of a nobler enlighten- 
ment? 

jfl. But to those — and how many are there? — ^who 
doubt of the future world in itself, this solace of conjec- 
ture must be but a very languid and chilled exertion of 
the mind. 

L* I grant it. I am not referring to the herd, wjiether 
iroL. I. — ^9 
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of one faith or another, or of none. I have often pleased 
myself with recalling an anecdote of Fuseli — a wonder- 
ful man, whose capacities in this world were only a 
tithe part developed; in every thing of his, in his 
writings as well as his paintings, you see the mighty 
intellect struggling forth with labour and pain, and with 
only a partial success ; and feeling this himself — ^feeling 
this contest between the glorious design and the crip 
pled power — I can readily penetrate into his meaning 
in the reply I am about to repeat. Some one said to 
him, •* Do you really believe, Mr. Fuseli, in the future 
existence of the soul ?" " I don't know,'* said Fuseli, 
whether you have a soul or no, but, by Grod ! I know 
that / have." And really, were it not for the glorious 
and all-circling compassion expressed by our faith, it 
would be a little difBcult to imagine that the soul, that 
title-deed to immortality, were equal in all— equal in 
the dull, unawakened clod of flesh, which performs the 
offices that preserve itself, and no more, and in the 
bright and winged natures with which we sometimes 
exalt our own, and which seem to have nothing human 
about them but the garments (to use the Athenian's* 
familiar metaphor) which they wear away. You will 
smile at my pedantry, but one of the greatest pleasures 
I anticipate in arriving at home — as the Moravian sec- 
tarians so endearingly call heaven — is to see Plato, and 
learn if he had ever been, as he himself imagined, and I 
am ready to believe, in a brighter world before he de- 
scended to this. So bewitching is the study of that 
divine genius, that I have often felt a sort of jealous 
envy of the living Platonist— Taylor; a man who seems 
to have devoted a whole life to the contemplation of 
that mystical and unearthly philosophy. My ambition 
— had I enjoyed health — would never have sufiered me 
to have become so dreaming a watcher over the lamp 
in another's tomb; but my imagination would have 
placed me in an ideal position, that my restlessness for- 
oade me in reaUty. This activity of habit, yet love of 
literary indolence — this planning of schemes and con* 

*Socrfttef. 
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quests in^ learning, from which one bright smile from 
enterprise would decoy me, when half begun, made 

C call me, not unaptly, " the most extraordinary 

reader he ever knew — in theory.*' I see, by the by, 
that you are leaning upon the " Life of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury" — will you open, the page in which I have 
set a mark. We were speaking of the soul, and that 
page expresses a very beautiful and eloquent, if not 
very deep sentiment, on the subject. Will you read it ? 

M. Certainly, — " As in my mother's womb,* that 
formatrix which formed my eyes, ears, and other 
senses, did not intend them for that dark and noisome 
place — but, as being conscious of a better life, made 
them as fitting organs to apprehend and perceive those 
things which occur in this world, — so I believe, since 
my coming into this world, my soul hath formed or 
produced certain faculties, which are almost as useless 
fox this life as the above-named senses were for the 
mother's womb ; and these faculties are Hope, Faith, 
Love, and Joy, since they never rest or fix on any tran- 
sitory or perishing object in this world — as extending 
themselves to something farther than can be here given, 
and, indeed, acquiesce only in the perfect Eternal and 
Infinite." 

L, It is fine — is it notf 

jj. Yes. It is a proof that the writer has felt that 
vague something which carries us beyond the world. 
To discover the evidence of that feeling, is one of my 
first tasks in studying a great author. How solemnly 
it burns through Shakspeare ! with what a mournful 
and austere grandeur it thrills through the yet diviner 
Milton ! how peculiarly it has stamped itself in the pages 
of our later poets — ^Wordsworth, Shelley, and even the 
more alloyed and sensual, and less benevolent verse of 
Byron. But this feeling is rarely met in any of the 
Continental poets, except, if I am informed rightly, the 
Germans. 



* I am not eure thiit I retail this passage verbatim, I committed it 
to memory, and I cannot now obtain the book by which to collate my 
recollection. 
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L. Ay; Goethe has it. To me, there is something 
very mysterious and spiritual about Goethe's genius — 
even that homely and plain sense with which, in com- 
mon with all master minds, he so often instructs us, and 
which is especially evident in his Memoirs, is the more 
effective from some delicate and subtle beauty of sen- 
timent with which it is always certain to be found in 
juxtaposition. 

A. I remember a very delicate observation of his in 
" Wilhelm Meisler," a book which had a very marked 
influence upon my own mind ; and though the observa- 
tion may seem common-place, it is one of a nature very 
peculiar to Goethe : — " When,*' he remarks, " we have 
despatched a letter to a friend which does not find him^ 
but is brought back to us, what a singular emotion is 
produced by breaking open our own seal, and con- 
versing with our altered self as with a third person." 

L. There is something ghost-like in the conference, 
something like a commune with one's wTaith. 

A» You look in vain among the works of Scott for a 
remark like that. 

Z. Is the accusation fair 1 You look in vain in the 
" Wilhelm Meister " for the gorgeous painting of " Ivan- 
hoe." But I confess myself no idolater of the " Waver- 
ly " novels ; nor can I subscribe to the justice of 
advancing them beyond the wonderful poetry that pre- 
ceded them. All Scott's merits seem to me especially 
those of a poet ; and when you come to his prose wri- 
tings, you have the same feelings, the same descriptions, 
the same scenes, with the evident disadvantage of being 
stripped of a style of verse peculiarly emphatic, burn- 
ing, and original. Where, in all the novels, is there a 
scene that, for rapidity, power, and the true lightning 
of the poet, if I may use the phrase, equals that in 
" Rokeby," not often quoted now, in which Bertrand 
Risingham enters the church — 

** The outmost crowd have heard a sound, 
Like horse^s hoof on hardened ground,** &c. 

Rokthy^ Canto 6, stanza 32. 
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A scene, very celebrated for its compression and bold 
painting, is to be found in the. " Bride of Abydos " — 

** One bound he made, and gainM the strmnd.** 

Bride of Ahydos^ Canto 2, stanza 24. 

Compare the two. How markedly the comparison is 
in favour of Scott. In a word, he combines in his poe- 
try all the merits of his prose ; and the demerits of the 
latter — the trite moral, the tame love, the want of sym- 
pathy with the great herd of man, the aristocratic and 
kingly prejudice, either vanish from the poetry or as- 
sume a graceful and picturesque garb. I venture to 
prophesy that the world will yet discover that they have 
overrated one proof of his mighty genius, at the expense 
of an unjust slight to another. Yes, his poetry burns 
with its own light. A reviewer in the "Edinbro" 
observes, that " in spirit, however different in style, 
Shakspeare and Scott convey the best idea of Homer." 
The resemblance of Shakspeare to Homer I do not, in- 
deed, trace ; but that of Scott to the Great Greek, I 
have often and often noted. Scott would have trans- 
lated Homer wonderfully^ and in his own ballad 
metre. 

A. Have you seen his work on Demonology ? 

L. No. I hear his explainings away are ingenious ; 
but I am far from disbelieving in ghosts. I hold the 
matter in doubt : the proper state of the mind in all 
things where evidence and experience are not positive, 

A. Are you in earnest ? 

L. Perfectlv. 

A. Have you seen a ghost, then ? 

L. You may smile, but I am not certain whether I 
have or not^, 

A. The story, the story. 

L. It must not be retailed, then. 

A. It shall not.* 



* The reader wHl forgive me for allowing the above sentences to 
stand; they are carious, as showing a pecaliar infirmity of character, 
is quite sincere. 

9* 
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A. Of all enthusiasts, the painter Blake seems to have 
been the most remarkable. With what a hearty faith 
he believed in his faculty of seeing spirits and con- 
versing with the dead. And what a delightful vein of 
madness it was — with what exquisite verses it inspired 
him! 

Zr. And what engravings ! I saw, a few days ago, a 
copy of the " Night Thoughts," which he had illustrated 
in a manner at once so grotesque, so sublime — ^now by 
so literal an interpretation, now by so vague and dis- 
connected a train of invention, that the whole makes 
one of the most astonishing and curious productions 
which ever balanced between the conception of genius 
and the raving of positive insanity. I remember two 
or three, but they are not the most remarkable. To 
these two fine lines — 

** *Ti8 greatly wise to talk with oar past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven ;'* ' 

he has given the illustration of one sitting and with an 
earnest countenance conversing with a small, shadowy 
shape at his knee, while other shapes, of a similar form 
and aspect, are seen gliding heavenward, each with a 
scroll in its hands. Iiie effect is very solemn. Again, 
the lines — 

•• Till Death, that mighty hunter, earths them all/* 

is bodied forth by a grim savage with a huge spear, 
cheering on fiendish and ghastly hounds, one of which 
has just torn down, and is griping by the throat, an 
unfortunate fugitive : the face of the hound is unuttera- 
bly death-like. 
The verse^- 

•» We censure nature for a span too short," 

obtains an illustration, literal to ridicule. A bearded 
man of gigantic statue is spanning an infant with fais 
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Rnger and thumb. Scarcely less literal, but more im- 
pressive, is the engraving of the following : — 

** When Sense tuim «ava|^, brolce from Reason's chain, 
And sinifB fiilse peaoe tllll •joMther'd by ihe pall!*' 

You perceive a young female savage, with long locks, 
wandering alone, and exulting — while above, two bodi- 
less hands extend a mighty pall, that appears about to 
fall upon the unconscious rejoicer. 

A. Young*was fortunate. He seems almost the only 
poet who has had his mere metaphors illustrated and 
made corporeal. 

L. What wonderful metaphors they are ; sometimes 
trite, familiar, common-plaoe — sometimes bombast and 
fantastic, but often how ineffably sublime. Milton him- 
self has not surpassed them. But Young is not done 
justice to, popular as he is. He has never yet had a 
critic to display and make current his most peculiar and 
emphatic beauties. 

i?. We can, to be sure, but ill supply the place of 
such a critic ; but let us, some day or other, open his 
" Night Thoughts " together, and make our comments. 

L. It will be a great pleasure to me. Young is, of 
all poets, the one to be studied by a man who is about 
to break the golden chains that bind him to the world 
— ^this gloom, then, does not appal or deject ; for it is 
the gloom of this earth we are about to leave, and casts 
not a single shadow over the heaven which it contrasts 
— 'the dark river of his solemn and dread images sweeps 
the thoughts onward to eternity. We have no desire 
even to look behind ; the idea« he awakens are, in his 
own words, " the pioneers of death ;" they make the 
road broad and clear ; they bear down those " arrests 
and barriers,*' the affections; the goal, starred and 
luminous with glory, is placed fiiU before us; every 
thing else, with which he girds our path, afSicts and 
saddens. We recoil, we shudder at life ; and as chil- 
dren that in tears and agony at some past peril bound 
forward to their mother's knee, we hasten, as our com- 
fort and our parent, to "the bosom <tf 'deafth. 
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OONVER^ATIOK THE SECONB. 



Whek I called on L , the third day after the con- 
versation I have attempted to record, though vrith the 
partial success that must always attend the endeavour 
to retail dialogue on paper, I found him stretched on his 
sofa, and evidently much v^eaker than when I had last 
seen him. He had suffered the whole night from vio- 
lent spasms in the chest, and though now free from 
pain, was labouring under the exhaustion which follows 
it. But nothing could wholly conquer in him a certain 
high-wrought, rather than cheerful, elasticity of mind, 
and in illness it was more remarkable than in health ; 
for I know not how it was, but in illness his thoughts 
seemed to stand forth more prominent, to grow more 
transparent than they were wont in the ordinary state 
of the body. He had also of late, until his present 
malady, fallen into an habitual silence, from which only 
at moments he could be aroused. Perhaps, now, how- 
ever, when all his contemplations were bounded to a 
goal apparently near at hand, and were tinged with the 
grave (though in him no gloomy) colours common to the 
thoughts of death — that secret yearning for sympathy — 
that desire to communicate — inherent in man, became 
the stronger, for the short date that seemed allowed for 
their indulgence. Wishes long hoarded, reflections 
often and deeply revolved, finding themselves cut off 
from the distant objects which mey had travailed to 
acquire, seemed wisely to lay down their burden, and 
arrest their course upon a journey they felt they were 
never destined to complete. " I nave been reading," 
said L ■ >, (after we had conversed for some minutes 
about himself) — "that divine work on * The Advance- 
ment of Learning.' '' What English writer (unless it be 
Milton in his prose works,) ever lifled us from this low 
earth like Bacon ? How shrink before his lofty sen- 
tences all the meagre consolation and trite common- 
place of lecturers and preachers, — it is, as he has beau- 
fully expressed it, upon no ** waxen tmngs^*' that he 
urges the mind throi4;h the great courses of heaven. 
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He makes us feel less earthly in our desires, by making 
us imagine ourselves wiser^ — the love of a divine know- 
ledge inspires and exalts u& And so nobly has he 
forced even our ignorance to contribute towards en- 
larging the soul — towards increasing our longings after 
immortality — that he never leaves us, like other philo- 
sopher, with a sense of self-littleness and dissatisfac- 
tion* With the same hand that limits our progress 
on earth, he points to the illimitable glories of heaven. 
Mark how he has done this in the passage I will read 
to you. As he proceeds in his sublime vindication of 
knowledge, ** from the discredits and disgraces it hath 
received all from ignorance, but ignorance, severally 
acquired, appearing sometimes in the zeal and jealousy 
of divines; sometimes in the severity and atrogance of 
politicians ; sometimes in the errors and imperfections of 
learned men themselves." Proceeding in this august 
and majestical defence, he states the legitimate limits of 
knowledge as follows : — " first that we dp not so place 
our felicity in knowledge, as to forget our mortality ; 
secondly, that we make application of our know- 
ledge, to give ourselves repose and contentment, not 
distaste or repining ; thirdly, that we do not presume, 
by the contemplation of nature, to attain to the myste- 
ries of God." After speaking of the first two limits, he 
comes'as follows to the last. ** And for the third point, 
it deserveth to be a little stood upon, and not to be 
lightly passed over ; for if any man shall think, by view 
and inquiry into these sensible and material things, to 
attain that light, wherebv he may reveal unto himself 
the nature or will of God, then indeed is i)e spoiled by 
vain philosophy ; for the contemplation of God's crea- 
txnes and works produceth {having regard to tiie works 
and creatures themselves) knowledge; but {having 
regard to God) no perfect knowledge, but wonder, 
which is broken knowledge. And therefore (note how 
wonderfully this image is translated, and how beatifully 
applied,) it was most aptly said by one of Plato's school, 
'' tnat the sense of man carrieth a resemblance with the 
son, which, as w-e see, openeth and revealeth all the 
celestial globe; but then again it obscureth the stars 
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and celestial globe : so doth the sense discover natural 
things, but it darkeneth and shutteth up divine.' " Tell 
me now, and speak frankly, not misled by the awe and 
antique splendour of the language alone, — tell me whe- 
ther you do not feel, in the above passages, not humbled 
by your ignorance, but transported and raised by its very 
conviction ; for, by leaving the mysteries of heaven, and 
heaven alone, unpenetrated by our knowledge, what do 
we do, in reality, but direct the secret and reverent desires 
of our hearts to that immortal life, which shall put the 
crown upon the great ambition of knowledge, and 
reveal those mysteries which are shut out from us in 
this narrow being. Here, then, there is nothing to 
lower us in our imaginations, — nothing to chill us in the 
ardour of our best aspirings, — nothing to disgust us 
with the bounds of knowledge, or make us recoil upon 
ourselves with the sense of vanity, of emptiness, of 
desolation. It is this — this peculiar prerogative of the 
conviction of our inborn immortality, to take away 
from us that bitterness at the checks and arrests of 
knowledge, of which the wise of all ages have com- 
plained, — to give wings to our thoughts at the very 
moment they are stopped on their earthly course, — ^to 
ennoble us from ourselves at the moment when self lan- 
guishes and droops : it is this prerogative, I say, which 
has always seemed to me the greatest advantage which 
a thinking man, who believes in our immortality, has 
over one who does not And though, fortunately for 
mankind, and for all real virtue, the time is rapidly 
passing away, for attempting to measure the conduct 
of others, by the proportion in which their opinions 
resemble our own, yet it must be confessed, that he who 
claims this prerogative, has a wonderful advantage 
over him who rejects it — in the acquisition of noble and 
unworldly thoughts — in the stimulus to wisdom, and 
the exalting of the affections, the visions, and the 
desires ! It seems to me, as if not only the form, but 
the SOUL of man was made ** to walk erect, and to look 
upon the stars." 

A. — (After some pause.) — ^Whether or not that it 
arises from this sentiment, common (however secretly 
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nursed) to the generality of men ; this sentiment, that 
the sublimest sources of emotion and of wisdom remain 
as yet unknown, there is one very peculiar characte- 
ristic in all genius of the highest order; viz. even its lof- 
tiest attempts impress us with the feeling that a vague 
but glorious "something" inspired or exalted the 
attempt, and yet remains unexpressed. The eflfect is 
like that of the spire, which, by insensibly tapering into 
heaven, owes its pathos and its sublimity to the secret 
thoughts with which that heaven is associated. 

Li. Yes ; and this, which you say, justly, is the cha- 
racteristic of the loftiest order of genius, is that token 
and test of sublimity so especially insisted upon by the 
ancients, who, perhaps, in consequence of the great 
scope left by their religion to inquiry, were more im- 
pressed with the sentiment we speak of, than is common 
to the homelier sense, and the satisfied and quiet con- 
templations of the moderns. The illustrious friend of 
Zenobia* has made it a characteristic of the true 
sublime, to leave behind it something more to be con- 
templated than is expressed ; and again, Pliny, speaking 
of painters, observes, I think of Timanthes, " that in his 
works something moref than was painted was under- 
stood, and that when his art was at the highest, the 
genius was beyond the art." It is this which especially 
designates the poetry of Young. 

A. Whom we were to criticise. 

L. Yes ; but not to-day» My mood is brighter than 
that of the poet, whose soul walketh in the valley of the 
shadow of death. Let us enter upon our task, when we 
can both feel thoroughly satisfied with the consolations 
of his gloom, and forget the darkness around in the 
stars " which he calls to listen." J What news is there 
stirring in this lower world ? 

Here we talked for some time on the aspect of affairs, 
the administration, the disturbances in the country. I 
told him of a distinguished contemporary of ours at 

* Lofifrin, Sect. 7. 

t ** Id uniut hujos operibas intelligitur plus semper qaam pingitur ;^ 
et eitiD Bit ara samma,^ ingenium taoien ultra artem est.** 
X •* And call the sUrs to li»Vin,^^~^Yimng^$ Night ThougkU, 
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Cambridge, who had just been placed in parliament on 

account of his talents* L spoke at lar^e on his 

own ambition to enter a public career. '^ I thmk/' said 
he, '' if I had even at this moment the opportunity to do 
so, the activity, the zeal, the stimulus, which the change 
would produce, might yet save my life. I feel now, as 
if certain sources of emotion dammed up, were wasting 
my heart away with a suppressed ebb and flow, as if 
all my keenest energies were perishing in their scab* 
bard, with their own rust. I should not, were L plunged 
into action, have time to die. As it is, I feel, like the 
old sage, who covered his face with his cloak, and sat 
himself down, waiting for death. 

A. But why not enter public life then at once? 

L. Look at me. Am I in a state to canvass some 
free borough ? to ride here — to walk there — to disguise 
— to bustle — to feast — to flatter — to lie ? 

A. But your relation Lord L ? 

L. Has offered me a seat if I will support bis party, 
the old tories. 

A. And your college friend. Lord ? 

L. Has forgotten me ; yet none more than he will 
grieve, for an hour at least, when I am dead. Let me 
return to my image of the sage and his cloak, I have 
always thought it one of the most afiecting anecdotes in 
history. When Pericles, hearing of the determination 
of the philosopher, (who, you remember, was his pre- 
ceptor, Anaxagoras) hastened to the spot where he sat, 
and tarried for the last release ; he implored the sage in 
a late and unavailing grief, to struggle with his 
approaching fate, and to baffle the gathering death. 
v^' Oh, Pericles," said the old man, stung by the memory 
of long n^lect, and in a feeble and dying voice, as he 
just liffed up his face from his mantle, '^ they who need 
the lamp do not forget to feed it with oil." 

Returning to the excitement and the animation of 
the political world around ; how strangely falls the sound 
of tumult on the ear of one who is about to die^-how 
strange doth it seem to behold life so busy and death so 
near. It is this contrast which, I own, gives me the 
most mournful — ^though vague and reluctantly acknow- 
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ledged — ^feelings that Inexperience ; it gives me a dejec- 
tion, an envy; my higher and more soaring thoughts 
desert me, I become sensible only of my weakness, of 
my want of use, in this world where all are buckling to 
their armour, and awaiting an excitation, an enterprize, 
and a danger. I remember all my old ambition — my 
former hopes— *my energies^ my anticipations; I see 
the great tides of action sweep over me, and behold 
myself not even wrestling with death, but feel it gather 
and darken upon me, unable to stir or to resist I could 
compare myself to some neglected fountain in a ruined 
citv: Amid the crumbling palaces of hope, which have 
fallen around me, the waters of my life ooze away in 
silence and desolation*" 

Ir-^ — ^s voice faltered a little as he spoke, and his 
dog, whether, as I often think, there is in that animal 
an instinct which lets him know by a look, by a tone of 
voice» when the object of his wonderful fidelity and 
afl^tion is sad at heart; his dog, an old pointer, which 
be had cherished for manv years> and was no less his 
companion in the clo8et> than it had once been in the 
chase, came up to him and licked his hand. I own 
tltts little incident affected me, and the tears rushed into 
my eyes. But I was yet more softened when I isaw 
L ■■■ "' ■ ^8 tears were falling fast over the honest counte- 
nance of the dog ; I knew well what was passing in his 
mind-^no womanly weakness — no repining at death ; 
of all men he had suffered most> and felt most keenly, 
the neglect and perfidy of friends ; and, ^t that moment, 
he was contrasting a thousand bitter remembrances with 
the simpk afiection of that humble companion* I never 
saw L weep before, though I have seen him in try- 
ing afilictions, and though his emotions are so easily 
eicited that be never utters a noUe thought, or reads a 
touching sentiment in poetry but you may perceive a 
certain moisture in his eyes, and a quiver in nis lips. 

Our conversation drooped after this, and though I 
stayed with him some hours longer I do not remember 
any thii^ else that day, in our meetings that was worth 
repeating. 

VOL. I. — 10 
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CONVERSATION THE THIRD. 

I called on L the next day; K , one of the 

few persons he admits, was with him ; they were talk- 
ing on those writers who have directed their philosophy 
towards matters of the world ; who have reduced wis- 
dom into epigrams, and given the goddess of the grove, 
and the portico, the dress of a lady of fashion. " Never, 

perhaps," said K , " did virtue, despite the assertion 

of Plato, that we had only to behold in order to adore 
her, attract so many disciples to wisdom as wit has 
done. How many of us nave been first attracted to 
reason, first learned to think, to draw conclusions, to 
extract a moral from the follies of life, by some dazzUng 
aphorism from Rochefoucault or La Bruyere. Point, 
like rhyme, seizes at once the memory and the imagi- 
nation ; for my own part, I will own frankly, that 1 
should never have known what it was to reflect — I 
should never have written jon political economy — I 
should never have penetrated into the character of my 
rogue of a guardian, and saved my fortune by a timely 
act of prudence — I should never have chosen so good a 

wife — nay, I should never have been L -'s friend if 

I had not, one wet Sunday at Versailles, stumbled upon 
Rochefoucault's maxims : from that moment, Ithaught, 
and I thought very erroneously and very superficially 
for some time, but the habit of thinking, by degrees, 
cures the fault; of its noviciateship ; and I often bless 
Rochefoucault as the means which redeemed me from 
a life of extravagance and debauchery, from the 
clutches of a rascal, and made me fond of rational pur- 
suits and respectable society. Yet how little would 
Rochefoucault's book seem likely, to the shallow de- 
claimer on the heartlessness of its doctrines, to producQi 
so TOod an efiect. 

J. Yes, the faults of a brilliant writer are never dan- 
gerous on the long run, a thousand people read his work 
who would read no other ; inquiry is directed to each 
of his doctrines, it is soon discovered what is sound and 
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what is false ; the sound become maxims, and the false 
beacons. But your dull writer is little conned, little 
discussed. Debate, that great winnower of the corn 
from the chaflT, is denied him ; the student hears of him 
as an authority, reads him without a guide, imbibes his 
errors, and retails them as a proof of his learning. In 
a word, the dull writer does not attract to wisdom 
those indisposed to follow it: And to those disposed 
be bequeaths as good a chance of inheriting a blunder 
as a truth. 

L. I will own to you very frankly that I have one 
objection to beginning to thinks from the thoughts of 
these worldly inquirers. Notwithstanding Rochefou- 
cault tells us himself, with so honest a gravity, that he 
had ** les sentimens belles," and that he approved *' ex- 
ti^mement les belles passions," his obvious tendencv is 
not to ennoble; he gives us the exact world, but he does 
not excite us to fill its grand parts ; he tells us the real 
motives of men, but he does not tell us also the better 
motives with which they are entwined, and by cuW- 
vating which they can be purified and raised. This is 
what I find not to blame, but to lament in most of the 
authors who have very shrewdly, and with a felicitous 
and just penetration, unravelled the vices and errors of 
mankind. I find it in La Bruyere, in Rochefoucault, 
even in the more weak and tender Vauvenargues, whose 
merits have, I think, been so unduly extolled by Dugald 
Stewart; I find it in Swift, Fielding, (admirable moralist 
as the latter indubitably is in all me lesser branches of 
moirals ;) and among the ancients, who so remarkable 
for the same want as the sarcastic and inimitable Lu- 
cian ? But let us not judge hastily ; this want of noble- 
ness, so to speak, is not necessarily the companion of 
shrewdness. But mark, where we find them united, 
we acknowledge at once a genius of the very highest 
order ; we acknowledge a Shakspeare, a Tacitus, a Vol- 
taire. 

Jl. Another characteristic of the order of writers we 
refer to is this — they are too apt to disregard books and 
to write from their own experience ; now an experience, 
backed upon some wide and comprehensive theory, is 
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of incalculable value to truth ; but where that theory is 
wanting, the experience makes them correct in minute 
points, but contracted, and therefore in error, on the 
whole ; for error is but a view of some facts instead of 
a survey of all. 

L. In a word, it is with philosophers as with politi- 
cians ; the experience that guides the individuals roust 
be no rule for the community. And here I remember 
a fine and just comparison of the emperor Julian's: 
speaking of some one who derived knowledge from 
practice rather than principle, he compares him to an 
empiric who, by practice, mav cure one or two diseases 
witn which he is familiar; but, having no systeni>or 
theory of art, must necessarily be ignorant of the innu* 
meraUe complaints which have not fallen under his per- 
sonal observation. Yet noti?, when a man ventures to 
speak of a comprehensive and scientific theory, in op- 
position to some narrow and cramped practice, he who 
in reality is the physician— <' he is exclaimed against as 
the quack." 

Shortly after this part of our conversation, K— — 
went away, and we talked on some matters connected 
with L ■ *s private and household affairs. By decrees^ 
as our talk grew more familiar and confidentian and 
while the shades of these long winter evenings gathered 
rapidly over us, as we sat alone by the fire, L- 



spoke of some incidents in his early history — and I, who 
had always felt a deep interest in even the smallest mat- 
ter respecting him, and, despite our intimacy, was un- 
acquainted with many particulars of his life, in which 
I fancied there must be something not unworthy recital, 
pressed him earnestly to give me a short and mink me- 
moir of his actual and literary life. Indeed, I was 
anxious that some portion of the world should know as 
much as may now be known of one who is of no com- 
mon clay, and who, though he has not numbered many 
years, and has passed some of those years in the dissi- 
pation and pleasure common to men of his birth and 
wealth, is now, at least, never mentioned by those who 
know him without a love bordering on idolatry, and an 
esteem more like the veneration we feel for some aged 
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and celebrated philosopher^ than the familiar attach- 
ment generally felt for those of our own years and of no 
public reputation. 

" As to my early life," said L , smiling, in an- 
swer to my urgent request, "I feel that it is but an echo 
of an echo. I do not refuse, however, to tell it you, 
such as it is ; for it may give food to some observations 
from you more valuable than the events which excite 
them ; and, as to some later epochs in my short career, 
it will comfort me, even while it wounds, to speak of 
them. Come to me, then, to-morrow, and I will recall 
in &e mean while what may best merit repeating in the 
memoir you so inconsiderately ask for. But do not 

leave me yet, dear A . Sit down again — let us 

draw nearer to the fire. How many scenes have we 
witnessed in common — how many enterprizes have we 
shared ! let us talk of these, and to-morrow shall come 
my solitary history : self, self, the eternal self — ^let ' us 
run away from it one day more. Could you but know 
how forcibly it appears to me that as life wanes the 
affections warm; I have observed this in many instances 
of early death (early, for in the decay by years the 
heart outlives all its ties.) As the physical parts stiffen, 
so harden the moral. . But in youth, when all the affec- 
tions are green within us, they wilt not willingly perish; 
they stretch forth their arms, as it were, from their 
rokied and falling prison-house — ^they yearn for expan- 
sion and release. ' Is it,' as that divine, thoudi often 
sullied nature, at once the luminary and the beacon to 
English statesmen, has somewhere so touchingly asked ; 
« is it that we grow more tender as the moment of our 
great separation approaches, or is it that they who are 
to live together in another state (for friendship exists 
not but for the good) begin to feel more strongly that 
divine sympathy which is to be the great bond of their 
future society?' "* 

I could have answered this remark by an allusion to 
the change in the physical state ; the relaxation incurred 
by ilkiess ; the hdpiessness we feel when sick, and the 

* BolingbToke*^s Letters to Swift. 
10* 
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sense of dependence, the desire to lean somewhere^ that 
it occasions* But I had no desire to chill or lower the 
imaginative turn of reasoning to which L was in- 
clined, and after a little pause he continued : '^ For noen 
who have ardent affections, there seems to me no me- 
dium between public life and dissatisfaction. In puUic 
life those affections find ample channel ; they become 
benevolence, or patriotism, or the spirit of party— or, 
finally, attaching themselves to things, not persons, 
concentrate into ambition. But in private life, who, 
after the first enthusiasm of passion departs, who, pos^ 
sessed of a fervent and tender soul, is ever coDtented 
with the return it meets ? A word, a glance, chilk us ; 
we ask for too keen a sympathy; we ourselves grow 
irritable that we find it not — the irritability offends; that 
is given to the temper which in reality is the weakoefs 
of the heart — accusation, dispute, coldness, sucoeed* 
We are fiung back upon our own breasts, and so comes 
one good or one evil — we grow devout or we grow 
selfish. Denied vent among our fellows, the affections 
find a refuge in heaven, or they centre in a peevish and 
lonely contraction of heart, and self-love becomes lite- 
rally, as the forgotten Lee has expressed it generally, 

* The ftzletree that darti through all the firame.* 

This inevitable ahernative is more especially to be noted 
in women ; their affections are more acute than ours, 
so also is their disappointment. It is thus you see the 
credulous fondness of the devotee, or the fossilized heart 
of the solitary crone, where, some thirty years back, 
you would have witnessed a soul running over with love 
for all things, and the yearning to be loved again ! Ah! 
why, why is it that no natures are made wholly alike? 
why is it that, of all blessings, we long the most for 
sympathy? and of all blessings it is the one which none 
(or the exceptions are so scanty as not to avail) can 
say, after the experience of years and the trial of cus- 
tom, that they have possessed. Milton, whose fate 
through life was disappointment — disappointment in his 
private ties and his public attachments — Milton, who 
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has descended to an unthinking posterity, as possessing 
a mind, however elevated, at least austere and harsh, 
has, in one of his early Latin poems, expressed this sen- 
timent with a melancholy and soft pathos, not often 
found in the golden and Platonic richness of his youth- 
ful effusions in his own language — 

' Viz sibi qoisque parem de millibas invenit unum; 
Aat si fore dederit tandem non aspera votis 
lUum inupina dies— qua non speraveris bora ' ' 

Snrripit-— etefiram linqaens in sflBcala damnum.** 

<< And who is there that hath not said to himself, if 
possessed for a short time of one heart, entirely resem- 
Umg «nd responding to his own, — ^who has not said to 
himself daily and hourly, * This cannot last !' Has he 
act felt a dim, unacknowledged dread of death ? has he 
not, fcHT the first time, shrunk from penetrliting into the 
future? has he not become timorous and uneasy? is he 
not like the miser who journeys on a road begirt with 
a thousand perils, and who yet carries with him his all? 
Alas ! there was a world of deep and true feeling in 
that expression, which, critically examined, is but a 
c(»iceit. Love * hath, indeed, made his best interpreter 

a 8igh.'''t 
A. Say what we will of Lord Byron, and thinking 

men are cooling from the opinion first passed upon him, 

no poet hath touched upon more of the common and 

daily chords of our nature. 

X. His merits have undoubtedly been erroneously 

ranked and analyzed ; but we will speak of him more at 

large when I come to my history : for I shall have to 

mention the efiect produced on my mind by his poems, 

and the opinion I nave formed of them now that the 

efiect has passed away. Nothing seems to me more 

* Which may be thus pFoaaically translated : 

** Scarce one in thousands meets a kindred heart ; 
Of if no harsh fate ^rant, at last, his dreams, 
Comes death ; and in the least forboded hour, 
Bequeaths the breast an everlasting blani^ !*' 

t Byron. 
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singular in the history of imitation than the extraordi- 
nary misconception which all Lord Byron's imitators 
incurred with respect to the strain they attempted to 
echo. The great characteristics of Lord Byron, are 
vigour, nerve — the addressing at once the common 
feelings and earthly passions — never growing mawkish, 
never girlishly sentimental — never, despite all his digres- 
sions, encouraging the foliage to the prejudice of the 
fruit. What are the characteristic^ of all the imita- 
tors?— they are weak — ^they whine — they address no 
common passion — they heap up gorgeous words — they 
make pyramids of flowers — they abjure vigour — ^they 
talk of appealing " to the few congenial minds "->— they 
are proud of wearying you, and consider the want of 
interest the proof of a sublime genius. Byron, when he 
complains, is the hero who shows his wounds; his imi- 
tators are beggars in the street, who cry, " Look at 
these sores, sir!" In the former case there is pathos, 
because there is admiration as well as pity; in the latter 
there is disgust, because there is at once contempt for 
the practised whine and the feigned disease. A man 
who wishes now to succeed in poetry must be imbued 
deeply with the spirit of this day, not that of the past. 
He must have caught the mighty inspiration which is 
breathing throughout the awakened and watchful world. 
With enthusiasm he must blend a common and plain 
sense ; he must address the humoitrs, the feelings, and 
the understandings, of the middle as well as the higher 
orders; he must find an audience in Manchester and 
Liverpool. The aristocratic gloom, the lordly misan- 
thropy, that Byron represented, have perished amid the 
action, the vividness, the life of these times. Instead of 
sentiment, let shrewd wit or determined energy be the 
vehicle ; instead of the habits and moods of a few, let 
the great interests of the many be the theme. 

jJ. But, in this country, the aristocracy yet make the 
first class of readers into whose hands poetry falls ; if 
they are not conciliated, the book does not become the 
fashion — if not the fashion, the middle orders will never 
read it. 

X. But can this last ?— can it even last long ? Will 
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there be no sagacious, no powerful critic, who will drag 
into notice what can fall only into a temporary neglect f 
I say temporary, for you must allow that whatever ad- 
dresses the multitude through their feelings, or their 
everlasting interests, must be destined to immortality : 
the directors, the lovers of the multitude, glad of an 
authority, will perpetually recur to its pages — attention 
directed to them, fame follows. To prophecy whether 
or not, in these times, a rising author will become illus- 
trious, let me inquire only, after satisfying me of his 
genius, how far he is the servant of truth — how far he 
is willing to turn all his powers to her worship— to come 
forth from his cherished moods of thought, from the 
stron^olds of mannerism and style — let me see^him 
disdam no species of composition that promotes her 
good, now daring the loftiest, now dignifying the lowest 
-«-let me see him versatile in the methoo, but the same 
in the purpose — let him go to every field for the sarland 
or the nar vest, but be there but one altar for all tne pro- 
duce! Such a man cannot fail of becoming great; 
through envy, through neglect, through hatred, through 
fortune, he will win nis wav; he will neither falter nor 
grow sick at heart; he will feel, in every privation, in 
every disappointment, the certainty of his reward ; he 
will indulge enthusiasm, nor dread ridicule; he will 
brandish the blade of satire, nor fear the enmity he ex- 
cites. By little and little, men will see in him who 
%hts through all obstacles a champion and a leaden 
When a principle is to be struggled for, on him they 
will turn their eyes ; when a prejudice is to be stormed, 
they will look to see his pennant wave the first 
above the breach. Amidst the sweeping and gathering 
deluge of ages he shall be saved, for truth is the inde- 
structible and blessed ark to which he hath confided his 
name I 

CONVERSATION THE 70URTH. 

In order to make allowance for much of the manner 

and the matter of L 's conversation, I must beg the 

reader to observe how largely the faculties of the ima- 
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gination enter even into those channels of his mind from 
which (were the judgment thoroughly sound) all that is 
merely imaginative would be the most carefully ba- 
nished. In L— — 's character, indeed, whatever may be 
his talents, there was always a string loose, something 
morbid and vague, which even in perceiving, one could 
scarcely contemn, for it gave a tenderness to his views, 
aiyd a glow of sentiment to his opinions, which made us 
love him better, perhaps, than if his learning and genius 
had been accompanied with a severer justness of reason- 
ing. For my own part, I who hate the world, and sel- 
dom see any thing that seems to me, if rightly analyzed, 
above contempt, am often carried away in spite of my- 
self by his benevolence of opinion, and his softening 
and gentle order of philosopny. I often smile, as 1 
listen to his wandering and platonic conjectures on our 
earthly end and powers, but I am not sure that the 
smile is in disdain, even when his reasoning appears the 
most erratic. 

I reminded L , when I next saw him, of his pro- 
mise, in our last conversation, to give me a sketch of his 
early history. I wished it to be the hstory of his mind, 
as well as his adventures; in a word, a literary and moral, 
as well as actual narrative, — ^**A Memoir op a Stu- 
dent.'' The moment in which I pressed the wish, was 
favourable. He was in better spirits than usual, and 
free from pain ; the evening was fine, and there was that 
quiet cheerfulness in the air which we sometimes find 
towards the close of one of those mild days that occa- 
sionally relieve the severity of an English winter. 
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" You know," said L , commencing liis story, 

'^ that I was born to the advantages of a good name, 
and of more than a moderate opulence; the care of my 
education, for I was an orphan, devolved upon my aunt, 
a maiden-lady, of some considerable acquirement and 
some very rare qualities of heart. Good old woman ! 
how well and how kindly I remember her, with her high 
cap and kerchief, the tortoiseshell spectacles, that could 
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not conceal or injure the gentle expression of her eyes — 
eyes above which the brow never frowned. How well, 
too, I remember the spelling-book, and the grammar, 
and (as I grew older) the odd volume of Plutarch's 
Lives, that always lay, for my use and profit, on the old 
dark table beside her chair. And something better, too, 
than spelling and grammar, ay, and even the life of 
Caius Marius, with that grand and terrible incident in 
the memoir which Plutarch has so finely told, of how 
the intended murderer, entering the great Roman's 
hiding-chamber, as he lay there, stricken by years and 
misfortune, saw throi^h the dim and solemn twilight of 
the room, the eye of the purposed victim fall like a 
warning light upon him, while a voice exclaimed, 
' Darest thou, man, to slay Caius Marius V and how 
the stern Gaul, all awe-stricken and amazed, dropped 
the weapon, and fled from the chamber ; better, I say, 
even than spelling and grammar, and these fine legends 
of old, were certain homely precepts with which my 
good aunt was wont to diversify the lecture. Never to 
tell a lie, never to do a mean action, never to forsake a 
friend, and never to malign a foe ; these were the here- 
ditary maxims of her race, and these she instilled into 
my mind, as something, which, if I remembered, even 
the sin of forgetting how to spell words in eight sylla- 
bles might be reasonably forgiven me. 

** I was sent to school when I was somewhat about 
sev^d years old, and I remained at that school till I was 
twelve, and could construe Ovid's Epistles. I was then 
transplanted to another, better adapted to my increased 
years and wisdom. Thither I went with a notable re- 
solution, which greatly tended in its consequences to 
expand my future character. At my first academy, I 
had been so often and so bitterly the victim of the exu- 
berant ferocity of the elder boys, that I inly resolved, the 
moment I was of an age and stature to make any rea- 
sonable sort of defence, to anticipate the laws of honour 
and never put up, in tranquil endurance, with a blow. 
When, therefore, I found myself at a new school, and 
at the age of twelve years, I saw (in my fancy) the 
epoch of resistance and emancipation, which I had so 
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long coveted. The third day of my arrival I was put 
to me proof; I was struck by a boy twice my size — ^I 
returned the blow— we fought, aiul I was conquered, 
but he never struck me again. That was an admirtUe 
rule of mine, if a boy has i>ut an animal hardihood ; for, 
for one sound beating, one escapes at least twenty lesser 
ones, with teasings and tormentings, indefinitdy nume* 
rous, into the bargain. No boy likes to engage with a bov 
much less than himself, and rather than do/so, he wiu 
refrain from the pleasure of tyrannizing. We cannot, 
alas ! in the present state of the world, learn too early 
the great wisdom of resistance. I carried this rule, 
however, a little too far, as you shall see. I had never 
been once touched, once even chidden bv the master, 
till one day, when I was about fifteen, we had a despe- 
rate quarrel, ending in my expukion. There was a 
certain usher in the school, a very pink and pattern of 
ushers. He was hard to the lesser bovs, but ne had his 
favourites among thetn, — fellows wfio always called 
him, sir, and offered him oranges. To us of the hi^er 
school, he was generally courteous, and it was a part of 
his policy to get himself invited home by one or the other 
of us during the holidays. For this purpose he winked 
at many of our transgressions, allowed us to give leasts on 
a half-holiday, and said nothing if he discovered a crib* 
in our possession. But, oh, to the mistress, be wa& 
meekness in a human shape. Such humble and sleek 
modesty never appeared before in a pair of drab inex* 
pressibfes and long gaiters. How he praised her pud- 
ding on a Sunday ! how he extolled her youngest dunce 
on his entrance into Greek I how delicately he hinted at 
her still existent charms, when she wore her new silk 
gown at the parish church ! and how subtlely he alluded 
to her gentle influence over the rigid doctor. Some- 
how or other, between the usher and myself, there was 
a feud ; we looked on each other not lovingly ; he said I 
had set the boys against him, and I accusra him, in my 
own heart, of doing me no good service with the fat 

* The cant word at schools for a literal transfntion of »ome clasaic 
author. 
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schoolmistress. Things at length came to an open rup- 
ture. One evening, after school, the usher was indulging 
himself, with one of the higher boys, in the gentle recrea- 
tion of a game at draughts* Now, after school, the 
school-room belonged solely and wholly to the boys ; it 
was a wet afternoon, and some half-a-dozen of us 
entered into a game, not quite so quiet as that the usher 

was engaged in. Mr. commanded silence; my 

companions were awed — not so myself; I insisted on 
our right to be as noisy as we would out of school. 
My eloquence convinced them, and we renewed the 

Sme. The usher again commanded silence; we af- 
^ted not to hear him. He rose ; he saw me in the act 
of rebellion. 

"*Mr. L ,' cried he, 'do you hear me sir? 

Silence.' 

" *I beg your pardon, sir; but we have a right to the 
scbool-room after hours, especially of a wet evening.' 

"*0h ! very well, sir; very well; I shall report you 
to the doctor.' So saying, the usher buttoned up his 
nether garment, which he had a curious custom of 
unbracing after school, especially when engaged at 
draughts, and went forthwith to the master. I conti- 
nued the game. The master entered. He was a taU, 
Sunt, lame man, very dark in hue, and of a stem 
meronian countenance, with a cast in his eye. 

" « How is this, Mn L- V said he, walking up to 

me ; * How dared you disobey Mr. 's orders V 

'*'Sirl his orders were against the custom of the 
school.' 

<< < Custom, sir ; and who mves custom to this school 

bat myself? You are insolent, Mr. L , and you 

don't know what is due to your superiors.' 

" * Superiors !' said I, with a look at the usher. The 
master mought I spoke of himself; his choler rose, and 
he gave me a box on the ear. 

'' AH my blood was up in a moment; never yet, 
under that roof, had I received a blow unavenged on 
the spot. I had fought my way in the school, step by 
step, to the first ranks of pugilistic heroism. Those 
taller and more peaceable than myself, hated me, but 
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attacked not ; these were now around me, ezoitiDg in 
my mortification ; I saw them nudge each other with 
insolent satisfaction ; I saw their eyes gloat, and thdi 
features grin. The master had never before struck a 
boy in my class. The insult was tenfoU, because 
unparalleled. All these thoughts flashed acroes me. I 
gathered myself up, clenched my fist, and, with a sud- 
den and almost unconscious effort, I returned, and in 
no gentle manner, the blow I had received. The peda- 
gogue could have crushed me on the spot; be was a 
remarkably powerful man. I honour him at thia mor 
nMitfor his forbearance; at. that moment I desptaod 
him for his cowardice. He looked thunderstruck, aft^ 
he had received so audacious a proof of my contumaey ; 
the blood left, and then gushed burningly back, to his sal- 
low cheek. ^ It is well, sir,' said he, at len^, ' follow 
me P and he walked straight out of the school-room. I 
obeyed with a mechanical and dogged sullinescu He 
led the way into the house, which was detached from 
the school-room ; entered a little dingy front pariour,, in 
which only once before (the eve of my first appearaace 
under his roof) had I ever set foot; motioned me ijso 
within the apartment ; gave me one stern, contemptuous 
look; turned on his heel; left the room; locked the door, 
and I was alone. At night the maidservants came in, 
and made up a bed on a little black horsehair sofa. 
There was I left to repose. The next morning came at 
last. My breakfast was brought me, in a mysterious 
silence. I began to be affected by the monotony and 
dulness of my seclusion. I looked carefully round the 
little chamber for a book, and at length, behind a red 
tea-tray, 1 found one. It was — I remember it well — it 
wa9 Beloe's Sexagenarian. I have never looked into 
the book since, but it made considerable impression on 
me at the time — a dull melancholy impressioo, like that 
produced on us by a rainy, drizzling day; there seemed 
to me then a stagnant quiet, a heavy repose about the 
memoir which saddened me with the idea of a man 
writing the biography of a life never enjoyed, and wholly 
unconscious that it had not been enjoyed to the utmost. 
It is very likely that this impression is not a just one* 
and were I to read the book again, it might create very 
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diflbrent sensations. But I recollect that I said, at some 
passage or another, with considerable fervour, ' Well, I 
will never devote existence to becoming a scholar.' I 
had not finished the book, when the mistress entered, as 
if looking for a bunch of keys, but in reality to see how 
I was employed ; a very angry glance did she cast upon 
my poor amusement with the Sexagenarian, and about 
two minutes after she left the room, a servant entered 
and demanded the book. The reading of the Sexage- 
narian remains yet unconcluded, and most probably 
will so remain to my dying day. A gloomy evening 
add a sleepless night succeeded: but early next morn- 
ing a ring was heard at the gate, and from the window 
or my dungeon, I saw the servant open the gate, and 
aunt enter and walk up the little straight riband of gravel, 
tiiat intersected what was termed the front garden. 
In about half an hour afterwards, the doctor entered 
with my poor relation, the latter in tears. The doctor 
had declared himself inexorable ; nothing less than my 
expulsion would atone for my crime. Now my aunt 
was appalled by the word expulsion ; she had heard of 
boys to whom expulsion had been ruin for life; on 
whom it had shut the gates of college ; the advantages of 
connexion; the fold of the church; the honours of civil 
professions ; it was a sound full of omen and doom to her 
ear. She struggled against what she deemed so lasting 
a disgrace. I remained in the dignity of silence, struck 
to the heart by her grief and reproames, but resolved to 
show no token of remorse. 

**' Look, ma'am,' cried the doctor, irritated by obsti- 
nacy; 'Look at the young gentleman's countenance: 
Do you see repentance there r My aunt looked, and I 
walked to the window to hide my face. This finished 
the business, and I returned home that day with my aunt ; 
who saw in me a future outcast, and a man undone for 
life, for want of a proper facility in bearing boxes on the 
ear. 

" Within a week from that time, I was in the house 
of a gentleman, who professed not to keep a school but 
to take pupils, — a nice distinction, that separates the 
schoolmaster from the tutor. There were about six of 
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usy from the age of fifteen to eighteen. He undertook to 
prepare us for the university, and with him, in real ear- 
liesty I9 for the first time, began to learn. Yes ; there 
commenced an epoch both in my mind and heart, — ^I 
woke to the knowledge of books, and also of myself. In 
one year I passed over a world of feelings. From the 
child I rose at once into the man. But let me tell my 
story methodically; and first, as to the education of tl^ 
intellect. Mr. S— — was an elegant and graceful scho- 
lar, of the university calibre, not deeply learned, but 
intimately acquainted with the beauties and the subtleties 

of the authors he had read. You know, A , what 

authors a university scholar does read, and those 
which he neglects. At this time, it is with those most 
generally neglected, that I am least imperfectly ac- 
quainted ; but it was not so then, as you may suppose. 
Before I went to Mr. S *s, I certainly had never- 
betrayed any very studious disposition ; the ordinary and 
hacknied method of construing, and parsing, and learn- 
ing by heart, and making themes, whose only possible 
excellence was to be unoriginal, and verses, in which 
the highest beauty was a dexterous plagiarism ; — all this 
had disgusted me betimes, and I shirked lessons with 
the same avidity as the rest of my tribe. It became 

Suite and suddenly difierent with Mr. S— . The first 
ay of my arrival, I took up the Medea of £uripides. 

Into what a delightful recreation did S manage to 

convert the task I had hitherto thought so wearisome, — 
how eloquently he dwelt on each poetical expression,— 
how richly he illustrated every beauty by comparisons 
and contrasts from the pages of other poets I What a 
life he breathed into the dull lecture! How slowingly, 
as if touched by a wand, was the Greek crsmbed sen- 
tence, hitherto breathing but of lexicons and grammanf, 
exalted into the freshness and the glory of the poet. Euri- 
pides was the first of the divine spirits of old, who taught 
me to burn over the dreams of fiction ; and so great 
and deep is my gratitude, that at this day I read his 
plays more often than I do even those of ShakspearOt 
and imagine that beauties speak to me from that little 
old worn edition, in which I then read him» that are 
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dumb and lifeless to every heart but my own. I now 
studied with a new frame of mind : first, I began to 
admire — then to dwell upon what I admired — uken to 
criticise, or sometimes to imitate. Within two years I 
had read and pondered over the works of all the Greek 
and Latin poets, historians, orators I the pages of the 
philosophers alone were shut to me. The divine lore of 
Plato, and the hard and grasping intellect of the Stagy- 
rke, S did not undertake to decipher and expound. 
I except, indeed, those hacknied and petty portions of 
the latter, throuj^h which every orthodox schoolman 
pushes his brief but unwilling way. You recollect 
that passage in Gibbon's Memoirs, in which he subjoins, 
with a pedant's pleasing ostentation, the list of the 
books he had read, I think, within a year. Judge of 
the gratification to my pride, when, chancing to meet 
with this passage, I found that my labours in this depart- 
ment, haa at least equalled those of the triumphant his- 
torian. 

" I had been a little more than a year with S -, 

and a fit, one bright spring morning, came over me — a 
fit of poetry. From that time the disorder increased, 
for I indulged it ; and though such of my performances 
as have b^n seen by friendly eyes, have been looked 
upon as mediocre enough, I still believe, that if ever I 
could win a lasting reputation, it would be through that 
channel. Love usually accompanies poetry, and, in 
my case, there was no exception to the rule. 

'* There was a slender, but pleasant brook, about two 

miles from S 's house, to which one or two of us 

were accustomed, in the summer davs, to repair to 
bathe and saunter away our leisure hours. To this 
favourite spot I one day went alone, and crossing a field 
which led to the brook, I encountered two ladies, with 
one of whom, having met her at some house in the 
neighbourhood, I had a slight acquaintance. We stojqped 
to speak to each other, and I saw the face of her com- 
panion. Alas ! were I to live ten thousand lives, there 
would never be a moment in which I could be alone — 
nor sleeping, and that face not with me ! 

** My acquaintance introduced us to each other. I 
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walked home with them to the house of Miss D (so 

was the strange, who was also the youngery lady, 
named.) The next day I called upon her : the acquaint- 
ance thus commenced did not droop ; and, notwithstand- 
ing our youth, for Lucy D was only seventeen, and 

I nearly a year younger — ^we soon loved, and with a 
love, which, full of poesy and dreaming, as from our 
age it necessarilv must have been, was not less durable 
nor less heart-felt, than if it had arisen from the deeper 
and more earthly sources in which later life only hoards 
its affections. 

^^ Oh, God ! how little did I think of what our young 
folly entailed upon us ! We delivered ourselves up to tte 
dictates of our hearts, and forgot that there was a future. 
Neither of us had any ulterior design ; we did not think 
-^-poor children that we were— of marriage, and settle- 
ments, and consent of relations. We touched each 
other's hands, and wer^ happy ; we read poetry toge- 
ther — and when we lifted up our eyes from the page, 
those eyes met, and we did not know why our hearts 
beat so violently: and at length, when we spake of love, 

and when we called each other Lucy and ; when 

we described all that we had thought in absence — and 
all we had felt when present — ^when we sat with 'our 
hands locked each in each — and at last, growing bolder, 
when in the still and quiet loneliness of a summer twi- 
light, we exchanged our first kiss, we did not dream 
that the world forbade what seemed to us so natural ; 
nor — feeling in our hearts the impossibility of change — 
did we ever ask whether this sweet and mystic state of 
existence was to last forever I 

" Lucy was an only child ; her father was a man of 
wretched character. ' A profligate, a gambler — ^ruined 
alike in fortune, hope, and reputation, he was yet her 
only guardian and protector. The village in wliich we 

both resided was near London ; there Mr. D had a 

small cottage, where he left his daughter and his 9len- 
der establishment for days, and sometimes for weeks 
together, while he was engaged in equivocal speculations 
— ^giving no address, and engaged in no professional mode 
of life. Lucy's mother had died long since, of a broken 
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heart — (that fate, too, was afterwards her daughter's) 
— so that this poor girl was literally without a monitor 
or a friend, save her own innocence — and, alas ! inno- 
cence is but a poor substitute for experience. The lady 
with whom I had met her, had known her mother, and 
she felt compassion for the child. She saw her con- 
stantly, and sometimes took her to her own house, 
whenever she was in the neighbourhood ; but that was 
not often, and only for a few days at a time. Her 
excepted, Lucy had no female friend. 

" Was it a wonder, then, that she allowed herself to . 
meet me?— that we spent hours and hours together? — 
that she called me her only friend — her brother as well 
as her lover ? There was a peculiarity in our attach- 
ment worth noticing. Never, from the first hour of our 
meeting to the last of our separation, did we ever say 
an unkind or cutting word to each other. Living so 
much alone — never meeting in the world— -unacquainted 
with all the tricks, and doubts, and artifices of life, we 
never had cause for the jealousy and tjie reproach, the 
sharp suspicion, or the premeditated coquetry, which 
diversify the current of loves formed in society — the 
kindest language, the most tender thoughts, alone oc- 
curred to us. If any thing prevented her meeting me, 
she never concealed her sorrow, nor did I ever affect 
to chide. We knew from the bottom of our hearts that 
we were all in all to each other — and there was never 
any disguise to the clear and full understanding of that 
delicious knowledge. Poor — poor Lucy ! what an age 
seems to have passed since that time ! How dim and 
melancholy, yet, oh! how faithful, are the hues in which 
that remembrance is clothed ! When I muse over that 
time, I start, and ask myself if it was real, or if I did 
not wholly dream it — and with the intenseness of the 
dream, fancy it a truth. Many other passages in my 
life have been romantic, and many, too, coloured by the 
afiections. But this short part of my existence is divi- 
ded utterl V from the rest — ^it seems to have no connexion 
with all else that I have felt and acted — a strange and 
visionary wandering out of the living world — ^having 
here no being and no parallel. 
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** One evening we were to meet at a sequestered and 
lonely part of the brook's course, a spot which was| 
our usual rendezvous. I waited considerably beyond 
the time appointed, 'and was just going sorrowfully 
away when she appeared. As she approached, I saw 
that she was in tears — and she could not for several 
moments speak for weeping. At length I learned that 
her father had just returned home, after a long^^ absence 
— that he had announced his intention of immediately 
quitting their present home and going to a distant part 
of the country, or — perhaps even abroad. 

** And this chance so probable, so certain — this 
chance of separation had never occurred to us before! 
We had lived in the Happy Valley, nor thought of the 
strange and desert lands that stretched beyond the 
mountains around us! I was stricken, as it were, into 
torpor at the intelligence. I did not speak, or attempt, 
for several moments, to console her. At length we sat 
down under an old tree, and Lucy it was who spoke 
first. I cannot say whether Lucy was beautiful or not, 
nor will I attempt to describe her ; for it has seemed to 
me that there would be the same apathy and triteness 
of heart necessary, to dwell coldly upon that face and 
figure — ^which are now dust — as it would ask in a bride- 
groom widowed ere the first intoxication was over, to 
minute and item every inch and article in his bridal 
chamber. But putting her outward attractions wholly 
aside, there was something in Lucy's sweet and kind 
voice which would have filled me with love, even for 
deformity ; and now, when quite forgetting herself, she 
thought only of comfort and hope for me, my love to 
her seemed to grow and expand, and leave within me 
no thought, no feeling, that it did not seize and colour. 
It is an odd thing in the history of the human heart, that 
the times most sad to experience are often the most 
grateful to recall ; and of all the passages in our brief 
and chequered love, none have I clung to so fondly or 
cherished so tenderly, as the remembrance of that deso- 
late and tearful hour. We walked slowly home, speak- 
ing very little, and lingering on the way — and my arm 
was round her waist all the time. Had we fixed any 
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^schemQ — ^formed any plan for hope ? — none ! We were 
(and felt ourselves— nor struggled against the know- 
ledge) — we were playthings in the hands of fate. It is 
only in after-years that wisdom (which is the gift of 
prophecy) prepares us for, or delivers us from destiny ! 
There was a little stile at the entrance of the garden 
round Lucy's home, and sheltered as it was by trees 
imd bushes, it was there, whenever we met, we took our 
last adieu — and there that evening we stopped, and lin- 
gered over our parting words and our parting kiss — 
and, at length, when I tore myself away, I looked back 
and saw her in the sad and gray light of the evening 
Itill there, still watching, still weeping ! What, whs^t 
bours of anguish and gnawing of heart must one, who 
k>ved so kindly and so entirely as she did, have after- 
wards endured ! 

''As I lay awake that night, a project, natural enough, 
darted across me. I would seek Lucy's father, com- 
municate our attachment, and sue for his approbation. 
We might, indeed, be too young for marriage — but we 
could wait, and love each other in the mean while. I 
lost no time in following up this resolution. The next 
day, before noon, I was at the door of Lucy's cottage 
— 1 was in the little chamber that faced the garden, alone 
with her father. 

'' A boy forms strange notions of a man who is con- 
sidered a scoundrel. I was prepared to see one of fierce 
and sullen appearance, and to meet with a rude and 
coarse reception. I found in Mr. D— ^ — a person who 
early accustomed — (for he was of high birth)— to po- 
lished society, still preserved, in his manner and appear- 
ance, its best characteristics. His voice was soft and 
Uand ; his face, though haggard and worn, retained the 
traces of early beauty ; and a courteous and attentive 
ease of deportment had been probably improved by the 
habits of deceiving others, rather than impaired. I told 
our story to this man, frankly and fully. When I had 
done, he rose ; he took me by the hand ; he expressed 
some regret, yet some satisfaction, at what he had 
beard. He was sensible how much peculiar circum- 
stances had obliged him to leave his daughter unpro- 
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tected; he was sensible, also, that from my biilh and 
future fortunes, my aflfection did honour to the object of 
my choice. Nothing would have made him so happy, 
so proud, had I been older — had I been my own mas- j! 
ter. But I and he, alas ! must be aware that my friends 
and guardians would never consent to my forming any 
engagement at so premature an age, and they and the 
world would impute the blame to him ; for calumny (he 
added in a melancholy tone) had been busy with his 
name, and any story, however false or idle, would be 
believed of one who was out of the world's afiections. 
<< All this, and much more, did he say ; and I pitied 
him while he spoke. Our conference then ended in 
nothing fixed ; — ^but — he asked me to dine with him the 
next day. In a word, while he forbade me at present 
to recur to the subject, he allowed me to see his daugh- 
ter as often as I pleased: this lasted for about ten days. 
At the end of that time, when I made my usual rooming 

visit, I saw D alone : he appeared much agitatea. 

He was about, he said, to be arrested. He was undone 
for ever — and his poor daughter! — ^he could say no 
more — his manly heart was overcome, and he hid his 
face with his hands. I attempted to console him, and 
inquired the sum necessary to relieve him. It was con- 
siderable ; and on hearing it named, my power of con- 
solation I deemed over at once. I was mistaken. But 
why dwell on so hacknied a topic as that of a sharper 
on the one hand, and a dupe on the other? I saw a 
gentleman of the tribe of Israel — I raised a sum of 
money, to be repaid when 1 came of age, and that sum 

was placed in D 's hands. My intercourse with 

Lucy jcontinued ; but not long. This matter came to 
the ears of one who had succeeded my poor aunt, now 
no more, as my guardian. He saw D— — , and threat- 
ened him with penalties, which the sharper did not dare 
to brave. My guardian was a man of the world; he 
said nothing to me on the' subject, but he begged me to 
accompany him on a short tour through a neighbouring 
county. I took leave of Lucy only for a few days, as 
I imagined. I accompanied my guardian — ^was a wedt 
absent — returned — and hastened to the cottage: it was 
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shut up— an old woman (^ned the door — ^they were 
gone, father and daughter, none knew whither ! 

** It was now that my guardian disclosed his share in 
this event, so terribly unexpected by me. He unfolded 

the arts of D ; he held up his character in its true 

bght. I listened to him patiently, while he proceeded 
thus far ; but when, encouraged by my silence, he at- 
tempted to insinuate that Lucy was implicated in her 
father's artifices— that she had lent herself to decoy, to 
the mutual advantage of sire and daughter, the inexpe* 
rienced heir of considerable fortunes, — my rage and in- 
dignation exploded at once. High words ensued. I 
defied his authority — I laughed at his menaces — I openly 
declared my resolution of tracing Lucy to the end of the 
world, and marrying her the instant she was found. 
Whether or not that my guardian had penetrated suffi- 
ciently into my character to see that force was not the 
means by which I was to be guided, I cannot say ; but 
he softened from his tone at last — ^apologized for hi& 
warmth — condescended to sooth and remonstrate— 
and our dispute ended in a compromise. I consented 

to leave Mr. S , and to spend the next year,, pre* 

paratory to my going to the University, with my guar- 
dian : he promised, on the other hand, that if, at the end 
of that year, I still wished to discover Lucy, he would 
throw no obstacles in the way of my search. I was 
ill-contented with this compact; but I was induced to it 
by mv firm persuasion that Lucy would write to me, 
and that we should console eacn other, at least, by a 
knowledge of our mutual situation and our mutual con* 
stancy. In this persuasion, I insisted on remaining six 

weeks longer with S , and gained myjpoint; and 

that any letter Lucy might write might not pe exposed 
to apy officious intervention from S- , or my guar- 
dian's satellites, I walked every day to meet the post- 
man who was accustomed to bring our letters. None 

came from Lucy. Afterwards, I learned that D , 

whom my guardian had wisely bought, as well as i^r 
timidated, had intercepted three letters which she had 
addressed to me, in her unsuspecting confidence^— and 
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that she only ceased to write when she ceased to believe 
in me. 

" I went to reside with my guardian. A man of a 
hospitable and liberal turn, his house was always fall of 
ffuests, who were culled from the most agreeable circles 
m London. We lived in a perpetual round of amuse- 
ment; and my uncle, who thought I should be rich 
enough to afford to be ignorant, was more anxious that 
I should divert mv ipind, than ^ instruct it. Well, this 
year passed slowly and sadly away, despite of the 
gaiety around me ; and, at the end of that time, I left 
my uncle to go to the University ; but I first lingered in 
London to make inquiries after D— — . I could learn 
no certain tidings of him, but heard that the most pro- 
bable place to find him was a certain gaming-house in 

K street. Thither I repaired forthwith. It was a 

haunt of no delicate and luxurious order of vice ; the 
chain attached to the threshold indicated suspicion of 
the spies of justice ; and a grim and sullen face peered 
jealously upon me before I was suffered to ascend the 
filthy and noisome staircase. But my search was de- 
stined to a brief end. At the head of the Rouge et Noir 
table, facing my eyes the moment I entered the evil 
chamber, was the marked and working countenance of 
D — -. 

<* He did not look up — no, not once, all the time he 
played : he won largely — rose with a flushed face and 
trembling hand-7<lescended the stairs — stopped in a 
room below, where a table was spread with meats and 
wine — took a large tumbler of Madeira, and left the 
house. I had waited patiently — I had followed him 
with a noiseless step— I now drew my breath hard, 
clenched my hands, as if to nerve myself for a contest 
— and as he paused a moment under one of the lamps, 
seemingly in doubt whither to go — I laid my hand on 
his shoulder, and uttered his name. His eyes wandered 
with a leaden and dull gaze over my face before he 
remembered me. Then he recovered his usual bland 
smile and soft tone. He grasped my unwilling hand, 
and inquired with the tenderness of a parent after my 
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health. I did not heed his words. * Your daughter?' 
said I, convulsively. 

•* * Ah ! you were old friends/ quoth he, smiling ; 
* you have recovered that folly, I hope. Poor thing ! 
she will be happy to see an old friend. You know, of 
course -' 

« « What V for he hesitated. 

" * That Lucy is married f 

** * Married P and as that word left my lips, it seemed 
as if my very life, my very soul, had gushed forth also 
in the sound. When — on! when, in the night-watch 
and the daily yearning, when, whatever might have 
been my grief or wretchedness, or despondency, when 
had I dreamt, when imaged forth even the outhne of a 
doom like this? Married! my Lucy, my fond, my 
constant, my pure-hearted, and tender Lucy! Sud- 
denly, all the chilled and revolted energies of my pas- 
sions seemed to re-act, and rush back upon me. I 
seized that smiling and hollow wretch with a fierce 
^sp. * You have done this — you have broken her 
beart — you have crushed mine! I curse you in her 
[lame and my own !— I curse you from the bottom and 
prith all the venom of my soul !— Wretch ! wretch !' and 
be was as a reed in my hands. 

** < Madman,' said he, as at last he extricated himself 
firom my gripe, *my daughter married with her free 
[^nsent, and to one far better fitted to make her happy 
than you. Go, go — I forgive you— I also was once in 
tove, and with her mother!' 

** I did not answer — I let him depart. 

** Behold me now, then, entered upon a new stage of 
Bfe — a long, sweet, shadowy train of dreams and fan- 
cies, and forethoughts, of an unreal future, was for ever 
past. I had attained suddenly to the end of that 
period, which is as a tale from the east, * a tale of glory 
and of the sun.' A startling and abrupt truth had come 
upon me in the night, and unawares I I was awakened^ 
and for ever — ^the charm had fallen from me ; and I w&s 
as other men ! The little objects of earth — ^the real ana 
daily present — ^the routine of trifles^^the bustle and the 
<Kmtest— the poof employment and the low ambition-**' 

VOL. I. — 12 
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these were henceforth to me as to my fellow-kind. I 
was brought at once into the actual world; and the 
armour for defence was girded round me as by magic; 
the weapon adapted to the hardship and to the battle 
was in my hand. And all this had happened — ^love — 
disappointment — despair — wisdom — while I was yet a 
boy! 

" It was a little while after this interview — but I men* 
tion it now, for there is no importance in the quarter 
from which I heard it — that I learned some few parti« 
culars of Lucy's marriage. There was, and still is, in 
the world's gossip, a strange story of a rich, foolish 
man, awed as well as gulled by a sharper, and of a girl 
torn to a church with a violence so evident that the 
priest refused the ceremony. "But the rite was afterwards 
solemnized by special license, in private, and at night 
The pith of that stoty has truth, and Lucy was at once 
the heroine and victim of the romance. Now, then, I 
turn to somewhat a different strain in my narrative. 

"You, A , who know so well the habits of an 

university life, need not be told how singylarly mono- 
tonous and contemplative it may be made to a lonely 
man. The first year I was there, I mixed, as you may 
remember, in none of the many circles into which that 
curious and motley society is split. I formed, or rather 
returned to my old passion for study ; yet the study was 
desultory, and wanted that system and vigour on which 
you have, at a later time, complimented my lettered 
ardour. Two or three books, of a vague and unmellowed 
philosophy, fell in my way, and I fed upon their crude 
theories. We live alone, and we form a system; we 
go into the world, and we see the errors in the systems 
of others. To judge and to invent are two opposite 
facidties, and are cultivated by two opposite modes of 
life, or, as ^Gibbon has expressed it, ^ Conversation 
enriches the understanding, Init solitude is the school of 
geniiis.' 

** My only recreation was in long and companionless 
rides ; and in the flat and dreary country around our uni- 
versity thecheeriess aspect of nature fed the idle rneian- 
oholy at my lieart. la the second year of my ooUege 
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life, I roused myself a little more from my seclusion, and 
rather by accident than design — you will remember that 
my acquaintance was formed among the men considered 
most able and promising of our time. I appeared but 
to poor advantage among these young academicians, 
fresh as they were from public schools ; their high ani- 
mal spirits for ever on the wing — ready in wit and in 
argument — prone now to laugh at trifles, and now ear- 
nestly to dispute on them — they stunned and confused 
my quiet and grave habits of mind. I have met the 
most brilliant of these men since, and they have been 
astonished, and confessed themselves astonished, even 
at the little and meager reputation I have acquired, and 
at whatsoever conversational ability I can now, though 
only by fits and starts, manage to display. They com- 
pliment me on my improvement: they mistake — my 
intellect is just the same — I have improved only in thSe 
facility of communicating its fruits. In the summer of 
that year, I resolved to make a bold effort to harden 
my mind and conquer its fastidious reserve ; and I set 
out to travel over the north of England, and the greater 
part of Scotland, in the humble character of a pedes- 
trian tourist. Nothing ever did my character more 
solid good than that experiment. I was thrown among 
a thousand varieties of character; I was continually 
forced into bustle and action, and into providing for 
myself— th^t great and indelible lesson towards perma- 
nent independence of character. 

" One evening, in an obscure part of Cumberland, I 
was seeking a short cut to a neighbouring village, 
through a gentleman's grounds, in which there was a 
public path. Just within sight of the house (which was 
an old, desolate building, in the architecture of James 
the First, with gable-ends, and dingy walls, and deep- 
sunk, gloomy windows,) I perceived two ladies at a 
little distance before me ; one seemed in weak and deli- 
cate health, for she walked slowly and with pain, and 
stopped often as she leaned on her companion. I lin- 
gered behind, in order not to pass them abruptly ; pre- 
sently they turned away towards the house, and I saw 
them no moFe. Yet that frail and bending form, as I 
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too soon afterwards learned — that form, which I did 
not recognise, — which, by a sort of fatality, I saw only 
in a glimpse, and yet for the last time on earth, — that 

form — was the wreck of Lucy D ! 

" Unconscious of this event in my destiny, I left that 
neighbourhood, and settled, for some weeks, on the bor« 
ders of the lake Keswick. There, one evening, a letter^ 
re-directed to me from London, reached me, the hand^ 
writing was that of Lucy ; but the trembling and slur- 
red characters, so different from that graceful ease 
which was wont to characterize all she did, filled me^ 
even at the first glance, with alarm. This is the letter 
— ^read it — you will know, then, what I have lost :— 



** * I write to you, my dear, my unforgotten , the last letter 

this hand will ever trace. Till now, it would have been a crime 
to write to. you; perhaps it is so 8till^*but dying as I am, and 
divorced from all earthly thoughts and remembrances, save yours, 
I feel that I cannot quite collect my mind for the last hour until I 
have given you the blessing of one whom you loved once ; and 
when that blessing is given I think I can turn away from your 
iniage, and sever willingly the last tie that binds me to earth. I will 
not afflict you, by saying what I have suffered since we parted — 
with what anguish I thought of what you would feel when you 
found me gone— ^and with what cruel, what fearful violence, I was 
forced into becoming the wretch I now am. I was hurried, I was 
driven, into a dreadful and bitter duty — but I thank God that I 
have fulfilled it.. What, what have I done, ta ha.ve been made so 
miserable throughout life as I have been!. I ask my heart, an<i 
tax my conscience — and every night I think over the sins of the 
day ; they do not seem to me heavy, yet my penance has been very 
great. For the last two years, I do sincerely think, that there has 
not been one day which I have not marked with tears. But 

enough of this, and of myself. You, dear, dear, L -^ let me turn 

to you! Something at my heart tells me that you have not forgot- 
ten that once we were the world to each other, an.d even through 
the changes and the glories of a man's life, I think you will not 

forget it. True, L , that I was a poor and friendless, and not 

too-well educated girl, and altogether unworthy of your destiny; 
but you did not think so then — and when, you have lost me, it is a 
sad, but it is a real comfort, to feel that that thought will never 
occur to you. Your memory will invest me with a thonsand 
attractions and graces I did not possess, and all that 3FOU recall of 
me, will be linked with the freshest and happiest thoughts of that 
period of life in which you first beheld me. And this thought, 
dearest L— ^-^-^ sweetens death to rae-«and sometimes it comforts 
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DM fm* wimt has been. Had our lot been otherwise— had we been 
united, and had you survived your love for me (and what more pro* 
bable !) my lot would have been darker even than it has been. I 
know not how it is — perhaps from my approaching death — but I 
seem to have grown old, and to have obtained the rigfht to be your 
monitor and wamer. Forgive me, then, if I implore you to think 
earnestly and deeply of the great ends of life: think of them as one 
might think who is anxious to gain a distant home, and who will 
not be diverted from his way. Oh I could you know how solemn 
and thrilling a joy comes over me, as I nurse the belief, the cer- 
tainty, that we shall meet at length, and fpr ever ! Will not that 
hope also animate you, and guide you unerring through the danger 
and the evil of this entangl^ life? 

"* May God bless you, and watch over you — may He comfort and 
cheer, and elevate your heart to Him ! Before you receive this, / 
sh^ll be no more — and my love, my care for you will, I trust and feel, 
have become eternal. — Farewell : 

*L.M.' 

"The letter," continued L , struggling with his 

emotions, " was dated from that village through which I 
had so lately passed ; thither I repaired that very night 
— ^Lucy had been buried the day before ! I stood upon 
a green mound, and a few, few feet below, separated 
from me by a scanty portion of earth, mouldered that 
heart which had loved me so faithfully and so well !" 

" Oh God ! what a difference throughout the whole of 
this various and teeming earth a single death can effect! 
Sky, sun, air, the eloquent waters, the inspiring moun-^ 
tain-tops, the murmuring and glossy wood, the very 

* Glory in the grass, and splendour in the flower,* 

do these hold over us an eternal spell ? Are they as a 
part and prc^rty of an unvarying course of nature? 
Have they aught which is unfailing, steady — same in its 
effect? Alas! their attraction is the creature of an 
accident. One gap, invisible to all but ourself in the 
crowd and turmoil of the world, and every thing is 
changed. In a single hour, the whole process of 
thought, the whole eibb and flow of emotion, may be 

* AKhongh this aeries of papers has been erroneonsly attributed 
to two or wee knnm writers, the real anthor is determined to remain 

12* 
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revulsed for the rest of an existence. Nothing can ever 
seem to us as it did : it is a blow upon the fine mecha- 
nism by which we think, and move, and have our beins 
— ^the pendulum vibrates aright no more — the dial hath 
no account with time — the process goes on, but it 
knows no symmetry or order; — ^it was a single stroke 
that marred it,, but the harmony is gone for ever ! 

" And yet I often think that that shock which jarred 
on the mentaU renders yet softer the moral nature. A 
death that is connected with love, unites us bv a thou- 
sand remembrances to all who have mourned : it builds 
a bridge between the young and the old ; it gives them 
in common the most touching of human sympathies ; it 
steals from nature its glory and its exhilaration, not its 
tenderness. And what, perhaps, is better than all, to 
mourn deeply for the death of another, loosens from our- 
self the petty desire for, and the animal adherence to, 
life. We have gained the end of the philosopher, and 
view, without shrinking, the coffin and the pall. 

" For a year, my mind did not return to its former 
pursuit*': my scholastic ambition was checked at once. 
Hitherto I had said, *^If I gain honours, she will know 
it:' nou?, that object was "^ no more. I could not even 
bear the sight of books: my thoughts had all curdled 
into torpor — a melancholy listlessness filled and op- 
pressed me — the trrtditur dies die — the day chasing 
day without end or profit — the cloud after cloud over 
the barren plain — the breath after breath across the 
unmoved mirror — these were the sole types and images 
of my life. I had been expected by my friends to 
attain some of the highest of academical rewards ; you 
may imagine that I deceived their expectations. I 
left the University and hastened to London. I was 
just of age. I found myself courted, and I plunged 
eagerly into society. The experiment was perilous; 
but in my case it answered. I left myself no time 
for thought: gamblinff, intrigue, dissipation^ these are 
the occupations of polished society ; they are great re- 
sources to a wealthy mourner. The 'man' stirred 
i^ain within me ; the weakness of my repininss gradu- 
ally melted away beneath the daily trifles of life ; perpe- 
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tual footsteps, though the footsteps of idlers, wore the 
inscripfion from the stone. I said to my heart, * Why 
mourn when mourning is but vanity, and to regret is 
only to be weak ; let me turn to what life has left, let 
me struggle to enjoy.' 

"Whoever long plays a part, ends by making it 
natural to him. At first I was ill at ease in feigning 
attention to frivolities; by degrees frivolities grew into 
importance. Society, like the stage, gives rewards 
intoxicating in proportion as they are immediate : the 
man who has but to appear behind the lamps of the 
orchestra to be applauded, must find all other species of 
fame distant and insipid ; so with society. The wit and 
the gallant can seldom covet praise, which, if more last- 
ing, is less present than that which they command by a 
word* and a glance. And having once tasted the 6clat 
of social power, they cannot resist the struggle to pre- 
serve it. This, then, grew my case, and it did me good, 
though it has done others evil. Life again presented to 
me an object; and, in a little time, I was yet more 
riveted to the world we live in, by, not a love, but in the 
phrase of the day, a liaison. I shall pass over this part 
of my memoirs very briefly ; for I wish to come to what, 
as yet, I have but slightly touched on, my literary his- 
tory. This tie was the result of circumstance, not 
design : the lady was a star in the great world, exi- 
geantSf handsome, warm-hearted, yet not unselfish. It 
lasted about six months, and then snapped for ever ! 
And now the London season was over: summer was 
upon us in all its later prodigality. I was no longer 
mournful, but I was wearied. Ambition, as I lived with 
the world, again dawned upon me. I said, when I saw 
the distinction mediocrity had acquired, * Why content 
myself with satirizing the claim s — ^why not struggle^ 
against the claimant?' In a word, I again thirsted for. 
knowledge and coveted its power. Now comes the 
main history of the Student ;^but I have fatigued you 
^ough for the present 
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CONVERSATION THE FIFTH. 

" It was observed by Descartes," said L , (as we 

renewed a day or two after our last conversation, the 
theme we' had then begun,) " * that in order to improve 
the mind, we ought less to learn than to contemplate.' 
In this sentence lies the use of retirement. There are 
certain moments when study is peculiarly grateful to 
us : but in no season are we so likely to profit by it, as 
when we have taken a breathing-time from the noise 
and hubbub of the world, when the world has wearied 
us. Behold me, then, within a long day's journey from 
London, in a beautiful country, an old house, and a 
library collected with great labour, by one of my fore- 
fathers, and augmented in more modern works at the 
easy cost of expense, by myself. 

"The first branch of letters to which I directed- my 
application was moral philosophy ; and the first book I 
seized upon was Helvetius. I know no work so fasci- 
nating to a young thinker as the 'Discoursde TEsprit:' ' 
the variety, the anecdote, the illustration, the graceful 
criticism, the solemn adjuration, the brilliant point that 
characterize the work, and render it so attractive, not 
as a treatise only, but a composition, would alone make 
that writer delightful to many, who mistake the end of 
his system, and are incapable of judging its wisdom in 
parts ; and, in spite of one metaphysical error, its ad- 
mirable utility as a code of morals." 

A. You think so highly, then, of Helvetius? His 
merits are not merely a scholastic question of letters. 
Though not extensively popular in himself, Helvetius 
must be considered the great apostle of philosophy, ably 
advocated in £ngland, and every day increasing in its 
disciples. 

L. Let us, then, pause a moment upon this writer. 
' His metaphysical error is, in supposing all men born 
with the same capacity ; in resolving all effects of cha* 
racter and genius to education. For, in the first place, 
the weight of proof being thrown upon him, he does not 
prove me fact ; and, secondly, if he did prove it, neither 
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we nor his system would be a whit the better for it : for 
the utmost human and possible care in education cannot 
make all men alike ;* and whether a care above huma- 
nity could do SO, is, I apprehend, of very little conse-* 
quence in the eyes of practical and sensible beings. 
Yet even this dogma has been beneficial, if not true : 
for the dispute it occasioned, obliged men to examine, and 
to allow the wonders that education can effect, and the 
general features in common which a common mode of 
education can bestow upon a people ; — grand truths, to 
which the human race will owe all that is feasible in its 
progress towards amelioration ! But, passing from this 
point, and steering from the metaphysical to the more 

Clainly moral portion of his school, let us see whether he 
as given to that most mystical word virtue its true 
solution. We all know the poetical and indistinct mean- 
ings with which the lofty soul of Plato, and the imitative 
jargon of his followers, clothed the word — a symmetry, 
a harmony, a beautiful abstraction, invariable, incom- 
prehensible — that is the Platonic virtue. Then comes 
the hard and shrewd refining away of the worldly 
school. " What is virtue here," say they, " is vice at 
our antipodes : the laws of morals are arbitrary and 
uncertain — 

* Imposteur k, la Mecque, et pcophdte k M^dine ^*t' 

there is no permanent and immutable rule of good; virtue 
is but a dream." Helvetius is the first who has not 
invented, but rendered popular, this great, this useful, 
this all-satisfying interpretation, " Virtue is the habitude 

* For chance being incladed in Helvetins's idea of education, and, 
indeed, according to him, (Essay iii. chap, i.^** making the greatest 
share of it," it is evident that we mast agree in what he himself almost 
immediately afterwards says, viz. — ^* That no persons being placed 
exactly in the same circumstances, no person can receive exactly the 
same education " — id estf no persons can be exactly the same— the 
question then is reduced to a mere scholastic dispute.. As long as 
both parties agree that no persons can be made exactly the same, it 
matters very little from vAat quarter comes the impossibility. 

t Voltaire, Mahomet, Let. i. 
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of directing our actions to the public good ; the lovc^trf 
virtue is but the desire of the general happiness ; virtuous 
actions are those which contribute to that happiness." 
' In this clear and beautiful explanation all contradictions 
are solved : actions may be approved in one country, 
condemned in another, yet this interpretation will remain 
unchanged in its truth. What may be for the public 

ifood in China, may not be so in the Hebrides ; yet, so 
ong as we consult the public good wheresoever we are 
thrown, our intentions are virtuous. We have thus, in 
every clime, one star always before us ; and, without 
recurring to the dreams of Plato, we are not driven, by 
apparent inconsistencies, to find virtue itself a dream. 
*^ The face of truth is not less fair and beautiful for all 
the counterfeit visors which have been put upon her.'** 
A. And it is from this explanation of the end of vir- 
tue, that Bentham has deduced his definition of the end 
of government. Both tend to the public good; or, 
in yet broader terms, the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. It is a matter worthy of much pon- 
dering, to think that the end of virtue and the end of good 
government can only have the same explanation. 

L. Yes ; and hence a surpassing merit in Hel vetius !— 
more than any reasoner before : he united public virtues 
with private. Though so excellent, so exemplary him- 
self, in the minor charities and graces of life, he forebore, 
like egotistical preachers, to dwell upon them: they are 
less important to mankind than the great principles of 

1)ublic conduct — ^principles which rule states and en- 
ighten them. It was a noble truth at that time, the 
father of how much that is inestimable now, to pro- 
claim, «< that in order to perfectionize our moral state, 
legislators had two methods : the first, to unite private 
interests tonhe g^aeral interest ; the other, to advance 
the progress and diffusion of intellect." This is a 
maxim the people should wear in their hearts. 

A. Yes; before Hel vetius, moralists were in league 
with the ills that are : they preached to man to am^id 

* Shailesbory. 
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himself, not to amend his laws, without which all amelio- 
ration is partial. To what use would it be, to tell the 
modem Greeks not to lie ? Give them a code, in which 
to lie would be to sin against self-interest. 

L. The form of government gives its tone to popular 
cqpinion. It is in proportion as popular opinion honours 
or neglects a virtue, that that virtue is popularly lol- 
lowed. In commercial countries, wealth is respecta- 
bility ; in despotic countries, flattery is considered wis- 
dom : the passions lead men to action, and the passions 
are excited according to the reward proposed to them. 
These are grave and weighty truths : we are to thank 
Helvetius if they are now known. 

A* And passing from* his morals, how fine are his 
critical remarks — how acute his knowledge of the world 
—how delicate his appreciation of the noble and the 
just! 

L, For instance, what a perfect example of a refined 
idea (viz. an idea, the naturalness anil beauty of which 
requires some attention to discover) he select?* from 
Moliere. Harpagon suspects his valet of having robbed 
him, and not finding any thing, in His pockets, says, 
*f Give me what thou hast stolen — without searching /" 
(Rends moi, sans te fouiler, ce que tu m'as vol^.) 

J?. And in a previous chapter, how beautiful an illus- 
tration has he gleaned from the Oriental fables, in order 
to show the grace with which the imagination may 
invest a sentiment. A happy lover, by the following 
all^ory, attributes to his mistress, and to his love for 
her, the qualities admired in himself: — 

" I was one day in the bath ; an odoriferous piece of 
earth passed from the hand of one I loved into my own. 
* Art, thou,' said I to it, *art thou musk — art tjhou am- 
ber t' * Nay,Mt replied, * I am but a piece of the com- 
mon earth ; but I have come in contact with the rose ; 
her fragrance imbued me; withouf her I should still be 
but a piece of the common earth !' " 

L. I wishy indeed, that these sparkling and beautiful 
ornaments that so thickly, even to redundance, bestrew 
his works, would induce readers who shun a drv book 
on morals^ to enter upon his. No work can be more 
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useful* to Englishmen at this moment: no work contains 
clearer elucidations of' those truths for which they are 
now daily contending : no work would more serve to 
ennoble our national character — to lift us from the sor- 
did and low desires of our bartering and huckstering 
spirit of pounds and pence — lift us to a comprdiension 
of the objects of a true glory : — no work, in a word, 
can more tend to, or exalt our little, domestic, higgling^ 
narrow virtues, into a lofty and generous code. 

A. And yet this writer is supposed by the shallow 
sentimentalists and canting Scottists of the hour, to be of 
a school that debases and degrades. 

L. Because he has taken men from their ovm delu- 
sions, and taught them, that in order to avoid a deluge, 
it is better to learn honesty than to erect a Babel. 

£. But I have diverted you from the thread of vour 
narrative. To what new studies did your regara for 
Helvetius direct you? 

L. It did not immediately lead to new studies, but 
gave a more solid direction to those I had formerly in- 
dulged. I had, as I mentioned, been before addicted to 
abstract speculation ; but it was of a dreanny and wild 
cast. I now sought to establish philosophy on the basis 
of common sense. I recommenced, then, a stem and 
resolute course of metaphysical study, giving, indeed, a 
slighter attention to the subtleties which usually occupy 
the student, than to the broader principles on which the 
spirit of human conduct, and our daily actions do 
secretly depend. Moral philosophy is the grandest of 
all sciences : metaphysics; abstracted from moral jihWo* 
sophy, is at once the most pedantic and the most frivo- 
lous. Hominem delirum qui verborum minutiis rerum 
frangit pondera. Slowly and reluctantly did I turn from 
the consideration of motives to that of actions — from 
morals to history. ^Volney has said, in his excellent 
lectures, that the proper state of mind for the examina- 
tion of history, is that in which w§ " hold the judgment 
in suspense.'' This truth is evident ; yet they who aUow 

* And this perBoasion must be my apology for detailing at such 
length, criticisms which mast appear to many readers not a little 
tedious. 
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the doctrine, when couched in the above phrase, might 
demur if the phrase were a little altered; and, instead 
of a suspension of judgment, we spoke of a state of doubt. 
It is true ! in this state, a state of " investigating doubt," 
history should be studied. In doubt, all the faculties of 
the mind are aroused — we sift, we weigh, we examine 
— eveiy page is a trial to the energies of the understand* 
ing. But confidence is sleepy and inert. If we make 
up our minds beforehand to believe all we are about to 
read, the lecture glides down the memory without 
awakening one thought by the way. We may be 
stored with dates and legends; we may be able to con- 
clude our periods by a fable about Rome ; but we do not 
feel that we have reasoned as well as read. . Our minds 
may be fuller, but our intellects are not sharper than 
they were before; we have studied but not investi- 
gated : — to what use is investigation to those who are 
already persuaded ? There is the same difference be- 
tween the advantage of history to him who weighs, 
because he mistrusts, and to him who discriminates no- 
thing, because he believes all, as there is between the 
value of a common-place book, and a philosophical trea- 
tise. The first may be more full of facts than the latter, 
but the latter is facts turned to use. It is this state of 
rational doubt, which a metaphysical course of study 
naturally induces. It is, therefore, after the investiga- 
tion of morals, that we should turn to history. Nor is 
this all the advantage which we derive from the pre- 
vious study of morals. History were, indeed, an old 
almanack to him who knows neither what is right, what 
wrong ; where governments have been ^wise, where 
erroneous. History, regarded in the light of political 
utility, is, to quote Volney again, " a vast collection of 
moral and social experiments, which mankind make 
involuntarily and very expensively on themselves.'* 
But we must know the principles of the science before 
we can apply the experiments. 

jj. Ana yet, while the real uses of history are philoso- 
]JiicaI, a mere narrator of facts is often fspr better than 
a philosophical historian. 

L. Because it is better to reflect ourselves than to 

VOL. I. — 13 
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svSdr others to reflect for us. A philosopher has a gy^ 
tern : he views things according to his theory ; he n 
tmavoidably partial ; and, like Lucian's paintOT, he patinls 
his one-eyed princes in ptdfile. 

Jl. It is especially in our language, that the philoso- 
)>htca1 historians have been most dangerous. Ko man 
can give us history through a falser medium thati Hume 
lind Gibbon have done. 

' L. And this not only from the inaccuracy of their 
facts, but their general way of viewing facts. Hume 
tells the history of a faction, and Gibbon the history of 
oligarchies — the people, the people, are altogether 
omitted by both. The fact is, neither of them had seen 
taough of the masis of men to feel that history should 
be something more than a chronicle of dynasties, how- 
ever wisely chronicled it be : they are fastidious and 
S*aceful scholars; their natural leanings are towards 
e privileged elegancies of life: eternally sketching 
human nature, they give tis, perhaps, a skeleton tole- 
rably accurate— it is the flesh and blood they are 
Unal^ to accomplish: their sympathies are for the 
courtly — ^their minds were not robust enou^ to feel 
sympathies with the undiademed and unlaureiled tribes: 
each most pretends to what he most wants — Hume, 
with his smooth affectation of candour, is never candid 
•i^and Gibbon, perpetually phik>sophizing, is never phi- 
losophical. 

A. Tacitus and Polybius are not easily equalled. 

L. And why? Because both Tacitus and Polybius had 
seen the world in more turbulent periods than our his- 
torians have done ; the knowledge of their kind was not 
Hghtly printed, but deeply and tearfully furrowed, as it 
wfere, upon their hearts ; their shrewd, yet dark wis- 
dom, was the fruit of a terrible exigence. Gibbcm 
boasts of the benefit he derived for his history fron 
being a captain in the militia ; it was from no such holi- 
day service that Polybius acquired his method of paint- 
ing wars. As the Megalopolitan passed through his 
i^ormy and bold career ; as he learned rough lessons in 
camp, and imbued himself with the cold sagacity which 
die diplomatic Intrigues he shared, both required and 
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taught, he was slowly hoarding that mass of observa- 
tioB, that wonderful intuition into the true spirit of facts, 
that power of seeing at a glance the improbable, and 
through its clouds and darkness, seizing at once upoi^ 
the truth, which characterize the fragments of his great 
history, and elevate, what in other hands would have been 
but a collection of military bulletins, into so inestimable 
a manual for the statesman and the civilian. And when 
we glance over the life of the far greater Roman, we 
see no less palpably how much the wisdom of the closet 
was won by the stern nature of those fields of action in 
wUch he, who had witnessed the reign of a Domitian, 
W^s cusU When we grow chained to his page by the 
gloomy intenseness of ms colourings-^when prime after 
erime, in all the living blackness of those fearful days, 
lurises before us — ^wben in his grasping apothegms the 
fieroe secrets of kings lie bared t^fore us — when in every 
sentence we shudder at a record — ^in every character 
we mark a portent, yet a mirror of the times, we feel 
%i OQce how necessary to that force and fidelity must 
bave been the severity and darkness of his experience. 
Tbroqgh action, toil, public danger, and pubUc hoiaours, 
he sought his road to philosophy,^ a road beset with. 
rainne and slaughter ; every slave that fell, graved in 
JMs beart a warning, every horror he experienced ani* 
mated and armed his genius. Saturate with the spirit 
of his age, his page has made it incarnate for posterity 
-^actual, vivified, consummate, and entire. If, indeed, 
it be dread and ghastly, it is the dread and ghastliness 
of an unnatural life. Time has not touched it with a 
chamal touch. The magician has preserved the race 
in their size and posture, motionless, breathless ; in all 
else, unchanged as in life. 

jS. It is a^ great loss to our language, that BoHngbroke 
never fulfilled what seems to have been the intention of 
his life and the expectation of his friend^ — viz. the pur- 
pose so often alluded to in his Letters,^ of writing a. 
Iiistpry. 

* It is a f^reat proof of ^he wisdom the world had taaffht him, that 
though he differed with Pliny on all political and public. Yiew«i the dif« 
fereuce never impaired their private friendship. 
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Xr. Yes; from all he has left us, he seems to have been 
pre-eminently qualified for the task : his thoughts so just, 
yet so noble ; his penetration into men so keen ; his dis- 
cernment of true virtue so exact ! 

A. He gave, certainly, its loftiest shape to the doc- 
trine of utility, and is the real father of that doctrine in 
England.* 

L. Returning from these criticisms on historians to 
the effect which history produces, I cannot but think 
that its general effect tends rather to harden the heart 
against mankind. Its experience, so long, so consis- 
tent, so unvarying, seems a silent and irresistible 
accuser of the human species. Men have taken the 
greatest care to preserve their most unanswerable vili- 
fier. All forms of government, however hostile to each 
other, are alike in one effect — the general baseness of 
the governed. What differs the boasted Greece from 
the contemned Persia ? — the former produces some hun- 
dred names which the latter cannot equal. True I But 
what are a few atoms culled from the sea-sands ? — ^what 
a few great men to the happiness of the herd ? Are 
not the Greek writers, the Greek sages, more than all 
others, full of contempt for the mass around them ? — 
the fraud, the ingratitude, the violence, the meanness, 
the misery of their fellow-beings — do not these make 
the favourite subject of ancient satire and ancient 
declamation ? And even among their great men, how 
few on whose merits history can at once decide ! — how 
few unsullied, even by the condemnation of their own 
time. Plutarch says, that the good citizens of Athens 
were the best men the world ever produced ; but that 
her bad citizens were unparalleled for their atrocities, 
their impiety, their perfidy. Let us look over even the 
good citizens Plutarch would select, and, judging them 
by the rules of their age, how much have the charitable 
still left to forgive ! Were I to select a personation of 
the genius of Athens, I would choose Themistocles ; a 
great warrior and a wise man, resolute in adversity, 

* The UtilitarianB have quite overlooked their obligations to Lord 
Bolingbroke :— .they do not seem to be aware with what a life and ma- 
jesty he transferred their doctrine from morals to poliiics. 
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jomplished in expedients, consummate in address. 

irerse the portrait : he begins his career by the most 

ibridled excesses ; he turns from them, it is said — to 
/hat?— p-to the grossest flattery of the multitude: the 
people he adulates at first, hie continues to rule by 
deceiving; he has recourse to the tricks and arts of 
superstition, to serve the designs and frauds of ambition.^ 
He governs professedly as a quack.f He thinks first of 
destrojring his allies, and, baffled in that, contents him- 
self with plundering them. Not naturally covetous, he 
yet betrays his host (Timocreon, the Rhodian) for 
money. Vain, as well as rapacious, he lavishes in 
ostentation what he gains by meanness. Lastly-^-^' link- 
ing one virtue with a thousand crimes ^'-^he completes 
his own character, and consummates the illustration he 
affords of the spirit of his country, by preserving to the 
last (in spite of his hollow promises of aid to the barbarian, 
in spite of his resentment) his love to his native city— a 
passion that did jiot prevent error, nor baseness, nor 
crime, exerted in her cause — but prevented all hostility 
against her. The most selfish, the most crafty, the 
most heartless of men, destroyed himself, rather than 
injure Greece. 

A. Leaving his life a proof that patriotism is a con- 
tracted and unphilosophical feeling; it embraces but a 
segment of morals. Philanthropy is the only consistent 
species of public love. A patriot may be honest in one 
thing, yet a knave in all else — a philanthropist sees 
and seizes the whoU of virtue. 

X. And it is by philanthropy, perhaps, (a modern 

* When he was ehoten admiral by Uie Athenian!, he pi|t off all 
aflfairst public and private, to the day that he waa about to embark, in 
order that he might appear, in having a great deal of buiiness to trans- 
act, with a great dignity and importance (Plutarch.) It ii quite clear 
thfit all the buiinesa thoa deferred* must have been very badly done, 
and thus a trick to preserve power was nobler and better in his eyesi 
than a care for the public advantagCr 

t As an evidence bow little the wisdom of the chieft had descended 
to the deliberations of the people, vix. — how little the majority pro6ted 
by their form of government-^we find that when an Athenian orator 
argued a certain point too closely with Themistocles — ^the people 
stoned him, and the women stoned his wife. So much fiir iVee discus- 
sion among the ancients. 

13* 
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afTection,) that we may yet add a more pleasing sup- 
plement to the histories of the past. This hope can 
alone correct the feeling of despair for human amend- 
ment, i^hich history otherwise produces : we can, alas ! 
only counteract the influence of past facts by recurring 
to the dreams of enthusiasts for the future ; by clinging 
to some one or other of those dreams ; and by a hope 
that, if just, is at least unfounded by any example in 
gone ages: that by the increase of knowledge, men 
will approach to that political perfection, which does 
not depend alone on the triumphs of political perfection, 
which does not depend alone on the triumphs of art, or 
>tbe advance of sciences — which does not depend alone 
on palaces, and streets, and temples, and a few sounding 
and solemn names, but which shall be felt by the com- 
mon herd, viz. by the majority of the people: felt by 
them in improved comfort; in enlightened minds; in 
consistent virtues ; in effects ; we must add, which no 
causes have hitherto produced. For why study the 
mysteries of legislation and government? Why ran- 
sack the past, and extend our foresight to distant ages? 
if our skill can only improve, as hitherto it has only 
improved, the condition of oligarchies ; if it can only 
give the purple and the palace to the few —if it must 
leave in every state the degraded many to toil, to sweat, 
to consume the day in a harsh and sterile conflict with 
circumstance for a bare subsistence ; their faculties dor- 
mant ; their energies stifled in the cradle ; strangers to 
all that ennobles, refines; exalts, if at every effort to rise, 
they are encountered by a law, and every enterprize 
darkens with them into a crime ; if, when we cast our 
eyes among the vast plains of life, we see but one uni- 
versal arena of labour, bounded on all sides by the gib- 
bet, the hulks, the wheel, the prison; all ignorance, pre- 
judice, bloodshed, sin ; — if this state is to endure for 
ever on earth, why struggle for a freedom which a few 
only can enjoy — for an enlightenment, which can but 
call forth a few luminous sparks from an atmosphere of 
gloom : for a political prosperity which props a throne, 
and gives steeds to a triumphal car, and animates the 
winged words of eloquence, or the golden tomes of 
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verse, or the lofty speculation of science — and yet leaves 
these glories and effects but as fractions that weigh not 
one moment against the incalculable sum of human 
miseries ? Alas ! if this be the eternal doom of mor- 
tality, let us close our books, let us shut the avenues to 
our minds and hearts, let us despise benevolence as a 
vanity, and speculation as a dream. Let us play the 
Teian with life, think only of the rose and vine, and 
since our most earnest endeavours can effect so little to 
others, let us not extend our hopes and our enjoyments 
beyond the small and safe circle of self! No: man 
must either believe in the perfectibility of his species, or 
virtue and the love of others, are but a heated and 
objectless enthusiasm. 

A. And this hope, whether false or true, gains ground 
daily. 

Zr. I must own that until it broke upon me, I saw 
nothing in learning but despondency and gloom. As 
clouds across the heaven, darkening the light, and 
fading one after the other into air, seemed the fleeting 
shadows which philosophy had called forth between the 
earth and sun. If, day after day, in my solitary retreat, 
I pondered over the old aspirations of sages, with the 
various jargon with which, in pursuit of truth, they have 
disguised error, I felt that it was not to teach myself to 
be wise, but to learn to despair of wisdom. What a 
waste of our power — what a mockery of our schemes — 
seemed the fabrics they had erected — the Pythagorean 
unity, and the Heraclitan fire, to wliich that philosopher 
of wo, reduced the origin of all things. And the " Ho- 
moomeria" and primitive "intelligence** of Anaxagoras ; 
and the affinity and discord of Empedocles, and the 
atoms of Epicurus, and the bipart and pre-existent soul 
which was evoked by Plato : was there not something 
mournful in the wanderings and chimeras of these lofty 
natures ?^fed as they were in eaves and starry soli- 
tudes, and winged by that intense and august contem- 
plation, which they of the antique world were alone able 
to endure. And when, by a sounder study, or a more 
fortunate train of conjecture, the erratic enterprize of 
their knowledge approached the truth — ^wtexv \i^\x\s>- 
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critus, for a moment, and at intervals, eyes by a glim- 
miring light the true courses of the Heavenly Host — or 
when Aristippus, amid the roseate and sparkling errors 
of his creed, yet catches a glimpse of the true doctrine 
of morals and the causes of human happiness, — or when 
the lofty Zeno, and the sounder Epicurus, differing in 
the path, meet at length at the true goal — and then 
again start forth into delusion, their very approach to 
truth so momentary and partial, only mocks the more the 
nature of human wanderings, — " caput ac fontem igno- 
rant, divinant, a(^ delirant omnes."^ Couple, then, the 
records of philosophy with those of history ; couple the fal- 
lacies of the wise with the sorrow and the sufferings of the 
herd, and how dark and mournful is our knowledge of the 

East, and, therefore, our prospects of the future I And 
ow selfish does this sentiment render our ambition for 
the present 1 How vain seem the mighty struggle and 
small fruit of those around us ! Look at this moment, 
at the agitation and ferment of this world — with what 
pretence can they who believe that the past is the mir- 
ror ,o{ the future, lash themselves into interest for any 
cause or principle, save that immediately profitable to 
self! To them^ if deeply and honestly acquainted with 
history, and the progress of knowledge — to them, how 
vain must seem the struggles and aspirations of the 
crowd! Why do the people imagine a vain thing? 
Why the hope and the strife of the rejoicing Gaul ; or 
the slow murmur, that foretells irruption through the 
bright lands of Italy ? Why should there be blood spilt 
in the Vistula ? or why should the armed Belgian dis- 
pute for governments and kings? Why agitate ourselves 
for a name — an ideal good? These orations, and 
parchments, and meetings, and threats, and prayers—* 
this clamour for '< reform," how miserable a delusion 
must it seem to him who believes that the mass of men 
must for ever be " the hewers of wood and diggers of 
water !" To them no change raises the level of exis- 
tence ; famine still urges on to labour — want still for- 
bids knowledge. What matters whether this law be 

* Enuuni colloqaia ; Hedooiai et Spadsuf . 
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passed, or that fleet be launched, or that palace built, 
their condition is the same ; the happiest concurrence of 
accident and wisdom, brings them but a greater cer- 
tainty of labour. A free state does not redeem them 
from toil, nor a despotism incres^se it. So long as the 
sun rises and sets, so long must their bread be won with 
travail, and their life " be rounded " with the tempta- 
tion to crime. It seems, therefore, to me impossible for 
a wise and well-learned man to feel sincerely, and with- 
out self-interest, for the public good, unless he believe 
that laws and increased knowledge will, at length, how- 
ever gradually, devise some method of raising the great 
multitude to a nearer equality of comfort and intelligence 
with the few ; that human nature is capable of a degree 
of amelioration that it seems never hitherto to have 
reached ; and that the amelioration will be felt from the 
surface to the depth of the great social waters, over 
which the spirit shall move. The republics of old never 
effected this object. To expect it, society must be 
altered as well as legislation. It is for this reason that 
I feel glad with an ingenious and admirable writer,"^ 
that even theory is at work : I am glad that inquiry 
wanders, even to the fallacies of Owen, or the chimeras 
of St. Simon. Out of that inquiry good may yet come ; 
and some future Bacon overturn the axioms of an old 
school, polluted, not redeemed, by every new disciple. 
To the man who finds it possible to entertain this hope, 
how different an aspect the world wears ! Casting nis 
glance forward, how wondrous a light rests upon the 
future ! the farther he extends his vision, the brighter 
the light. Animated by a hope more sublime than 
wishes bounded to earth ever before inspired, he feels 
armed with the courage to oppose surrounding preju- 
dice, and the warfare of hostile customs. No sectarian 
advantage, no petty benefit is before him; he sees 
but the regeneration of mankind. It is with this object 
that he links his ambition, that he unites his efforts and 
his name ! From the disease, and the famine, and the 
toil around, his spirit bursts into prophecy, and dwells 

* The aathor of Essays on the Publication of Opinion, &c. 
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among future ages; even if ia error, he luxuriates 
through life in the largest benevolence, and dies — ^if a 
visionary-^the visionary of the grandest dream. 



GONVSaSATION THE SIXTH. 

It is a singularly pretty spot in which L resides. 
Perhaps some of the most picturesque scenery in Eng- 
land is in the neighbourhood of London, and as I rode 
the other day, in the early April, along the quiet lane^ 
which branches from the main road to L.'s houses 
spring never seemed to me to smile upon a lovelier pros* 
pect. The year had broken into its youth as with a 
sudden and hilarious bound. A few days before, I bad 
passed alon^ the same road— all was sullen and wintry 
— ^the March wind had swept along dry hedges and 
leafless trees — ^the only birds I had encountered were two 
melancholy sparrows in the middle of the road-*«4oo 
dejected even to chirp; but now a glory had passed aver 
the earth — the trees were dight in that deUcate and Eve* 
ly verdure^ which we cannot look upon without fiaeUng 
a certain freshness creep over the heart. Here? ana 
there thick blossoms burst in clusters from the fragraat 
hedge, and (as a schoolboy pranked out in the hoops and 
ruffles of his grandsire) the white thorn seemed to mock 
at the past winter by assuming its garb. Above, aboyt, 
around-^all was in motion, in progress, in jay— the birds, 
which have often seemed to me like the messengers from 
earth to heaven-<-charged with the homage and grati- 
tude of Nature, and gifted with the most eloquent of 
created voices to fulfil the mission; — the birds were lupon 
every spray, their music upon every breath of air. Just 
where the hedge opened to the left, I saw the monarch 
of English rivers, glide on his serene and silver coursq— 
and in the valley on either side of his waters, village, 
spire, cottage, and at rarer yet thick intervals^ we 
abodes of opulence, looked out among the luxuriant bios- 
soms, and the vivid green by which they were encircled. 
It was a thoroughly Englisn scene. For I have always 
thought that the peculiar characteristic of English see- 
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nery, is a certain air of content. There is a more 
serene and happy smile on the face of an English land- 
scape than is found in any which, far more rich and 
voluptuous in its features, I have admired in other coun- 
tries. 

Presently I came to the turn of the lane which led at 
once to L.'s hotise — ^in a few minutes I was at the gate. 
Within, the grounds, though not extensive, have the ap- 
peanmce of being so— the trees are of ffreat«ize, and the 
turf is broken into many a dell and hdllow, which gives 
the ground a park-like appearance. The house is quaint 
and old-fashioned (not Gothic or Elizabethan) in its ar- 
chitecture; it seems tp have been begun at the latter 
period of the reign of James the First, and to have 
undergone sundry alterations, the latest of which might 
have occurred at the time of Anne. The old brown 
bricks are covered with jessamine and ivy, and the room 

in which L generally passes his day, looks out 

upon a grove of trees, among which, at every opening, 
are Ktlle clusters and parterres of flowers. And in this 
spot, half wood, half garden, I found my friend, seduced 
from his books by the warmth and beauty of the day, 
seated on a rustic bench, and surrounded by the nume- 
rous dogs, which of all species and all sizes^ he main» 
tains in general idleness and favour. 

** I love,*' said L , speaking of these retainers, 

^like old Montaigne, to have animal life around me. 
The mere consciousness and sensation of existence is so 
much stronger in brutes than in ourselves, their joy in 
the common air and sun is so vivid and buoyant, that I 
(who think we should sympathize with all things if we 
would but condescend to remark all things) feel a conta- 
igious exhiliration of spirits, in their openness to plea- 
surable perceptions. And how happy, in reality, the 
sentiment of life is ! — how glorious a calm we inhale in 
the warm sun! — how rapturous a gladness in the fresh 
winds ! — ^how profound a meditation, a delight in the 
stilhiess of * the starry time !' — how sufficient alone to 
make us happy is external nature, were it not for these 
eternal cares that we create for ourselves. Man would 
be happy but that he is forbidden to be so by men. The 
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most solitary persons have always been the least re- 
pining. 

A. But then their complacency arises from the stag- 
nation of the intellect — ^it is indifference, not happiness. 

Xr. Pardon me, I cannot think so. How many have 
found solitude not only, as Cicero calls it, the pabulum 
of the mind, but the nurse of their genius ! How many 
of the world's most sacred oracles have been uttered 
like those of Dodona, from the silence of deep woods! 
Look over the lives of men of genius, — ^how far the lar- 
ger proportion of them have been passed in loneliness. 
No, for my part, I think solitude has its reward both for 
the dull and the wise; — ^the former are therein more sen- 
sible to the mere animal enjoyment which is iheir only 
source of happiness; the latter are not (by the irritatioDf 
the jealousy, the weariness, the round of small cares, 
which the crowd produces) distracted from that contem- 

f)lation, and those pursuits, which constitute the cliief 
uxury of their life and the r« xdeAat of their ifesires. 
There is a feeling of escape, when a man who has culti- 
vated his faculties rather in thought than action, finds 
himself, after a long absence in cities, returned to the 
spissa nemora domusque Mmpharum^ which none but 
himself can comprehend. With what a deep and earn- 
est dilatation, Cowley luxuriates in that, the most elo- 
quent essay, perhaps, in the language ! — although, as a 
Eoet, the author of the Davideis was idolized far beyond 
is merits by a courtly audience, and therefore was not 
susceptible, like most of his brethren, of that neglect of 
the crowd which disgusts our hearts by mortifying our 
vanity. How calm, how august, and yet how profound- 
ly joyful is the vein with which he dwells on the contrast 
of the town and the country ! "We are here among the 
vast and noble scenes of Nature. We are there among 
the pitiful shifts of policy. We walk here in the light 
and open ways of Divine bounty. We grope there in 
the dark and confused labyrinths of human malice P' 

A. There is a zest even in turning from the harsher 
subjects, not only of life, but of literature, to passages 
like these ! How these green spots of the poetry of senti- 
ment soften and regenerate the heart I 
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L. And SO, after wading through the lon^ and dry 
details, which constitute the greater part of history, you 
may conceive the pleasure with which I next turned to 
that more grateful way of noting the progress of nations, 
the history of their literature. 

A. I thank you for renewing the thread broken off in 
our last conversation. We had been speaking of the re- 
flections which history awakened in your mind. That 
necessary (and yet how seldom a useful) study, was 
followed then by the relaxation of more graceful litera- 
ture. 

X. Yes, and in the course of this change, a singular 
effect was produced in my habits of mind. Hitherto, I 
had read without much emulation. Philosophy, while 
it soothes the reason, damps the ambition. And so few 
among historians awaken our more lively feelings, and 
so little in history encourages us to pass the freshness of 
our years in commemorating detail's at once frivolous to 
relate and laborious to collect, that I did not find myself 
tempted by either study to compose a treatise, or a 
record. But Fiction now opened to me her rich and 
wonderful world — I was brought back to early (and 
early are always aspiring) feelings — by those magical 
fascinations, wnich nad been so dear to my boyhood. 
The sparkling stores of wit and fancy, the deep and 
various mines of poesy, stretched before me, and I was 
covetous! I desired to possess, and to reproduce. There 
is a German legend of a man who had resisted all the 
temptations the earth could offer. The demon opened 
to his gaze the marvels beneath the earth. Trees efful- 
gent with diamond fruits, pillars of gold, and precious 
stones. Fountains with water of a million hues, and 
over all a floating and delicious music instead of air. 
The tempter succeeded :— envy and desire were created 
in the breast that had been calm till then. This weak- 
ness was a t)rpe of mine ! — 1 was not only charmed with 
the works around me, but I became envious of the rap- 
ture which they who created them, must, I fancied, have 
enjoyed. I recalled that intense and all-slowing descrip- 
tion which De Stael has given in her Essay on Enthu- 
siasm, of the ecstasy which an author enjoys, not in the 

VOL. I. — 14 
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publication, but the production of his work. Could 
Shakspeare, I exclaimed, have composed his mighty 
Temple to Fame, without feeling, himself, the inspiration 
whicn consecrated the fame ? Must he not have enjoyed» 
above all the rest of mankind, every laugh that rang 
from FalstafT, or every moral that came from the melan- 
choly Jacques? Must he not have felt the strange and 
airy rapture of a preternatural being, when his soul con- 
jured up the Desert Island, the Caliban, and the Ariel? 
Must he not have been intoxicated with a gladness, 
lighter and more delicate, yet, oh, more exquisite and 
rich, than any which they have merriment of earth can 
father, when his fancy dwelt in the summer noon under 
the green boughs with Titania, and looked on the ringlets 
of the fairies, dewy with the kisses of the flowers ? And 
was there no delight in the dark and weird terror with 
which he invoked the grisly Three, " so withered and so 
wild in their attire," who, in foretelling, themselves ere* 
ated the bloody destinies of Macbeth? — So far from be- 
lieving, as some have done, that the feelings of genius 
ate inclined to sadness and dejection — it seemed to me 
vitally necessary to genius to be vividly susceptible to 
enjoyment. The poet in prose or verse — the Creator — 
can only stamp his images forcibly on the page in pro- 
portion as he has forcibly felt, ardently nursed, and long 
brooded over them. And how few among the mass of 
writings that float down to posterity are not far more 
impregnated with the bright colourings of the mind, than 
its gloomier hues. Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, Voltaire, 
Goethe, Scott — and, perhaps, a lower grade — Cervantes, 
Fielding, Le Sage, Moli^re. What a serene and 
healthful cheerfulness ! nay, what a quick and vigorous 
zest for life, are glowingly visible in all ! It is with a 
very perverted judgment that some have fastened on the 
few exceptions to the rule, and have asserted that the 
gloom of Byron or the morbidity of Rousseau, charac- 
terize not the individual, but the tribe. Nay, even in 
these exceptions, I imagine that, could we accurately^ 
examine, we should find, that the capacity to enjoy» 
strongly pervaded their temperament, and made out of 
their griefs a luxury I — Who shall say whether Rousseau 
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breathing forth his Reveries, or Byron tracing the Pil- 

Srimage of Childe Harold> did not more powerfully feel 
le'^ory of the task, than the sorrow it was to immor- 
talize. Must they not have been exalted with an almost 
divine gladnesid, by the beauty of their own ideas, the 
melody of their own murmurs, the wonders of their own 
artt Perhaps we should find that Rousseau did not ex- 

Eerience a deeper pleasure, though it might be of a live- 
er hue, when he dwelt on his racy enjoyment of his 
young and pedestrian excursion, than when in his old age, 
and his benighted, but haunted mood, he filled the soli- 
tude with imaginary enemies, and bade his beloved lake 
echo to self-nursed woes. You see then that I was im- 
pressed, erroneously or truly, with the belief, that in 
cultivating the imagination I should cultivate my happi- 
ness. I was envious, not so much of the fame of tne 
ornaments of letters, as of the enjoyment they must have 
experienced in acquiring it, I shut myself in a closer 
seclusion, not to study the thoughts of others, but to 
embody my own. I had been long ambitious of the 
deepest hoards of learning. I now became ambitious of 
adding to the stores of a Tighter knowledge. 

A. And did you find that luxury in ideal creation 
which you expected ? — 

X. I might have done so, but I stopped short in my 
apprenticeship. — 

A. And the cause? — 

L. Why, one bright day in June, as I was sitting 
alone in my room, I was suddenly aroused from my 
reverie, by a sharp and sudden pain, that shot through 
my breast, and when it left me I fainted away. I was 
a little alarmed by this circumstance, but thought the air 
might relieve me. I walked out, and ascended a hill at 
the back of the house. My attention being now aroused 
and directed towards myself, I was startled to find my 
breath so short that I was forced several times to stop 
in the ascent. A low, short cough, which I had not 
heeded before, now struck me as a warning, which I 
ought to prepare myself to obejr. That evening as I 
looked in the glass, for the first time for several weeks 
with any cai^ in the survey, I perceived that my appre* 
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hensions were corroborated by the change in my appear- 
ance. My cheeks were fallen, and I detected in their 
natural paleness, that hectic which never betrays its au- 
gury. I saw that mv days were numbered, and I lay 
down to my pillow that night with the resolve to pre- 
pare for death. The next day when I looked over my 
scattered papers ; when I saw the mighty schemes I had 
commenced, and recalled the Ions and earnest absorption 
of all my faculties, which even that commencement had 
required, — I was seized with a sort of despair. It was 
evident that I could now perform nothing great, and as 
for trifles, ought they to occupy the mind of one whose 
eye was on the grave ? — There was but one answer to 
this question. I committed my fragments to the flames ; 
and now there came, indeed, upon me a despondency I 
had not felt before. I saw myself in the condition of one, 
who, after much travail in the world, has found a retreat, 
and built himself a home, and who in the moment he 
says to his heart "Now thou shalt have rest!" beholds 
himself summoned away. I had found an object — ^it 
was torn from me — my staff was broken, and it was 
only left to me to creep to the tomb, without easing by 
any support the labour of the wav. I had coveted no 
petty aim — I had not bowed my desires to the dust and 
mire of men's common wishes — I had bade my ambition 
single out a lofty end and pursue it by generous means. 
In the dreams of my spirit, I had bound the joys of my 
existence to this one aspiring hope, nor had I buiH that 
hope on the slender foundations of a young inexperience 
— I had learned, I had thought, I had toiled, before I ven- 
tured in my turn to produce. And now, between my- 
self and the fulfillment of schemes, that I had wrought 
with travail, and to which I looked for no undue re- 
ward — there yawned the eternal gulf. It seemed to me 
as if I was condemned to leave life,- at the moment I had 
given to life an object. There was a bitterness in these 
thoughts which it was not easy to counteract. In vain, 
I said to my soul, «' Why grieve ? — Death itself does not ^ 
appal thee. — And after all, what can life's proudest ob* jt 
jects bring thee better than rest?" — But we learn at last 
to conquer our destiny, by surveying it; there is no re- 
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gret which is not to be vanquished by resolve. And 
now, vehen I saw myself declining day by day, I turned 
to those more elevating and less earthly' meditations^ 
which supply us, as it were, with wings, when the feet 
fail. They have become to me dearer than the dreams 
which they succeeded, and they whisper to me of a 
brighter immortality than that of Fame. 



CONVERSATION TBE SEVENTH. 

It is with a melancholy pleasure that I have been ihade 
sensible of the interest tnat these conversations have ex- 
cited in the gentler and more thoughtful of the tribe of 
readers. I have received more anonymous letters than 
I care to name, complaining of the long silence I have 
preserved, and urging me to renew Dialogues, already 
so often repeated, that I might well imagine (knowing 
how impatient the readers of a periodical generally are 
of subjects continued in a series) that they had sufficiently 
exhausted the indulgence of the public. To me, indivi- 
dually, there is little that is flattering in any interest these 
papers may have created. I am but the echo of another ; 
or, to use an old, yet still graceful metaphor^ I only fur-^ 
nish the string which keeps the flowers together. The 
reasons of my silence have been twofold. Amidst the 
strife and ferment of passing events,^ the thoughts and 
feelings, the mental history, of an individual seemed to 
fade into insignificance; and I deemed it fairer justice to 

L to reserve that history to calmer opportunities. 

If I must name another motive, I will frankly add, that 
I have not of late had the heart to proceed. Never more 
now — but no — I will not anticipate a story which, so far 
ds events and incidents create interest, has so little to re- 
commend it The reader need fear no farther interrup- 
tion. All that remains to relate is already prepar^, 
and I have but to send it, portion by portion, to the prens, 
until the whole is concluded, 

•» And the spell eloMs witii ito tileftt ibii;* 

14^ 
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The reader may recollect, that it was in May that I 
last addressed him. It is ia November that I appear be- 
fore him again. He must go back with me a little* 

"I know not," said L ,"what the presentiment of 

certain death may effect in changing the thoughts and 
the feelings of other men; but in me, the change was 
instantaneous and complete. Sometimes, in the evening, 
we see a cloud, on which the setting sun has rested, ana 
has coloured it with gold and vermeil: we look again 
some minutes afterwards, and the glory is gone; all is 
cold and gray. That cloud was to me the image of life. 
The bright delusion that one moment had made the 
vapour so lovely, vanished the next ; and I now cared 
not how soon it might melt away into air — oh ! might I 
rather say into heaven ! 

"With a sigh I closed my more worldly studies. I 
abandoned at once the labours destined never to know 
completion, and I surrendered my whole heart to the 
contemplation of that futurity which was not denied me. 
Yet even here, one thought startled me ; it aroused the 
doubt, and I bent myself sternly to wrestle with what it 
roused. And whom has that doubt not startled ? Who, * 
at least, in whom faith is the creature of reason, and 
who has applied himself dispassionately and seriously to 
consider the elements of his nature and the causes of 
his hope? You guess what I refer to; we have often 
conversed on it ! 

A. The existence of evil in the world, the crime trium- 
phant, and the virtue dejected 7 

L. Exactly. This has been, in all ages, the chief 
cause of skepticism — to such skeptics as are both re- 
flective and sincere. Yet, while I was sadly revolving this 
truth, a light seemed to break from the heart of the cuhmI, 
and in this very source of discontent below, I saw a 
proof of futurity beyond. 

A. Indeed; that will be a new step in theological 
science. 

JL. I will explain shortly: but you must give me your 
whole attention. I come first to an old problem. This 
world is. It must, therefore, have been created, or it 
must always have existed. If created, it toust have been 
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created either by chance or by design. Now which of 
these three conjectures is the most probable? Tirst, 
that the world always existed ; secondly, that it was 
formed by chance ; or thirdly, that it was created by de- 
sign ? xou know the old argument of Clarke, in proof 
that matter cannot be eternal, and that the world, tnere- 
fore, could not always have existed; but, unhappily, no 
metaphysician ever read that argument without detecting 
its fallacies. Fortunately, however, we do not require 
metaphysics to prove that the world has not always ex- 
isted. That truth is proved by physical science. Geo- 
logy makes it probable; astronomy makes it certain. 
There must come a time when, in the ordinary course of 
nature, light alone would destroy the world.* If there 
is a time when it must end, there must have been a time 
when it begun. And we come then to the two next 
suppositions, — if the world has not always existed, was 
it commenced by chance, or created by design ? Which 
is the more probable conjecture ? Let us take the daily 
evidence of our senses. Does chance, in what we see 
around us, ever create one uniform, harmonious, un- 
changeable system ? If we see a clock ; if we see a 
house, and we are told the house and the clock were 
made by chance, by a concurrence of atoms, by nothing 
intelligent, or contriving in itself, should we not cry out, 
" This is a ridiculous fable ; every thing that our expe- 
rience affords as testimony contradicts it." Is the uni- 
verse less pregnant with art and design than the clock or 
the house ? Is there less harmony in the changes of the 
season, in the life of the tides, in the mechanism of na- 
ture, than in the handiwork of man, which, however 
skilful, however wondrous, an accident deranges, a blow 
destroys 1 But, what evet stops — what convulsion, what 
incident ever arrests the august regularity of creation, 
the motion of the stars, the appoint^ progress of vege- 
table life ? Wherever we look on external nature, we 
see developed in perfection all that answers to our fuHest 
conception of the word '< design.'' And is it not, then, an 

* Sini^larlj «noiigh, the ** Edinborgh Review,** in its lait nomber, 
has taken np ezacUj thia view of the qneatioo. Thia paper was written 
moBths before that Review appeared. 
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easy and an irresistible conjecture, that by design th& 
world was created ? But design at once necessarily im-^ 
plies something, active, intelligent, and living. And lol 
this is our elementary notion of a God I 

Having proceeded so far, the rest of my argument is 
simple. This Being, or this Power w, then ! W hat are 
its unavoidable attributes? Let us dismiss the word 
'* infinite :" it puzzles, and is not necessary, but That 
which created this universe must be, according td all 
our notions of wisdom, greatly wise — ^wise, above all 
dream of comparison, beyond the wisest of us, who 
spend our lives in examining its works, and can onl/ 
discover new harmonies without piercing to the cause. 
According to the same notions, it must likewise be great- 
ly powerful — ^powerful in the same ratio beyond the 
power of humanity. This Being, then, is greatly wise 
and greatly powerful ! Is it benevolent ? Let us hear 
what Paley says. He is great on this point. Perhaps 
it is one of the best passages in a work, rarely indeed 
profound, but always clear. I have never heard even a 
plausible answer to it. 

'^ Contrivance proves design, and the predominant tendency of 
the contrivance indicates the disposition of the designer. The 
world abounds with contrivances; and all the contrivances which we 
are acquainted with, are directed to beneficial purposes. Evil no 
doubt exists ; but is never, that we can perceive, the object of con- 
trivance. Teeth are contrived to eat, not to ache: their aching now 
and then is incidental to the contrivance; perhaps inseparable from 
it; or even, if you will, let it be called a defect in the contrivance; 
but it is not the object of it. This is a distinction which well de- 
serves to be attended to. In describing implements of husbandry, 
you would hardly say of a sickle, that it is made to cut the reaper's 
fingers, though, from the construction of the instrument, and the 
manner of using it, this mischief often happens. But if you had oc- 
casion to describe instruments of torture, or execution, this engine, 
you would say, is to extend the sinews; this to dislocate the joints; 
this to break the bones ; this to scorch the soles of the feet Here 
pain and misery are the very objects of the contrivance. Now 
nothing of this sort is to be found in the works of nature. We 
never discover a train of contrivance to bring about an evil purpose. 
No anatomist ever discovered a system of organization calculated to 
produce pain and disease ; or, in explaining the parts of the boman 
body, ever said, this ia to irritate; this is to inflame; this dud k to 
convey the gravel to the kidneya\ thin g^laud to Mcrete the hnmoar 
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which forms the gout If, by chance, he come at a part of whith 
he knows not the use, the most he can say of it is, that it is useless; 
no one ever suspects that it is put there to incommode, to annoy, or 
torment/* 



The general contrivance, then, is benevolent ; and the 
benevolence of the Unseen Being is thus proved. Now, 
then, we have the three attributes; vtrisdom, power,' be- 
nevolence. So far I have said little that is new : now 
for my corollary. If a being be greatly wise, greatly 
powerful, and also benevolent, it mtist be just. For in- 
justice springs only from three causes ; either because 
we have not the wisdom to perceive wliat is just, or .the 
power to enforce it, or the benevolence to will it. Neither 
of these causes for injustice can be found in a Being 
wise, powerful, benevolent ; and thus justice is unavoida- 
bly a fourth attribute of its nature. But the justice is 
not visible in this world. We bow to the wisdom ; we 
revere the power ; we acknowledge the benevolence ; the 
justice alone we cannot recognise. The lowest vices 
are often the most triumphant, and sorrow and bitterness 
are the portions of virtue. Look at the beasts as well 
as mankind; they offend not; vet what disease and 
misery I Again. How implicitly are we the creatures 
of circumstance ! What can be more unjust than such 
an ordination ; — to be trained to crime from our child- 
hood, as the sons of offenders often are, and to suffer its 
penalties from following an education we could not 
resist. How incompatible with all that we know of 
justice I It is in vain to answer, that this is not a very 
general rule ; that, in the majority of human instances, 
vurtue and self-interest are one. This is quite sufficient 
argument for the foundation of human codes and an 
earthly moralitv: but it is not a sufficient argument for 
the justice, in this world, of a being so much greater and 
wiser than ourselves. It is the misfortune of mankind, 
that we must adopt general rules, and disregard indivi- 
dual cases. And why ? Because ottr wisdom and our 
power cakinot be so consummate, so complete, as to em- 
brace individual cases. Not so with a Being whose 
wisdom and whose power are not measured by que lo^ 
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stiodards. The justice is not visible here in the same 
proportion as the other attributes. But we have proved, 
nevertheless, that justice must exist : if not visiUe here, 
it must be visible elsewhere. What is that elsewhere ? — 

AN HBRBAFTB& ! 

A. Your deductions are ingenious enough, and I be- 
lieve new. But recollect, the same argument from 
which you would deduce an hereafter to man, is equally 
i^licable to the brute tribe. For, as 3rou rightly ob- 
serve, injustice and the power of evil are no less visibly 
displayed in their lot upon earth than they are in the fate 
of mankind. 
",I was about to come to that point, and" (continued 

L , with that beautiful and touching smile which I 

never saw upon any other human countenance ; a smile 
full of the softness, the love, the benevolence, the vision- 
ary, the dreaming benevolence of his character — a be- 
nevolence that often betrays — ^but with how tender a 
frace ! the progress of his judgment,)-^and, (continued 
« ■ ,) for my part, I often please myself with fancying 
that the " Poor Indian,'' 

V 

I 

••Who thinks, admitted to the hqnnl sky, 
Hif faitlifiil dog ehall bear him company," 

is not so ^untutored" by the great truths and pres^iti* 
ments of Nature as we imagine. It does not revolt my 
reason, no nor my pride, to oelieve that there may be an 
Eden in the future as well as in the past — a garden 
where the lion may lie down with the lamb ; and there 
may be at last a blessed suspension of the Universal 
Law, that holds this world together — ^the Law that all 
things shall prey upon each other; — the Law that makes 
earth one stupendous slaughter-house, and unites the 
countless tribes of creation in one family of violence and 
death. But when we see what evil reigns amohg the 
wild things of Nature — not a fish that swims, not a bird 
that flies, not an insect that springs to fife, one hour, and 
perishes the next — that is not subject to the most compU^ 
cated and often the most agonizms variety of disease ; 
when we see some whole tribes only marked for saste- 
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nance to others, and a life of perpetual fear, the most 

dreadful of all curses, consummated by a violent and 

torturing death ; — ^why should we think it incompatible 

with the nature of God, that if reparation is due to us, 

reparation should be due also to them? I own I find 

nothing irrational in the supposition 1 Among the many 

mansions of our fathers' house, there is room for all his 

creatures. And often when I consider how many noble 

and endearing traits, even in a dog, we may call forth 

by kindness, which with all things is the tiest sort of 

education, I am at a loss to know why we should give 

to the human clod the germ of an immortality which we 

would deny to creatures subject to the same passions, 

rich in the same instincts, condemned often to greater 

miseries, open to fewer pleasures, and yet capable of all 

of good or useful, that their physical organization will 

permit* No ! wherever there is evil, there should from 

the hands of a just Being be reparation also ; and, if this 

be true, all that partake of life in this world have some 

sort of claim to another." 



CONVERSATION THE EIGHTH. 

I have not omitted what, in the eyes of many, will 
Hot redound much to the credit of L- — ^-'s understand- 
ing ; but the general reader will not be sorry to find in 
that character even weakness, so long as the weakness 
may be amiable and endearing; and, after all, I am not 
drawing the portraiture of one singular only for his 
genius. When Johnson believed in ghosts, it may be 

Erdonable for an obscure scholar to believe in a more 
idly exertion of the Supreme Power, than pride will- 
ingly allows; and though I cannot say I share in 
L— — 's opinions, I am certainly at a loss to decide 
whether, in looking to the great attributes of God, it is 
n^oreeasy to believe that there is certain damnation for 
the Deist, or possible atonement to the poor creatures of 
^ the field and air. 

Aod now I saw L daily, jbr his disease increased 

[ mpifiUy upon himt and I woidd not willingly have lost 
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any rays of that sun that was so soon to set for ever. 
Nothing creates within us so many confused and stranoe 
sentiments, as a conversation on those great and lo^ 
topics of life or nature, which are rarely pleasing, except 
to wisdom which contemplates, and genius which ima- 
gines ; — a conversation on such topics with one whose 
nps are about to be closed for an eternity. This thought 
impresses even common words with a certain sanctity; 
what, then, must it breathe into matters which, even in 
ordinary times, are consecrated to our most high- 
wrought emotions, and our profoundest hopes? It is 
this which gives to the Phaedo of Plato such extraordi- 
nary beauty. The thoughts of the wisest of the hea- 
thens on the immortality of the soul must always have 
been full of interest ; but uttered in a prison, at the eve 
of death, — the light of another worl^ already reposes on 
them ! 

I saw, then, L daily, and daily he grew more 

resigned to his fate ; yet I cannot deny that there were 
moments when his old ambition would break forth — ^when 
the stir of the living world around him — when action, 
enterprize, and fame — spoke loudly to his heart ; — mo- 
ments when he wished to live on, and the deep quiet of 
the grave seemed to him chilling and untimely ; and-* 
reflect, — while we were conversing on these calm and 
unearthly matters, what was the great world about? 
Strife and agitation — the stern wrestle between things 
that have been and the things to come — the vast up- 
heavings of society — the revolution of mind that was 
abroad — was not this felt, even to the solitary heart of 
that retirement, in which the lamp of a bright and keen 
existence was wasting itself away ! 

" I remember," said L , one evening, when we 

sat conversing in his study; the sofa wheeled roupd; 
the curtains drawn ; the table set, and the night's seden- 
tary preparations made ; ** I remember hearing the par- 
ticulars of the last hours of an old acquaintance of 
mine, a lawyer, rising into great eminence in his pro- ^ 
fession — a resolute, hard-minded, scheming, ambitious' 
man. He was attacked in the prime of life with a sud- .^ 
den illness; mortification ensued; there was no hope;!. 



k 
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he had some six or seven 'hours of life before him» and 
no more. He was perfectly sensible of his fate, and 
nHioUy unreconciled to it. ' Come hither/ he said to 
the physician, holding out his arm (he was a man of 
remarkable physical strength ;) ' Look at these muscles; 
they are not wasted by illness ; I am still at this mo- 
ment in the full vigour of manhood, and you tell me I 
must die !' He ground his teeth as he spoke. * Mark, 
I am not resigned ; I will battle with this enemy ;' and 
he raised himself up, called for food and wine, and died 
with the same dark struggles and fiery resistance, that 
he would have offered in battle to some imbodied and 
palpable foe. Can you not enter into his feelings ? I can 

most thoroughly.— Yes," L renewed, after a short 

pause, " I ought to be deeply grateful that my mind has 
oeen filed down and conciliated to what is inevitable by 
the gradual decay of my physical powers ; the spiritual 
habitant is not abruptly and violently expelled from its 
mansion ; but the mansion itself becomes ruinous, and 
the inmate has had time to prepare itself for another. 
Yet when I see you all about me, strong for the race 
and eager for the battle — when in the dead of a long 
and sleepless night, images of all I might have done, 
had the common date of life been mine, start up before 
me, I feel as a man must feel who sees himself suddenly 
arrested in the midst of a journey, of which all the 
variety of scene, the glow of enterprise, the triumph of 
discovery were yet to come. It is like the traveller 
who dies in sight of the very land he has sacrificed the 
ease of youth and the pleasures of manhood to reach. 
But these are not the reflections I ought to indulge — 
let me avoid them. And where can 'I find a hotter 
refuge for my thoughts than in talking to you of this 
poem, which, long ago, we. said we would attempt to 
criticise, and which of all modern works, gloomy and 
monotonous, as it seems to men in the flush of life, offers 
the calmest and most sacred consolation to those whom 
fife's objects should no longer interest ?" 

J. You speak of " The Night Thoughts V Av, we 
were to have examined that curious poem, which has 
so many purchasers, and has been honoured with so 

VOL. i«— 15 
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few cnticsu Certainly, when we remember the day in 
which it appeared* and the poetry hy which it has beten 
succeeded, it is worthy <^ a more ample criticism than, 
with one exception, it has received. 

" It is very remarkable,** said L , willingly suf- 
fering himself to sink into a more common-place vem, 
" how great a difference the spirit of poetry in the last 
century assumes, when breathed through the medium 
of blank verse, and in that of rhyme. In rhyme, the 
fashion of poetry was decidedly French, and artificial; 
polish, smoothness, point, and epigram are its prevailing 
characteristics ; but in blank verse, that noble metre, 
introduced by Surrey, and perfected by Shakspeare, the 
old genius of Endish poetry seems to have made a 
stubborn and resolute stand. In the same year that 
Pope produced * The Dunciad,' appeared the * Summer' 
of James Thomson. Two years prior to that, viz. 
1726, the first published of the seasons * Winter,' imd 
been added to the wealth of English poetry, unnoticed 
at first, but singled out happily by perhaps the best critic 
of the day, Whately, and recommended by his, to more 
vulgar, admiration. ^The Seasons' is a thoroughly 
national poem, thoroughly English : not that Thomson, 
or that any English poet of great name, has entirely 
escaped the affectation of classical models ; that affec- 
tation is indeed to be found not the least frequently 
among those poets the most purely national. Nicholas 
Grimoald, the second English poet in blank verse after 
Surrey — a translator as well as poet — is a curious 
instance of the English spirit blended with the Latin 
schooL Thus, in his poem on friendship, the lines — 

* Of 1^1 the heavenly gifts, that mortal men commend 
What trnstf treasure in the world can conntervail a*friend ! 
Oac health is toon decayed, goo^t casual, light, and vain, 
BioIm haM we seen the force of power, and honour suffer stain V 

These lines, I say, are soon afterwards followed by 
references to Scipio and Lslius, and Cicero and Atticus; 
and, by the way, Theseus and Pirithous, or as he is 
pleased to abbreviate the latter name, Pirilk^ are thus 
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made the vehicle to one of those shrewd hits of tiuaint, 
odd satire, which the old poets so loved to introduce — 

* Down Thetui went to hell, 
Peritb, his friend, to iBnd ; 
Oh thmt the mve$, in the$eour day$^ 
WereU ikthr mflAr* m VmdP 

I 

• 

** So, in short, through the long series of English 
poets — through those preceding Elizabeth — Vaux, Sack- 
ville — even the homely Tusser, in his ^ Five Hundred 
poyntes of good Husbandries' (c^tainly as Ea^sh, and 
aa rural a poem as possible,) — fly with peculiar avidity 
to ancient times for ornaments and allusions the most 
unseasonable and ostentatious. The grace and elegance 
of Elizabeth's age, were no preventives to the same 
perversion of taste ; Qiristianity and mythology, knight- 
entintry and stoicism, Gothic qualities and Roman 
names, all unite together in the most exulting defiance 
(treason and common-sense; — ' The Arcadia,' (a poem, 
if Telemachus has been rightly called a poem,) of the 
polished Sidney, is the most arabesque of all these 
mixtures of poetical architecture; — Shakspeare does 
not escape the mania ; Marlowe plunges into it ; Ben 
Johnson, with all his deep learning, and certainly cor- 
rect taste, pictures his own age most faithfully, but 
covers the dress with Roman jewellery. The t<iste 
continued; the sanctity of Milton's theme, and the 
rigidity of his religious sect, sufficed not to exclude 
from his venerable page — 

* OsirU, Isii, Orug, «nd their train.' 

The gods of old are translated to sees in the modern 
hell— 

« ' Titan, heaven's first-born, 
With his enormous brood and birtbri||;bt seized 
By younger Saturn, be from mightier Jove 
His own and Rhea's son, like measnre Ibund : 
So Jove usurping reign|^~4hese first in Crete 
And Ida known, thence on the snowy top 
Of eoM 01y«pus ruled !' 
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Even in the Hebrew Paradise — 

* The aniverial Pan 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 
Leads oo the eternal sprin|^!' 

The climax of beauty in Raphael's appearance, is 
that— 

* Like Maia*s son he stood.* 

And ** the Eternal " himself borrows Homer*s scales, to 
decide upon the engagement between fiend and angel— 

** Golden scales yet seen 
Betwixt Astrasa and the Scorpion sign/* 

We all know how much the same classic adulterations 
mingle with the English Helicon at a later period ; how 
tlelit even the wits of the time of Charles the Second 
escaped the hereditary taint. Sedley's mistresses are all 
Uranias and Phillis's. Now he borrows a moral from 
Lycophron, and next he assures us> in one of the pret- 
tiest of his songs that — 

**Love still has something of the sea 
From whence his mother rose.*' 

Dryden, whose excellence never lay greatly in an 
accurate taste, though in his admirable prose writings, 
he proves that he knew the theory while he neglected 
the practice, is less painfully classic and unseasonably 
mythological than might have been expected ; and as 
from his time the school of poetry became more syste- 
matically copied from a classical model, so it became 
less eccentric in its classical admixtures. Pope is at once 
the most Roman of all our poets, and the least ofibisive 
in his Romanism. I mention all this to prove, that 
when we find much that is borrowed, and often awk- 
wardly borrowed, from ancient stores, ancient names, 
and ancient fables, in those poets of the last century, 
whom I shall take the license to call pre-eminently Eng- 
lish, we must not suppose that they are, from that fault, 
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the less national; nay, thait t^ aptitude to borrow, 
that very leaning to confuse tbetr present theme with 
the incongruous ornaments of a country wholly opposite 
from our own, are almost, on the contrary, a testimony 
how deeply they were embued with that spirit which 
belonged to the most genuine of their predecessors. 

"Among the chief characteristics of our English 
poetry, are great minuteness and fidelity in rural 
description — a deep melancholy in moral reflection, 
coupled with a strong and racy aptitude to enjoy the 
sweets of life as well as to repine at the bitters — a glow- 
ing richness, a daring courage of expression, and a 
curious love of abrupt change in thought and diction ; 
so that the epigrammatic and the sublime; the humorous 
and the grave ; the solemn and the quaint, are found in 
a juxta-position the most singular and startling; as much 
the reverse of the severe simplicity of the true ancient 
schools as possible, and having its resemblance, and 
that but occasionally, and in this point alone, in the 
Italian.* 

" In the middle of the last century ,^ the three greatest 
of the poets in Uanb- verse, are Akenside, Thomson, and 
Young. Of these three, the* last I consider the most 
thoroughly English in his muse; but with the exception 
of that extreme love of blending extremes, which I 
have noted before^ the former two are largely possessed 
of the great features of their national tribe. Pope's 
pastorals w^re written at so early an age that it would 
not be- fair to set them in comparison to * Thomson's 
Seasons.' If Pope's descriptions of scenery had ever 
undergone any change in their spirit and conception, 
m proportion as he added to the correct ear of his 
youth — the bold turn, the exquisite taste, the incompa- 
rable epigram, and even (witness the prologue to * Cato ') 
the noble thought and the august image, which adorn 
the poetry of his maturer years; biitr however Pope 
improved in all else, his idea, his notion of rural descrip- 

* CHtiM not loqaainted with our earlier literttiuci hate itttgined 
Uiii nizttm of grave and gAj, the offipring of kte yeare^ na^i^ eome 
hvre actually attributed its origin in England to Byron'a imita'tioai 
ih»m tha Itdian. 

15* 
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tion always ren^ained pretty nearly the same — viz. as 
trite as it could be. And this, an individual failing, was 
/the failing also of his school — ^the eminent failing of the 
French school to this very day. Well, then. Pope 
having fixed upon autumn as the season of a short pas- 
toral, chooses Uuneful Hylas' for his songster, and 
telling us first, that — 

* Now letting Phoebus shone serenely bright, 
And fleecy clouds were strewed with purple light* 

« < Tuneful Hylas * then, thus 

* Taught rocks to weep and made the mountains groan.* 

' Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain, 
Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine, 
And grateful clusters swell with floods of wine; 
Now blushing berries paint thd yellow grove, 
I Just gods ! shall all things yield returns but love ?' 

"Now these lines are very smooth, and for the age at 
which they were composed, surprisingly correct. They 
are as good, perhaps, as any thing in * Les Jardins,' of 
Delille, but there is not a vestige of English poetry in 
them — ^not a vestige. Thomson would not have writ- 
ten them at any age, and Pope would only have polished 
them more had he written them when he published the 
^Dunciad,' ?. e., as I said before, in the same year in 
which Thomson published the ^ Summer.' But thus 
begins the poet of the ^ Seasons ' with his * Autumn.' 

* Crowned with the sickle, and the wheaten sheaf. 
While autumn nodding o*er the yellow plain, 

Comes jo?ial on 

* * » » * 

— brosd, brown, below 

Extensive harvests hang the heavy head, 

RUh, nlent, deep they stand ! for nut a gale J^ 

Rolls its light billows o'er the bending plaint ,l 

A edlm 9f fienty r ^ 

" Again, how fine what follows ! Wordsworth is not "^ 

more true to nature. He speaks of the autumn fogs— ^ 

ie 
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— -— * EzpandiDg^ fi^ 
The hage dusk, gradual, iwallowi op the plain, 
Yaniih the woods— the dim eeen river seems 
Sullen and slow to roll the misty wave. 
Even in the height of noon opprest, the snn 
Sheds weak — — 

-— — Indistinct on earth, 
Seen through the turbid air, beyond the life 
Objects appear ; and wildered o*er the waste 
The shepherd stalks gigantic — till at last 
Wreathed dun around, in deeper circles still 
Successive, closing sits the general fog 
Unbounded o*er the world, and mingling thick, 
A formless gray confusion covers all.* 



" This is description ! — and this is national ! — this is 
English ! — albeit it was the Tweed, ' 



* Whose pastoral banks first heard that Doric reed.* 

** Again, too, in another vein — ^that inclination to 
stoop from the grave to the low — which, as I have 
hinted, is less frequently displayed in Thomson than in 
Young, (in Akenside, it is scarcely, if at aUi noticeable) 
this is English. A fox-hunter's debauch, — 

*Set ardent in 

For serious drinking, — 

« « « « • 

oonfused above 

Glasses and bottles, pipes and gaietteers. 
As if the table even itself was drunk. 
Lie a wet broken scene, and wide below 
Is heaped the social slaughter, where astride 
The lubber power in filthy triumph sits, — &c' 
Perhaps some doctor nf tremend4m9 paun^ 
Awfiil and deep, a black abyu of drvak^ 
Outlives them all !* &,c, 

** These are passages which would be rarely found in 
the same poem in any other language than ours — and 
the spirit that pervades blank verse is this, such as alto- 
gelher different from that which reigned over the con- 
temporaneous rhymes of the day. It breathes of life, of 
action, of the open air, of the contemplative walk in the 
fidds at eve, or the social hearth at night But the 



genius of rhyme lived in London — ^talked with courtiers 
— made love and witticisms in a breath — * babbled 
about green fields' in a dusty closet — and when it 
walked into print it was never without a bag-wig and 
a 9Word. 

** The * Seasons ' were completed in 1730. Fourteen 

J ears afterwards, appeared Akenside's 'Pleasures of 
magination:' it is a ^reat poem; but Akenside's habits 
and profession and eaucation, all conspired to rob it of 
the freshness and zest that the subject claimed. He was 
a phvsician, a warm political controversialist, an elegant 
scnolar ; (his Latin is better than much which is more 
celebrated) and above all, he was a pedant in the Greek 
philosophy. All this tended to unanglicise his poem and 
make it mfinitely too scholastic, and certainly neither 
in vigour or richness of expression, in close description, 
in sublimity, in terseness, in avoidance of cold generali- 
ties, is he to be put on a par with Thomson or Young. 
But still if you compare his blank verse with bis own 
rhyme, or with that of Johnson's ^London,' (which, 
though I do not remember the exact date it was pub- 
lished, must have appeared somewhere about that period,) 
you find the native muse more visible, more at liberty 
in the blank verse, than the other, and more crippled 
metre. I mention Johnson, in partictilar, for the 
genius of both was scholastic and didactic. Both 
tnought of the ancients — the one copied from Juvenal, 
the other imagined from Lucretius. The- passages I 
shall quote from each, are strictly classical. But one is of 
the old English race of classical description — it breathes 
of Spenser and of Milton — the other was the anti- 
national, the new, the borrowed,the diluted, the classical 
description, which steals the triteness of old, without its 
richness. One takes the dress — the other the jewels. 
Thus Johnson i — * 

*Coul<i*8t tliou resigrn the park and play, content,. 
For tb« fak banks of Severn or of Trent ; 
There inig|it*»t thoa find some elegant retreat, 
SooM hireliofir lenator's deierted seat, 
And stretch thj prospects o*er the smilingf land, 
For less than rent the dungeon's of the Strand ; 
There prune thy walks, support thy drooping flowers. 
Direct thy riTulets, and twine thy bowers, 
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And while thy groundi a cheap repast afford. 

Despise the dainties of a venal lord ; 

There every bash with nature's music rings. 

There overy breeze bears health upon its wings : 

On all thy hours security shall smile, 

And bless thine evening walk, and morning toil/ 

« Now, then, for Akenside. He has burst into an 
apostrophe on Beauty (with Johnson it would have been 
Venus !) and after asking whether she will fly — 

* With laughing autumn to the aUantie isles.* 

" The poet adds 



* Or wilt thou rather stoop thy vagrant plume 
Where gliding through his daughter's honoured shades 
The smooth Peneus from his glassy flood 
Reflects purpureal Tempo's pleasant scene- 
Fair Tempe ! — haunt beloved of sylvan powers 
Of Nymphs and Fauns, where in the golden age 
They played in secret on the shady brink 
With ancient Pan. While round their cJtoral steps 
Young hours and genial gales with constant hand 
Showered blossoms, odours, showered ambrosial dews. 
And spring's elysian bloom !' 

** Here all is classic — antique — Grecian — it mi^ht be 
a translation from Euripides. But how different the life 
in this page, to the cold resuscitation of dry bones in 
Johnson. Johnson, who despised the fine ballads which 
make the germ of all that is vivid and noble in our 

Ketry, could not have comprehended the difference 
tween the genuine antique and the mock. They both 
have filled their vases from the old fountain * splendidier 
vitro;* but the vase of one is the Etruscan shape — and 
that of the other, is a yellow-ware utensil from Fleet 
Street. But, now, having somewhat prepared ourselves 
by the short survey — retrospective and contempora- 
neous — that we have thus taken of English poetry, we 
come at once to Young — a man whose ^andeur of 
thought, sublimity of expression, whose wonaerful power 
of condensing volumes into a line, place him, in my 
opinion, wholly beyond the reach of any of his contem- 
poraries, and enable him to combine the various and 



loftiest charaeteristics of prose and Tone :— enable him 
to equal now a Milton, m the imperial pomp of his 
imagery, and bow a TacitoSy in the iron grasqf) of his 
reflection." 

A. There seems to have been in Young's mind a re- 
markaUe turn towards the ambitious. His poetry and 
his life equally betray that certain loftiness of desire and 
straining after eflect — ^which both in composition and 
character we term ambitious. 

L. It is rather a curious anecdote in literary history 
that the austere Young should have attempted to enter 
Parliament under the auspices of that profligate bankrupt 
of all morality, public and private, Philip, Duke of Whar- 
ton. Had he succeeded — what difference might it have 
made, not only in Young's life, but in his character ! Is 
it not on the cards that the grandest of all theological 
poets, (for neither Milton nor Dante are in reality theo- 
logical poets, though they are often so called,) might 
have become, in that vicious and jobbing age of parlia- 
mentary history, a truckling adventurer, or an intriguing 
placeman ? 

A. The supposition is not uncharitable when we look 
to his after-life, and see his ihanceuvres for ecclesiastical 
preferment For my own part, I incline to suspect that 
naif the sublime melancholy of the poet proceeded from 
the discontent of the worldling. 

L, It is certainly possible that not even the loftiest 
sentiments — the fullest mind — the most devout and 
solemn fervour of religion may suflice to chase away 
the poor and petty feelings that in this artificial world 
fasten themselves around the heart, and are often the 
base causes of the most magnificent efforts of genius. 
The blighting of a selfish ambition produced tte Gul- 
lyrer of Swift — and possibly also deepened the ebon dies 
of the verse of Young. * A morbid cUscontent^^an infir- 
mity of constitution — breathed its gloom into the ^^ Ras- 
selas" of Johnson, and the ** Childe Harold'' of him who 
ioved to be compared with Johnson. When the poet 
flies, after any affliction in the world, to his coosolatory 
aad absorbing art, he is unaware that that afiSiction 
which inspires him is often composed of the paltxicst ma> 
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teorials* So singular and conoplexir in shorty are the 
sources of inspuratkHi, so compfetely and subtly are the 
oiay and the gold moulded together^r tbat^ though it may 
be a curious metaphysical pleasure to analyze, and 
weigh, and sift, the good and the evil therein, it is not a 
labour that it is very wise in us to adopt. Let us drink 
into our ^oulsthe deep thought and lofty verse of Lucre- 
tius, v^ithout asking what share belonged to the pfailtre, 
and what to the genius. 

We may remark that the contemplation exhibited in 
the poetry of the Ancients turns usually towards a gay 
result, and sighs forth an Epicurean moral — the melan- 
choly is soft, not gloomy, and brightens up at its close. 



u . 



-Vina liqaes, et spatio brevi 



Spem longam reseces ; dam loqaimar, fugerit invida 
JEtAB; carpe diem qulim minimdm eredala poetero.** 

Life is short— while we speak it flies — enjoy then the 
present and forget the future — such is the chief moral of 
ancient poetry, a graceful and a wise moral — indulged 
beneath a southern sky* and well deserving the phrase 
applied to it — " the philosophy of the garden" — telling us 
of the brief and fleeting life of the flowers that surround 
us, only to encourage us/to hang over their odours while 
we may. But it must be observed that this, the more 
agreeable, shape of melancholy is more remarkable 
among the Romans than the Greeks. Throughout the 
various philosophies of the latter, the dark and saddening 
doctrine of an irresistible Fate flows like a bitter 
stream; — and an unrelieved and heavy despondency 
among the less popular of the remains of Greek poesy 
often comes in startling contrast to the gayer wisdom of 
that more commonly admired. Turn from Anacreon to 
the fragments of Mimnermus, collected by Stobaeus — ^it 
i^ indeed turning from the roses to the sepulchre beneath. 
" Life is short — ^we learn from the gods neither evil nor 
good — the black fates are before us— death and old age 
at hand. Not one among mortals whom Jupiter heaps 
not with afflictions,^' &c. It is chiefly from this more 
sombre order of reflection that the English eontemjda- 
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tive writers deduce their inspiration. Lord Sackville) 
in the ^'Mirror of Magistrates/' may furnish no inade- 
quate notion of the exaggerating extent to which we 
have carried despondency. He therein makes sorrow 
in hell, introducing the reader to the principal charac- 
ters in our history ! 'With our earlier writers, Young 
was intimately acquainted and deeply imbued. But of 
«ill great poets his plagiarisms are the least naked. 
Drummona says — 

«* This world a hnnting is ; 
The prey poor man--the Nimrod fierce is deaUi.'* 

And Young at once familiarizes and exalts the image— 

** I fee the eircling hunt of noisy men 
Bant Iaw*i enclosure, leap the mounds of right, 
Pursuing and pursued, each other's prey — 
Till Death that mighty Hunter earths them all** 

The love of common and daily images is very re- 
markable in young; but when we come to examine the 
works of the greater poets, we shall generally be sur- 

f)rised to find that those poets who abound in the most 
ofty and far-fetched images, invariably furnish also the 
most homely. It is the genius in whom we miss the one 
that avoids the other. We may be quite sure when we 
open Shakspeare that the sublimest metaphor will be in 
the closest juxta-position with what in any one else we 
should not hesitate to call the most vulgar — 

** To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time : 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death — Out-^^nU^ brief candle P* 

It is too much the cry to accuse Young, as a peculi- 
arity in his genius, of being too bombastic, and turgid, 
and peregrinate in his metaphors — ^fond of conceits and 
addicted to exaggeration. Doubtless he is so; but as 
the man in the play exclaims — ** your great geniuses 
can never say a thing like other people" — ana it cer- 
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tainly is noticeable, though common-place or uninvestj- 
gating critics have said the contrary, that in all modern 
literature it is the loftiest order of genius that will fur-^ 
nish examples of the most numerous exaggerations and 
the most grotesque conceits. Among the Italians, we all 
know how prevalent they are. Even the cold rules of 
the French drama do not banish them, and Corneille 
stifl, beyond all comparison, the grandest of the French 
poets, is also the must addicted to extravagances. 

** Ma plus douce esperance est de perdre ll^espoir*** 

is one among a thousand. You recollect, of course, 
those extravagances which Addison selects from Milton, 
and the many others in that great poet which Addison 
did not select; in short, when we blame Young for a 
want of strict taste in his metaphors, we blame him for 
no fault peculiar to himself, but one which he shares 
with the greatest poets of modern times in so remarka- 
ble a degree that it almost seems a necessary part of 
their genius. And I am not quite certain whether after 
all it is they, or we the critics, who are in the wrong. 
I think that had a list of their conceits been presented to 
Milton and to Young, they would have had a great deal 
to say in their defence. Certainly, by the way, Dr. 
Johnson> in his hasty and slurring essay on Young's 
poetry, has not been fortunaie in the instances of con- 
ceits which he quotes for reprobation. For example, he 
says of a certain line applied to Tyre in Young^s Mer- 
chant — " Let burlesque try to go beyond him." The 
line is this — 

^ Her MerchanU Princes and tatli deekm throne P* 

k is at least doubtful whether the words that seem so 
ridiculous to Johnson, do not, on the contrary, body forth 
a very bold and fine image; and it is quite certain that 
the critic might have selected at least a hundred far 
more glaring specimens of conceit or tumidity. One 

* The Cid. 
VOL. 1. — 16 
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great merit in Young, and abo one great cause of his 
exaffgerationsy is -his habit of embodying feelings, his 
fondness of personifying. For instance: — 

•^MyHopMaadFetra 
Start op ftlanned, mnd o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down— on what? afiithomleai abyss." 

This vivifjring the dread inmates of the human heart> 
and Riving the Dark Invisible a shape and action, is 
singularly fine in the above passage* Again: — 

'* Thought— but/ Thought^— too busy for my peace — 
Through the dark postern of Time long ekipsed) 
Led sofUy by the stillneM of the nigtit. 
Led like a murderer 

■ meets the Ghosts 
Of my departed joys.*' 

There is here a dim and sepulchral life breathed into 
the thought that \\^nders, and the joys it meets, that 
belongs only to the highest order of creative poetry; 
and sometimes a few lines testifying of this sublime 
poveer, will show as prolific and exuberant an invention 
as that which calls lorth the beings of the drama and 
the epic — as the Greeks often conveyed their most com- 
plicated similes in one epithet. It is scarcely possible 
to conceive a more solemn and august example of this 
fELCulty, than where afterwards he calls his sorrow itself 
into a separate existence^ and says^— 

«* Punetual as Lovers to the moment sworn, 
I keep an assignation with my wo." 

But if this great proneness to personify produces so 
much that is the greatest in Young — ^it produces also 
that which criticism condenms as the lowest. For in- 
stance, you will smile at the following verses : 

M Who ean toke 

Death's portrait true— tA« Tyrant never $at.** 

« « » ♦ « 

« * ' » « • 
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^Rude tboofht nuis wild in oooteai^ttiaii*fe field* 
OniYerBe the mantge breaks it to the bit. 

« « « « » 

« • * « « 

— — He'i at the door» 
Insidioas Death'^phonld bii etroBg hand arrett^ 
No compoHiion lets the prieoner free.** 

It IS the same habit of personification which, I think, 
on lookii^ over Milton and Shakspeare, you will find 
mainly produce the same fault (if fault it really be) in 
them. 

That power of the Greeks, to which I have alluded, of 
conveying the most complicated images by a toord, he* 
longs also to Young, in a greater degree, than to any poet 
since his time. As where he exclaims — 

^ Mnch wealth how little worldlings can enjoy ; 
At best it babieg us with endless toys.*^ 

And again — a finer instance — * 

«*Mine** 0'oy«) ** died with thee» Philander ; thy last sigh 
Dissolved the charm ; the disenchanted earth 
Lost all her lostre. Where her glittering towers. 
Her golden moontains where } all darkened down 
To naked wast»— a dreary vale of years^ — 
The great Magician*$ dead T* 

Here the whole contents of the preceding lines — ^the 
whole power of friendship— the whole victory of death, 
are summed up at once in the words 

** The great Magician*s dead !** 

Nothing, indeed, throughout the whole poem is more 
remai^able in Young than his power of condensation. 
He gathers up a vast store of thoughts, and coins the 
whole into one inestimable sentence. He compresses 
the porosities of language, and embodies a world of 
meaning in a single line. And it is indeed remarkable, 
that a writer possessing this power to so unrivalled a 
d^ree, should ever subject himself with justice to the 
charge of tumidity^ 
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But what place in our literature is to be assigned to 
Young 1 At present, his position is vague and uncer- 
tain. Like many other of our poets, his merits are 
acknowledged, but his station undecided. Shall we 
place him before Pope? Pope's admirers would be 
startled at the presumption. Below Goldsmith? Few 
would assert the " Deserted Village " to be a greater 
poem than the <* Night Thoughts." What is his exact 
rank? I confess that I should incline to place it on 
a very lofty eminence. In a word, I should con- 
sider the "Night Thoughts," altogether, the finest 
didactic poem in the language. The greatest orders of 
poetry, we all allow, are the epic and the drs^matic. I 
am at a loss to say whether, in general, lyrical or 
didactjc poetry should be placed next ; but lam sure 
that, in our country, didactic poetry takes the pre- 
cedence. None of our lyrists have equalled our great 
didactic writers; and with us, the order itself of lyric 
writing seldom aspires beyond the graceful. But it 
must be understood that there is sometimes a great dif- 
ference between the rank of the poem and that of the 
poet ; many writings of great excellence, can pile up a 
higher reputation than one work of the greatest. Both 
Voltaire and Scott depend, not only on the quality, but 
the quantity of their productions, for their fame. When 
the public were crying out that the author of " Waver- 
ley " was writing too much and too fast, they did not 
perceive that even his bad works contributed to swell 
the sum of his glory, by proving the fertility of his 
genius. And to them may be well applied the words 
applied to another — " he would not have effected such 
great things, if his errors had been less numerous." So, 
although I consider the "Night Thoughts'* a poem 
entitled to rank immediately below the " Paradise Lost," 
I am far from contending that Young should rank as a 

?oet immediately next to Milton, f think the " Night 
'houffbts " a more sustained^ solemn, and mighty poem 
than the ^^ Childe Ha.rold ;" but when I recall ail the 
works that accompany the latter — produce of the same 
fieiy and teeming mind — the dark tale of " Lara " — the 
sweetness of the " Prisoner of Chillon "—the daring 
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grandeur of *'Cain," and^ above aU^ the rich, nervous 
humour — the deep mastery of the living world that 
breathes a corporal life into the- shadows of the "Don 
Juan/' I am at no loss to allow Byron to be a greater 
genius, and a greater poet than^ Youngs 

J. But you really think the '•-Night Thoughts '* finer 
than « The Haroli" 

X. So much so, that I doubt if the finest parts of 
** Childe Harold " — the most majestic of its reflections, 
and the most energetic of its declamation — are not found 
in those passages which have been (perhaps indistinctly 
and unconsciously) borrowed from Young. 

j2. Byron alwavs admired the "Night Thoughts" to 
idolatry, and his favourite play was "The Revenge/' 

X. The fault of the " Childe Harold " is as a whole. 
There is no grandeur in its conception. Every novel 
in the Minerva Press furnishes a similar idea of the 
hero and the plan. A discontented young nobleman, 
sated and jaded, setting put on his travels— turn the 
conception as you will, it comes always to that* in plain 
and sober reality. But this poor and hacknied concep- 
tion, the poet has hid in so magnificent a robe, and 
decorated with such a costly profusion of gems, that it 
matters little to the delight and interest of the reader. 
Still, in judging of it as a great poem, we must remem- 
ber, that in the most important part of a great poem, 
it is deficient. But the conception of the "Night 
Thoughts," for a didactic poem, is unutterably grand. 
An aged and bereaved mourner stands alone with the 
dead — the grave his scene — the night his canopy — and 
time, death, eternity — ^the darkest, the loftiest objects of 
human hope and human intellect, supply his own themes. 
Here, at this spot, and at this hour, commencing his strain, 
with a majesty worthy of its aims and end, he calls upon 

** Silence and darkness, solemn sisters, twins 
From ancient night, who nurse the tender thought 
To reason, and on reason build resolve. 
That culomn of true majesty in man ! 
Assbt me: I will thank you in the grave— 
The grave, your kingdom — " 

16* 
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Following the course of the sombre inspiration that he 
adjures, he then passes in a vast review before him, in 
the presence of the stars,, and above the slumbers of the 
dead, the pomps and glories of the world — the veiled 
and shadowy forms of hope — ^the dim hosts of me- 
mory — 

** The spirit walks of each: departed hour, 
And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns — ^** 

Standing upon the grave — the creations of two worlds 
are round nim, and the gray hairs of the mourner be- 
come touched with the halo of the prophet. It is the 
time and spot he has chosen wherein to teach us, that 
dignify and consecrate the lesson : it is not the mere 
human and earthly moral that gathers on his tongue. 
The conception hallows the work, and sustains its own 
majesty in every change and wandering of the verse. 
And there is this greatness in his theme-:-dark, terri- 
ble, severe — hope never deserts it ! It is a deep and 
gloomy wave, but the stars are glassed upon its bosom. 
The more sternly he questions the world, the more 
solemnly he refers its answer to Heaven. Our bane and 
antidote are both before. him; and he only arraigns the 
things of time before the tribunal of eternity. It is 
this, which, to men whom grief or approaching death 
can divest of the love and hankerings of the world, 
leaves the great monitor his majesty, but deprives him 
of his gloom. Convinced with him of the vanities of 
^ife, it is not an ungracious or unsoothing melancholy, 
which confirms us in our conviction, and points with a 
steady hand to the divine soMExmNo that awaits us 
beyond ; 

•* The darkness aiding intellectual light, 
And sacred silence whispering truths divine. 
And troths divine converting pain to peace.*^ 

I know not whether I should say too much of this 

5reat poem, if I should call it a fit appendix to " Para- 
ise Xost" It is the consolation to that complaint. 
Imagine the ages to have rolled by since our first pa- 
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rents gave earth to their offspring, who sealed* the gift 
with blood, and bequeathed it to us with toil : — imagine, 
after all that experience can teach — after the hoarded 
wisdom and the increasing pomp of countless genera- 
tions — an old man, one o£ that exited and fallen race, 
standing among the tombs of his ancestors^ telling us 
their whole history, in his appeals to the living heart, 
and holding out to us,, with trembling hands, the only 
comfort which earth has yet discovered for its cares 
and sores — ^the anticipation of Heaven ! To me, that 

Eicture completes all that Milton began. It sums up the 
uman history, whose first great chapter he had chroni- 
cled ; it preached the great issue of the fall ; it shows 
that the burning light then breathed into the soul, lives 
there still, and consummates the mysterious record of 
our mortal sadness and our everlasting hope. But if 
the conception of the " Night Thoughts " be great, it is 
also uniform and sustained: The vast wings of the 
inspiration, never slacken or grow fatigued. Even the 
humours and conceits are of a piece with the solemnity 
of the poem — like the grotesque masks carved on the 
walls of a cathedral, which defy the strict laws of taste, 
and almost inexplicably harmonize with the whole. The 
sorrow, too, of the poet, is not egotistical, or weak in 
its repining. It is the great one sorrow, common to all 
human nature — the deep and wise regret that springs 
from an intimate knowledge of our being and the sfcene 
in which it has been cast. The same knowledge^, 
operating on various minds, produces various results. 
In Voltaire, it sparkled into wit ; in Goethe, it deepened 
into a humour that belongs to the sublime ; in Young, it 
generated the same high and profound melancholy as 
that which produced the inspiration of the Son of Sirach, 
and the soundest portion of the philoaophy of Plato. 
It is, then, the conception of the poem, and its sustained 
flight, which entitled it to so high a rank in our lite- 
rature. Turn from it to any other didactic poem, and 
you are struck at once by the contrast — you are 
amazed at once by its greatness. ^'The Masons'' 
shrink into a mere pastoral; *^The Essay on Man'' 
becomes French and artificial ; even the ** ^ss^mss^m^^ 
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of Wordsworth, has, I know not what, of childish and 
garrulous, the moment they are forced into a compari- 
son with the solemn and stem majesty of the ** Night 
Thoughts/' 

There is another merit in the "Night Thoughts;** 
apart from its one great lesson, it abounds in a thousand 
minor ones. Forget its conception — open it at random, 
and its reflections, its thoughts, its worldly wisdom 
alone, may instruct the most worldly. It is strange, 
indeed, to find united i» one page the sublimity of Milton 
and the point of La Bruyere. I know of no poem, 
except the Odysdey, which in this excels the one before 
us. Of isolated beauties, what rich redundance ! The 
similes and the graces of expression with which the 
poem is sown, are full of the lesser wealth of invention. 
How beautiful, in mere- diction, is that address to the 
flowers: — 

" Queen lillies, and ye painted populace. 
Who dwell in fields and lead ambrosial lives.*' 

So, too, how expressive the short simile, 

" ■■! like our shadows, 

Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines.*' 

What — but here I must pause abruptly, or I should go on 
for ever; for the poet is one who strikes the superficial 
even more on opening a single page at random, than in 
reviewing the whole in order. Only one word, then, 
upon the author himself. Ambition he certainly pos- 
sessed ; and, in spite of all things, it continued with nim 
to the last. His love of ambition, perhaps deepened, in 
his wiser moments, his contempt of the world : for we 
are generally disappointed before we despise. But the 
purer source of his inspiration, seems to have been 
solemnly and fervently felt through life. At college, he 
was distinguished for his successful zeal in opposing the 
unbelief of Tindal. In literature, some of his earliest 
ofTerinffS were laid upon the altar of Grod. In the pulpit, 
where he was usually a powerful and victorious preacher, 
he is recorded once to have burst into tears on see- 
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tng that he could not breathe his own intense emotion 
into the hearts of a worldly audience. Naturally vain, 
he renounced the drama, in which he had gained so 
great a reputation, when he entered the church; and 
though called covetous, he afterwards gav^^when his 
play of "The Brothers *^ several years afterwards was 
acted, not the real proceeds of the play, (for it was not 
successful,) but what he had imagined might be thei pro- 
ceeds — a thousand pounds, to the propagation of the 
Glospel abroad- A religious vein distinguished his pri- 
vate conversation in health and manhood, no less tnan 
in his reflections in sorrow, and his thoughts at the 
approach of death. May we hope with him, that the 
cravings of his heart were the proof of a hereafter — 

** That grief is bat our grandeur in disgotf e,. 
And discontent is immortality.*^ 

While we admire his genius, let us benefit from its 
object; while we bow in homage before the spirit that 
" stole the music from the spheres to soothe their god- 
dess ;'* while we behold aghast the dread portrait he has 
drawn of death, noting from his grim and secret stand 
the follies of a wild and revelling horde of bacchanals; 
.while we shudder with him when he conjures up the 
arch-fiend from his lair; while we stand awed and 
breathless beneath his adjuration to night, 

** Nature's great ancestor, days elder born, 
And fated to survive the transient sun ;** 

let US always oome back at last to his serene and holy: 
oonsolation:— * 

*^Tbrough many a field of moral and divine 
Tbe muse has strayed, and much of sorrow seen 
In human ways, and much of false and vain, 
Which none who travel this bad road can miss ; 
0*er friends deceased full heartily she wept, 
Of love divine the wonders she displayed ; 
, Proved man immortal; showed the source of joy;. 
The grand tribunal raised ; assigned the bounds 
Of human grief. In few, to'^kMe the whole,. 
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Tb« moftl nuiM hM ahtdbwod out a tketth 
Of naoet our weakneM needs believe, or do. 
In this oar land of travail and of hope, 
For peaee on earth, or proapeot of the 
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I have given the subetance^-and as far as I could 
remember, the words of my friend's remarks — the last 
conversation I ever held with him on his favourite poet 
—or, indeed, upon any matters merely critical. And 
although the reader, attached to more worldly literature, 
may not aeree with L— — , as to the high and settled 
rank in which the poem, thus criticised, should be placed 
— I do not think he will be displeased to have had his 
attention drawn for a few moments, towards one, at least, 
among the highest, but not most popular, of his country's 
poets. At this solemn time, too, oi the year— the graver 
and the holier thoughts of life— can scarcely be con- 
sidered strangers altogether uninvited and unwelcome. 
And as for the rest — it is not, perhaps, amiss to refresh 
ever and anon our critical susceptibilities to genius— its 
defects and its beauties, by recurring to those departed 
writers, who — being past the reach of our petty jea- 
lousies — may keep us, as it were, in the custom to praise 
without envy and olame, without injustice. And, I must 
confess^ moreover — that it appears to me a sort of duty 
we owe to the illustrious dead — to turn at times from 
the busier and more urgent pursuits of the world — and 
water from a liberal urn, the flowers or the laurels 
which former gratitude planted above their tombs.. 

It was a fine morning at the end of last August^ and 

I rode leisurely to L 's solitary house ; his strength 

had so materially declined during the few days past, 
that I felt a doomy presentiment that I was^ about to fliee 
him for the last time. He had always resolved, and I 
believe this is not uncommon with persons in his disease, 
not to take to his bed until absolutely compelled. His 
habitual amusements, few and tranquil, were such that 
he could happily continue them to the last, and his pow- 
ers of conversation, naturally so rich and various, were 
not diminished by the approach of death ; pdk-haps they 
were only rendered more impressive by the lowered 
tones of the sweetest of human voices, or the occasional 
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eough that mingledy as it were, his theories on this world 
with a warning from the next I have observed that as 
in old people the memory becomes the strongest of the 
Gacultiesy so it also does with those whom mortal sick- 
Bess equally with age detaches from the lengthened pros- 
pects of the future. Forbidden the objects from without, 
the mind turns within for its occupation^ and the 
thoughts, formerly impelled towards hope, nourish them- 
selves on retrospection. Once I had not noted in L 

that extraordinary strength of memory — the ready co- 
piousness of its stores — that he now seemed to display. 
His imagination had been more perceptible than his 
learning — now every subject on which we conversed 
elicited hoards of knowledge, always extensive and often 
minute — of which perhaps he himself had been previously 
unconscious. It is a beautiful sight, even in the midst of 
its melancholy, the gradual passing away of one of the 
better order of souls — the passions lulled as the mind 
awakens, and a thousand graces of fortitude and gentle- 
ness called forth by the infirmities of the declining frame. 
The character assumes a more intellectual, a more 
ethereal complexion ; and our love is made a loftier 
quality by our admiration, while it is softened by our 
pity. 

Full of these reflections I arrived at the house of my 
dying friend. " My master, sir," said the old servant, 
*' has passed but a poor night, he seems in low spirits 
this morning, and I think he will be glad to see you, for 
be has inquired repeatedly what o'clock it was, as if time 
passed heavily with him." The old man wiped his eyes 
as he spoke, and I followed him into L—- — *s study. 
T%e . countenance of the invalid was greatly changed 
even since I last saw him. The eyes seemed more 
sunken, and the usual flush of his complaint had subsided 
into a deep transparent paleness. I took his hand, and 
he shook nis head gently as I did so. '< The ^oal is 
nearly won !" said he faintly, but with a slight smile. I 
did not answer, and he proceeded after a short pause — 
" It has been said that * life is a jest ;' it is a very sorry 
one, and unlike jasts in general, its dulness is the greater 
as we get to theclose. At the end of a long ilhiQS9 it is 
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only the dregs of a man's spirit that are left him. People 
talk of the moral pangs that attend the death-bed of a 
sinner — as well might they talk of the physical weak- 
ness of ad}ring wrestler. The mental and the physical 
powers ate too nearly allied for us fairiy to speculate on 
the fidelity of the one while the other declines. Happy 
it! my case that the endurance if not the elasticity of my 
mind lingers with me to the last ! I was looking over 
some papers this morning which were full of my early 
visions, aspirations of fame, and longings after immor- 
tality. I am fortunate that time is not allowed me to 
sacrifice happiness to these phantom^. A man's heart 
must be^very frivolous if the possession of fame rewards 
the labour to attain it For the worst of reputation is 
that it is not palpable or present — ^we do not feel, or see, 
or taste it. reople praise us behind our backs, but we 
hear them not : few before our faces, and who is not 
suspicious of the truth of such praise! What dees come 
before us perpetually in our career of honours is the 
blame> not praise — the envy, not esteem. Every re- 
view, if in letters, — every newspaper, if in politics, 
erects itself into— not our worshipper, but our censor. 
We receive justice as one believed guilty is discovered 
to have been innocent— only after death." 

" Ay," said I, " but after a little while the great tnan 
learns to despise the abuse which is not acknowledged 
to be just." 

" In proportion as he despises abuse>" answered he, 
" he will despise praise — if the one gives no pain, the 
other will ^ive no pleasure; and thus the hunt after 
honours will be but a life of toil without a reward, and 
entail the apathies of obscurity without its content" ^ 

" But consider, there is the reward of our own hearl 
which none can take away — our proud self-esteem, and, 
if you will, our fond appeal to the justice of an after-age." 

**But our self-esteem— our self-applause may be 
equally, perhaps more securely, won m obscurity than 
in fame; and as to posterity, what philosophical, what 
moderately wise man can seriously find pleasure for the 

S resent in reflecting on the praises he can never hear? 
lOf say what we will, you may be sure that ambition 
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is an error: — its wear and tear of heart are never 
recompensed — it steals away the freshness of life — it 
deadens its vivid and social enjoyments — it shuts our 
soul to our own youth — and we are old ere we remem- 
ber that we have made a fever and a labour of our 
raciest years. There is, and we cannot deny it, a cer- 
tain weary, stale, unprofitable flatness in all things 
appertaining to life ; and what is worse, the more we 
endeavour to lift, ourselves from the beaten level, the 
keener is our disappointment. It is thus that true phi- 
losophers have done wisely when they have told us to 
cultivate our reason rather than our feelings — for reason 
reconciles us to the daily things of existence — our 
feelings teach us to yearn after the far, the difficult, the 
unseen, 

* ClothiD^ the palpable and the fkmiiiar 
With golden exhalatibns from the daw^o,'* 

But * the golden exhalations' last not-^our fancies make 
the opium of our life, the rapture and the vision — the 
languor and the anguish. This is an old remark. Poets 
eternally complain of the same truth. But what, when 
we come deeply to consider of it — what a singular 
fatality is that which makes it un^Wise to cultivate oor 
divinefit emotions! We bear within us the seeds of 
gipeatnesis ; but sujBfer them to spring up, and they over- 
shadow both our sense and our happiness! I4ote the 
errors of maiAind ! how mysteriously have they sprung 
from the desire to be higher than we are. As the ban- 
yan tree springs aloft only to return to the mire — we 
would climb to the heaven and find ourselves once more 
in the dust. Thus, looking up to the starred and solemA 
heavens,* girt with the vast solitudes of unpeopled 
Nature — ^hearkening to the * live thnhder,' or suffering 
the nightly winds to fill their hearts with a thousand 
mysterious voices — mankind in the early time felt the 

* «*She, niid the ]{|^lltlfiti|f^s blaze and thander'a^socind, 

When rock^ the in«aatahi« and when groaned the ^oiiiid, 

She tcvght the weak to bend, the proud la pray 

To powers unseen and mightier far than they."— Pon. 

VOL. I.— 17. 
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inspiration of something above them ; they bowed to the 
dark afflatus; they nourished the unearthly dream ; and 
they produced — what? — Superstition! The darkest 
and foulest of moral Demons sprang from their desire to 
shape forth a God, and their successors made earth a 
Hell by their efforts to preserve the mysteries and repeat 
the commands of Heaven !" 

" How beautiful, how high were those desires in man's 
heart which lifted it up to the old Chaldaean falsehoods 
of astrology. Who can read at this day of those ancient 
seers, striving to win from the loveliest and most glo- 
rious objects given to our survey, the secrets of men and 
empires, the prodigies of time, the destinies of the 
universe, without a solemn and stirring awe, an admira- 
tion at the vast conception even of so unwise a dream? 
Who first thought of conning the great page of Heaven? 
— ^who first thought that in those still, and cold, and 
melancholy orbs — our chronicles were writ ? Whoever 
it was, his must have been a daring and unearthly soul; 
but the very loftiness of its faculties produced ages of 
delusion, and priestcraft, and error to the world. 
Leave for one moment the chain of the petty known — 
give wings to the mind — let the aspiring loose — and 
what may be the result .? How rarely gain ! — how rarely 
aught but a splendid folly ! As the fireworks that chil- 
dren send forth against a dark sky — our ambition bums, 
and mounts, and illumes for one moment the dim vault 
of the uncomprehended space, but falls to the earth 
quenched of its lustre — brilliant, but useless — ascending^ 
but exploring not— ra toy to all but a light to none." 

" There is one ambition," said I, " which you do not 
mean thus to characterizC'-^the ambition of philanthropy, 
the desire more 

* To raise the wretched than to rise;* 

and you, I know, who believe in human perfectibility, 
can appreciate at a higher value that order of ambition." 

" You kindly remind me," said L ^ " of one of the 

greatest consolations with which a man, who has any 
warmth or benevolence of heart, can depart this world 
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— the persuasion that he leaves his species gradually 
progressing towards that full virtue and generalized 
happiness which his noblest ambition could desire for 
thenn. Night, according to the old Egyptian creed, is 
the dark mother of all things ; as ages leave her, they 
approach the light. That which the superficial dread, 
is in reality the vivifier of the world — I mean the ever- 
lasting spirit of change. And figuring forth uncon- 
sciously to themselves this truth, the Egyptians, we arc 
told by Porphyry, represented their demons as floating 
upon the waters — for ever restless and evoking the great 
series of mutabilities. Yet who lightly cares to take 
upon hirrtself the fearful responsibility of shaking the 
throned opinions of his generation, knowing that centu- 
ries may pass before the good that is worked shall com- 
pensate for the evil done ? This fear, this timidity of 
conscience if is that makes us cowards to the present, 
and leaves the great souls that should lead on reform 
inert and sluggish, while the smaller spirits, the journey- 
nien of Time, just creep up inch by^-inch to what neces- 
sity demands, leaving the world ages and ages behind 
that far goal which the few, in heart, and eye, and 
speculation, have already reached." 

A. One of the strange things that happen daily is this 
— men who the most stir the lives of others — lead them- 
selves the most silent and balanced life. It is curious 
to read how Kant, who set the mind of Germany on 
fire with the dim light of mysticism, himself lived on 
from day to day, the mere creature of his habits, and 
performing somewhat of the operations of the horologe, 
•that in its calm regularity, leads the blind million — to 
portion out in new and wild dreams the short span of 
existence. So with all philosophers, all poets — how 
wonderful the contrast between the quiet of their exis- 
tence and the turbid effects they produce ! This, per- 
haps secretly to ourselves, makes the great charm in 
visiting the tranquil and still retreats from whence the 
oracles of the world have issued— the hermitage of 
Eremonville — the fortress of Wartenberg ; the one where 
Rousseau fed his immortal fancies — the other whence 
burst, from the fiery soul of Luther, the UgJ\l l\\aX ^^^ 
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lives along the world : — ^what reflections must the silence 
and the mouldering stone awaken, as we remember the 
vivid and overflowing hearts of the old inhabitants! 
Plato and his cave are, to all ages, the type and prophecy 
of the philosopher and his life. 

L. Few, my friend, think of all the lofty and divine 
hopes that the belief in immortality opens to us. One of 
the purest of these is the expectation of a more entire 
intelligence— of the great gift of conversing with all who 
have lived before us — of questioning the past ages and 
unravelling their dark wisdom. How much in every 
man's heart dies away unuttered ! How little of what 
the sage knows does the sa^e promul^e I Mow many 
chords of the lyre within the poet's heart, have been 
dumb to the world's ear! All this untold, uncommuni- 
cated, undreamt-of hoard of wisdom and of harmony, 
it may be the privilege of our immortality to learn. 
The best part of genius, the world often knows not — the 
Plato buries much of his lore within his cave — and this, 
the High Unknown, is our heritage. "With these 

thoughts," continued L , " you see how easy it is for 

the parting soul to beautify and adorn death I With how 
many garlands we can hang the tomb ! Nay, if we 
begin betimes, we can learn to make the prospect of the 
grave the most seductive of human visions — by little and 
little we wean from its contemplation all that is gloomy 
and abhorrent — by little and little we hive therein all the 
unost pleasing of pur dreams. As the neglected genius 
whispers to nis muse, * Posterity shall know thee, and 
thou shalt live when I am no more,' we find in this hal- 
lowed and all promising future, a recompense for every 
mortification, for every disappointment in the present. 
It is the belief of the Arabs, that to the earliest places of 
human worship there clings a guardian sanctity — there 
the wild bird rests not, there the wild beast may not 
wander ; it is the blessed spot on which the eye of God 
dwells, and which man's best memories preserve. As 
with the earliest place of worship, so is it with the latest 
haven of repose — as with the spot where our first imper- 
fect adoration was oflfered up, our first glimpses of 
s divinity indulged, so should it be with that where our 
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full knowledge of the Arch-Cause begins, and we can 
pour forth a gratitude no longer clouded by the troubles 
and cares of earth. Surely if any spot in the world be 
sacred, it is that in which grief ceases, and from which, 
if the harmonics of creation, if the voice within our 
hearts, if the impulse which made man so easy a believer 
in revelation, if these mock and fool us ^not with an ever- 
lasting lie, we spring up on the untiring wings of a pang- 
less and seraphic life — those whom we loved, around 
OS ; the aspirings that we nursed, fulfilled ; our nature, 
universal intelligence ; our atmosphere, eternal love !" 

In discourses of this sort, the day wore to its close, 
and when will the remembrance of that day ever depart 
from me ! It seemed to me as we sat by the window, 
the sun sinking through the still summer air, the leaves 
at Test, but how full of life, the motes dancing upon the 
beam, the birds with their hymns of love, and every now 
and then the chirp of the grasshopper — 

" That evening reveller who makes 
His life an infancy and sings his fill ;^' — 

as we so sat, and looking upon the hushed face of our 
mother Nature, 1 listened to the accents of that wild and 
impassioned wisdom, so full of high conjecture and 
burning vision, and golden illustration, which belonged 
to him for whom life was closing. I could have fan- 
cied that the world was younger by some two thousand 
years, and that it was not one of this trite and dull age's 
children that was taking his farewell of life, buf rather 
one of the sage enthusiasts of that day when knowledge 
was both a passion and a dream, when the mysteries ot 
the universe and the life to come were thought the most 
alluring of human themes, and when in the beautiful 
climates of the West, the sons of wisdom crept out to 
die, among the trees they had peopled with divinities, 
and yielded their own spirit to the Great Soul of which 
it was a part, and which their mysterious faith had made 
the Life and Ruler of the world.* For I think, nay, I 

* Bat Fhornutos, by Japiter, andcrstands the Soal of the world, he 
wtiting tbas ooneerning him, aia^n^ ii nfiiKi ^c. ^ K% fit q^u«^c\nvi« 

17* 
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feel assured, that those, the high sons of the past philoso- 
phy, have neither in their conduct nor their manner of 
thought been fully appreciated by that posterity that 
treads lightly over the dust of what once was life. 
They wandered wildly, but their wanderings were "not 
of the earth, earthy;" and they possessed more of that 
power, and beauty, and majesty, and aspiration, which 
are the soul ; they had less of the body and more of 
spirit, than all the priests have dreamed of while they 
railed against the earthliness of Paganism, from the che- 
rubic paradise of tithes. For religion, Christ's religion, 
the beautiful, the saving, is not fenced round with the 
hedges of glebe land, or doled forth in the cold hypocri- 
sies of pulpited orthodoxy. Religion and priests have 
the same connexion with each other, as justice and 
attorneys. And now the sun sank, and 

** Maro*t shepherd star 
Watched the soft silence with a lo?ing eye/** 

" Above all things, deeply interesting to the heart," 

said L , as we continued our various thread of talk, 

" in every time and age, has been the theory of ghoste 
and apparitions — ^the return of the dead to earth. 
With the solemn secrets which the living pine to know, 
clinging around them — the evidence borne by such 
return, that the human feeling, and the human memory 
exist beyond the grave — the dread transgression of the 
customary law by which the dead sleep to sight — and 
their dreams the eye may follow not — ^these cannot fail 
to engross the whole mind of one who once admits the 
possibility of such an event." 

J. I have met with a man who not only deposes to 
have seen the ghost of bis deafest friend, at the hour in 
which he died, at the distance of several hundred miles; 
but who also brings a second eye-witness of the same 
apparition. The story of Sir John Sberbrooke is wdl 

are governed bj a seal, lo hath the world, in like maoner, a seel that 
containeth it, and this is called Zeus, being the cause of life to all things 
that live/* &.c-^Cudworth^ vol. i. p. 5^. 
* Milton, a poem, by the author of** Eugene Aram,** &c. 
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known and authenticated. It is rather strange that 
these tales do not die away, equally with those of sor- 
cerers and witches, but they do occur to the present 
age, with enlightened men to vouch for their truth. 

" And I," said L , solemnly, " might almost be 

classed among such witnesses. Listen! About the 
time when I became first aware that my doom was 
fixed, I had been reading some letters of hers — you know 
whom I refer to — and with my heart full of them, it was 
some time before I could fall asleep. I did so at last — 
and she came to me in my dreams, wan, yet not as with 
death's hues — but exceeding fair and lovely, fairer than 
in life — and she spoke to me of a thousand things that 
hsA passed between us, and told me (for I was yet a 
doubter) that love lived beyond the grave ; and then 
methought that her voice changed, and it was rather as 
tne strain of some tender but solemn music, such as 
we hear in cathedrals, than the sound of a human voice ; 
and in this strain she went on, telling nie of what she 
now felt and knew, and of the mysteries of her present 
life. I strove, while I listened, to impress these upon 
my memory ; but the words were like an air heard the 
first time, that leaves a delicious indistinctness on the 
sonU which haunts us, but which we cannot ourselves 
r^eat. Yet, since, as I have sat alone at night, and 
thought of what may ie, certain broken and fitful 
images, as of recollection, have come across me, and I 
have fancied I could trace them to that night. And 
I thought that when she had done, I said, in the tumult 
and impatience of my heart, ' This is but a dream !' and 
she answered, ' It is more.' And I exclaimed, * Give 
me a sign that it is more, and that to-morrow I may 
still brieve so 1' And I thought that she smiled, and 
assujured me of a certain sign ; and — and — on the mor- 
row, I woke, and the sign was given me !" 

" Of what nature was it?" said I, curiodsly, though 
incredulously. 

«* That," replied L , speaking with great agitation, 

«* that I cannot reveal. I know what you are about to 
say — you think you could resolve it to natural and 
ordinary causes. Probably ; but Ij aediiog diligently — 
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cannot / nor would I now, in the last hours of my life, 
have it so explained away. It has been to me a com- 
fort and a hope-^I have nursed it fondly — I have linked 
around it many pleasant dreams : — it may be a supersti- 
tion ; but when a man's life is at its last sands, such 
harmless superstition can injure none — nor even him- 
self. Nor," said L , speaking more collectedly, 

" would I relate that secret to you, impressed as it is 
with my faith, lest, if you could not reason away its , 
possibility, it might hanker restlessly in your mind, the 
parent of a thousand other superstitions. As it is, yon 
will naturally suppose me unduly credulous ; and evea 
in wondering and guessing, will not believe.'* 

I endeavoured to persuade L out of his resolu- 
tion, but I could not succeed — and it gave him pain 
my endeavouring ; in fact, I could see that he was, when 
the glow of narration had died away, a little sorry and 
a little ashamed of a weakness not worthy of him, 
though natural to his imaginative and brooding tempera- 
ment of mind. 

" Do you remember," said L , drawing me away 

from the subject, " a story in one of the old English 
Chronicles, how a bird flew into the king's chamber, 
when the king was conversing with some sage upon the 
nature of the soul ? * Behold !' said the sage, * it is like 
that bird while within this room ; you can note its flight 
and motions, but vou know not whence it came ere it 
entered, nor can you guess whether it shall fly when it 
leaves this momentary lodging.' " 

It chanced, somewhat curiously, that as L spoke, 

a small bird — I know not of what name or tribe, for I 
am not learned in ornithology — suddenly alighted on the 
turf beneath the window, and though all its ^llow-song- 
sters were already hushed, poured forth a long, loud, 
sweet lay, that came, in the general silence, almost 

startlingly on the ear. "Poor bird!" said L , 

musingly, " it is thy farewell, to one who, perhaps, has 
given thee food for thy little ones, and whose hand 
is well-nigh closed. And," continued he, after a short 
pause— and, lifting up his eyes, he sazed long and ear* 
nestly around the scene, now bathed in all the darkening 
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but tender hues of the summer night—" and shall I be 
ungrateful to that Power which has, since my boyhood, 
fed my thoughts — the wanderers of the heart — have / 
QO farewell for that nature, whom, perhaps, I behold for 
the last time? O, unseen Spirit of Creation! that 
watchest over all things — the desert ^nd the rock, no 
less than the fresh water bounding on like a hunter on his 
path, when his heart is in his step— or the valley, girded 
oy the glad woods, and living with the yellow corn — to 
me, thus sad and baffled, thou hast ministered as to the 
happiest of thy children ! — thou hast whispered tidings of 
unutterable comfort to a heart which the world sated 
while it deceived ! Thou gavest me a music, sweeter 
than that of palaces, in the mountain wind ! — thou 
badest the flowers and the common grass smile up to 
tne, as children to the face of their father ! — Like the 
eye of a woman, first loved to the soul of the poet, was 
the face of every soft and never-silent star to me! 
Nature ! my mother nature 1 as the infant in the harsh 
slavery of schools pines for home, I yearned within the 
dark walls of cities, and amidst the hum of unfamiliar 
men, for thy sweet embrace — and thy bosom whereon 
to lay my head, and weep wild tears at my will ! I 
thank thee, nature, thou art round and with me to the 
last ! Not in the close thoroughfares of toil and traffic 
— not tethered to a couch, whence my eyes asking for 
thee, would behold only those dim walls, which are the 
dying man's worst dungeon, or catch through the lat- 
tice the busy signs and crowded tenements of the 
umsympathizing. herd — not thiis shall my last sigh be 
rendered up to the Great Fount of Life ! To the mys- 
Uc moment when the breath flutters and departs, thy 
presence will be round me, and the sentiment of thy 
freedom bathe my soul like a fresh air! Farewell, 
thou, and thy thousand ministrants and children ! — every 
leaf that quivers on the bough — every dew drop that 
sparkles from the grass — every breeze that animates 
the veins of earth, are as friends, that I would rather 
feel around my death-bed, than the hollow hearts and 
iingenial sympathies of my kind ! nature, farewell ! 
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if we are re-united, can I feel in a future being thy 
power, and thy beauty, and thy presence, more intensely 
than I have done in this V 

# - # # # # # 

When I was about to take leave of L for the 

night, he asked me, in a meaning voice, to stay with 
him a little longer : " The fact is," said he, " that Dr. 

implies a doubt whether I shall see another day ; 

so be with me, at least, till I fall asleep. I mean," 
added he, smiling, " not in the metaphoric, but the literal 
sense of the word." 

Accordingly, when he retired for the night, I sat by his 
bed-side, and we continued to converse, for he wished 
it, though but by fits and starts : he gave me several 
instructions, as to his burial, and as to various little 
bequests, not mentioned in his formal testament. While 
indifferent to the companionship of men, he had never 
been ungrateful for their aifection: the least kindness 
affected him sensibly, and he was willing in death to show 
that he had not forgotten it. Indeed, I have observed, 
that the more we live out of the world, the more little 
courtesies, such as in the crowd are unheeded, are mag- 
nified into favours — true that thesame process of exag- 
geration occurs in respect to petty affronts or inconsi- 
derate slights. The heart never attains the independence 
of the i;nind. 

Before the window which looked out into the garden, 
the dark tops of the trees waved mournfully to and fro; 
and above, in deep relief, was the sky, utterly cloud- 
less, and all alive with stars. " My eyes are very 

heavy," said L ; "close the curtains round my 

head." I did so, and crept softly into the next room, 
where the nurse sat dozing in a large chair, by the 
fire-side. 

^ Does he sleep, sir," said she, waking up as I ap- 
proached. 

" He will shortly," said I ; "he seems inclined to it." 
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** Poor gentleman ! he will soon be out of his suffer- 
ngs," said the nurse ; and she therewith took a huge 
pinch of snuff. 

Yes ! this is the world's notion. With what won- 
drous ingenuity they shift off the pain of regret ! A 
friend, a brother, nay, a son dies — they thank God he is 
out of his afflictions ! In one sense they are right. 
They make the best of their own short summer, and do 
not ask the cloud to stay longer than sufficient to call 
up the flowers or refresh the soil. Yet this is a narrow 
view of the subject of death. A bright genius disap- 
pears — a warm heart is stilled, and we think only (when 
we console ourselves) of the escape of the individual 
from his bed of pain. But ought we not to think of the 
loss that the world — that our whole race sustains ? I 
]believe so. How many thoughts which might have 
flashed conviction on the universe will be stricken for 
ever dumb by the early death of one being ! What 
services to earth might the high purity, the deep know- 
ledge, the ardent spirit of L—- — have effected ! But 
this we never think of. " Poor gentleman !" quoth the 
nurse, " he will soon be out of his sufferings !" and 
therewith she took a huge pinch of snuff. — My God ! 
what shallow self-comforters we are ! 

•*Heisa good gentleman !" said she again, turning 
round to the fire; "and so fond of dumb animals. 
Caesar, sir, the dog Caesar, is he at the foot of the bed, as 
usual? — ay, I warrant he lies there, sir, as still as a 
mouse. 1 am sure them creturs know when we are 
sick or not. Ah ! sir, how the dog will take on, when 

" and the nurse, breaking off, applied again to her 

snuff-box. 

I did not feel at home in this conversation, and I 
soon stole again into the next room. What a stillness 
there was in it I It seemed palpable. Stillness is not 
silent, at least to the heart. 1 walked straight up to 

the bed. L 's wan hand was flung over the pillow. 

I felt it gently ; the pulse was almost imperceptibly low 
— but it fluttered, nevertheless. I was about to drop the 
hand, when L— - — half turned round, and that hand 
gently pressed my own. I heard a slight sigh^awd 
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fancying be was awake, I bent over to look into his 
face. The hght from the window came full upon it, 
and I was struck — appalled, by the exceeding beauty of 
the smile that rested on the lips. But those lips had 
fallen from each other! I pressed the pulse again. 
No — the fluttering was gone. I started away with an 
unutterable tightness at my heart. I moved to the door, 
and called (but under my breath) to the nurse. She 
came quickly ; yet I thought an hour had passed before 
she crossed the threshold. We went once more to the 
bed — and there, by his master's face, sat the poor dog. 
He had crept softly up from his usual restirfg-place; and 
when he saw us draw aside the curtain, he looked at 
us so wistfully, that — no, I cannot go on ! — There is a 
religion in a g^od man's death, that we cannot babble to 
all Uie world I 
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A TALE. 



CHAPTER I. 

In the gardens of Naples, one summer evening, in the 
last century, some four or five gentlemen were seated 
under a tree, drinking their sherbet, and listening, in 
the intervals of conversation, to the music which en- 
livened that gay and favourite resort of an indolent popu- 
lation. One of this little party was a young English- 
man, who had been the life of the whole group, but 
who, for the last few moments, had sunk into a gloomy 
and abstracted reverie* One of his countrymen ob- 
served this sudden gloom, and tapping him on the back, 
said, " Glyndon, why, what ails you — are you ill ? you 
have grown quite pale — you tremble — is it a sudden 
chill ? You had better go home ; these ItaHan nights 
are often dangerous to our English constitutions." 

"No, I am well now — it was but a passing shudder; 
I cannot account for it myself." 

A man apparently of about thirty years of age, and 
of a mien and countenance strikingly superior to those 
around him, turned abruptly, and looked steadfastly at 
Glyndon. 

"I think I understand what you mean," said he; 
" and peKhaps," he added, with a grave smile, " I could 
explain it better than yourself." Here turning to the 
others, he added, " You must often have felt, gentlemen 
— each and all of you— especially when sitting alone 
at night, a strange and unaccountable sensation of cold- 

VOL. 1. — 18 
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ness and awe creep over you ; your blood curdles, and 
the heart stands still; the limbs shiver, the hair bristles; 
you are afraid to look up, to turn your eyes to the 
darker comers of the room ; you have a horrible fancy 
that something unearthly is at hand ; presently the whole 
spell, if I may so call it, passes away, and you are 
ready to laugh at your own weakness. Have you not 
often felt what I have thus imperfectly described? if so, 
you can understand what our young friend has just 
experienced, even amidst the delights of this magical 
scene, and amidst the balmy whispers of a July nighf 

"Sir," replied Glyndon, evidently much surprised, 
'^ you have defined exactly the nature of that shudder 
which came over me. But how could my manner be 
so faithful an index of my impressions ?" 

" I know the signs of the visitation,** returned the 
stranger, gravely ; *' they are not to be mistaken by one 
of my experience." 

All the gentlemen present then declared that they 
could comprehend, and had felt, what the stranger bad 
described. 

** According to one of our national superstitions," said 
Merton, the Englishman who had first addressed Glyn* 
don, " the moment you so feel your blood creep, and 
your hair stand on end, some one is walking over the 
spot which shall be your grave." 

"There are, in all lands, diiferent superstitions to 
account for so common an occurrence," replied the 
stranger: " one sect among the Arabians hold that at 
that instant God is deciding the hour either of your 
death, or that of some one dear to you. The African 
savage, whose imagination is darkened by the hideous 
rites of his gloomy idolatry, believes that the evil spirit 
is pulling you towards him by the hair: — so do the 
grotesque and terrible mingle with each other." 

" It is evidently a mere physical accident — a derange- 
ment of the stomach — a chill of the blood," said a 
young Neapolitan. 

" Then why is it always coupled in all nations with 
some superstitious presentiment or terror — some con- 
nexion between the material frame and the supposed 
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world without us ?" asked the stranger. « For my part, 
I think '' 

" What do you think, sir ?" asked Glyndon, curiously. 
^"I think," continued the stranger,, "that it is the 
repugnance and horror of that which is human about 
us — ^to something, indeed, invisible, but antipathetic to 
our own nature ; and from a knowledge of which we 
are happily secured by the imperfection of our senses." 

" You are a believer in spirits, then ?" asked Merton, 
with an incredulous smile. 

"Nay, I said not so; I can form no notion of a spirit, 
as the metaphysicians do, and certainly no fear of one ; 
but there may be forms of matter as invisible and impal- 
paUe to us as the animalculae in the air we breathe — 
in the water that plays in yonder basin. Such forms of 
miatter may have passions and powers like our own, as 
the animaculaB to which I have compared them. The 
niODster that lives and dies in a drop of water — carni- 
vorous — insatiable — subsisting on the creatures minuter 
than himself, is not less deadly in his wrath, less ferocious 
in his nature, than the tiger of the desert. There may 
be things around us malignant and hostile to men, if 
Providence had not placed a wall between them and us, 
merely by different modifications of matter." 

" And could that wall never be removed ?" asked 
young Glyndon, abruptly. " Are the traditions of sor- 
cerer and wizard, universal and immemorial as they 
are, merely fables?" 

" Perhaps yes — perhaps no," answered the stranger 
indifferently. " But who, in an age, in which the rea- 
son has chosen its proper bounds, would be mad enough 
to break the partition that divides him from the boa and 
the lion, to repine at, and rebel against, the law of nature, 
which confines the shark to the great deep ? Enough 
of these idle speculations." 

Here the stranger rose, summoned the attend ant, paid 
for his sherbet, and, bowing slightly to the company, 
soon disappeared among the trees. 

•* Who is that gentleman ?" asked Glyndon, eagerly. 

The rest looked at each other, without replying for 
Mtii moments. 
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'' I never saw him before/' said Merton, at last. 

" Nor I." 

« Nor I." 

" I have met him often/' said the Neapolitan, who 
was named Count Cetoxa ; " it was, if you remember, 
as my companion that he joined you. He has beeli 
some months at Naples ; he is very rich — ^indeed, enor- 
mously so. Our acquaintance commenced in a strange 
way." 

" How was it." 

'^ I had been playing at a public gaming-house, and 
had lost considerably. I rose from the table, resolved 
no longer to tempt fortune, when this gentleman, who 
had been hitherto a spectator, laying his hand on my 
arm, said with politeness, * Sir, I see you enjoy play— I 
dislike it ; but I yet wish to have some interest in what 
is going on. Will you play this sum for me? — ^the risk 
is mine — the half profits yours.' I was startled, as yon 
may suppose, at such an address; but the stranger 
had an air and tone with him it was impossible to 
resist ; besides, I was burning to recover my losses, and 
should not have risen had I had any money left about 
me. I told him I would accept his offer, provided we 
share the risk as well as the profits. *As you wilU* 
said he, smiling, * we need have no scruple, for you will 
be sure to win.' I sat down ; the stranger stood behind 
me ; my luck rose ; I invariably won. In fact„ I rose 
from table a rich man." 

"There can be no foul play at the public tables, 
especially when foul play would make against the 
bank." 

"Certainly not," replied the count. "But our good 
fortune was„ indeed, marvellous — so extraordinary that 
a Sicilian (the Sicilians are all ill-bred, bad-tempered 
fellows,) grew angry and insolent. * Sir,' said he, turn- 
ing to my new friend, ' you have no business to stand 
so near to the table. I do not understand this ; you 
have not acted fairly.' The spectator replied with 
great composure, that he had done nothing against the 
rules — that he was very sorry that one man could not 
win without another man losing ; and that he bould not 
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act unfairly even if disposed to do so. The Sicilian 
took the stranger's mildness for apprehension, blustered 
more loudly, and at length fairly challenged him. * I 
never seek a quarrel, and I never shun a danger/ 
returned my partner; and six or seven of us adjourned 
to the garden behind the house. I was, of course, my 
partner's second. He took me aside : * This maa will 
die,' said he; *see tha^ he is buried privately ia the 
church of St. Januario, by the side of his father.'* 

" * Did you know his father V I asked with great sur- 
prise. He mad& no answer, but drew his sword, and 
walked deliberately to the spot we had selected.. The 
Sicilian was a renowned swordsman ; nevertheless, in 
the third pass he was run through the body. I wenl 
up to him ;: he could scarcely speak. * Have you any 
request to make — any affairs to settle?' He shook his 
bead. ' Where would you wish to be interred V He 
pointed to the Sicilian coast. * What !* said I, in sur- 
prise, * not by the; side of your father?' as I spoke, his 
face altered terribly — he uttered a piercing snriek ; — 
the blood gushed from his mouth — and he fell dead. 
The most strange part of the story is to come. We 
buried him in the church of St. Januario. In doing so, 
we took up 4iis father's coffin; the lid came off in 
moving it, and the skeleton was visible. In the hollow 
of the skull,. we found a very slender wire of sharp steel: 
this caused surprise and inquiry. The father, who was 
rich and a miser, had died suddenly, and been buried in 
haste, owing, it was said, to the heat of the weather. 
Suspicion once awakened, the examination became 
minute. The old man's servant was questioned, and at 
last confessed^ that the son had murdered the sire : the 
contrivance was ingenious; the wire was so slender, 
that it pierced to the brain, and drew but one drop of 
blood, which the gray hair concealed. The accomplice 
was executed !" 

"And this stranger, — did he give evidence ? did he 
account for " 

♦« No," interrupted the count ; " he dlsekred that he 
iiftd by accid^t, observed the church that morning ; that 

18* 
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be had observed the tombstone of the Count Salvolio ; that 
his guide had told him the count's son was in Naples, — 
a spendthrift and a gambler. While we were at play, 
he had heard the count mentioned by name at table ; 
and when the challenge was given and accepted, it had 
occurred to him to name the place of burial, by an 
instinct he could not account for^" 
" A very lame story," said Merton. 
" Yes ! but we Italians are superstitious; — ^the alleged 
instinct was regarded as the whisper of Providence — 
the stranger became an object of universal interest and 
curiosity. His wealth, his manner of living, his extra- 
ordinary personal beauty, have assisted also to make 
him the rage." 
" What is his name ?" asked Glyndon. 
" Zicci. Signer Zicci." 

" It is not an Italian name ? He speaks English like 
a native." 

'^ So he does French and German, as well as Italian, 
to my knowledge. But he declares himself a Corsican 
by birth, though I cannot hear of any eminent Corsican 
family of that name. However, what matters his birth 
or parentage ; he is rich, generous, and the best swords- 
man I ever saw in my life. — Who would affront him t" 
**Not I, certainly," said Merton, rising. "Come 
Glyndon ; shall we seek our hotel ? — It is almost day- 
light ? Adieu, signor." 

" What think you of this story ?" said Glyndon, as 
the young men walked homeward. 

"Why, it is very clear this Zicci is some impostor- 
some clever rogue ; and the Neapolitan shares booty, 
and puffs him off with all the hacknied charlatanism of 
the marvellous. An unknown adventurer gets into 
society, by being made an object of awe and curiosity;— 
he is devilish handsome ; and the women are quite con- 
tent to receive him without any other recommendation 
than his own face and Cetoxa*s fables." 

*' I cannot agree with you. Cetoxa, though a gam* 
bier and a rake, is a nobleman of birth and high repute 
for courage and honour. Besides, this stranger, with his 
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grand features and lofty air — so calm — sa unobtrusive 
— has nothing in common with the forward garrulity of 
an impostor." 

" My dear Glyndon, pardon me; but you have not 
yet acquired any knowledge of the world : the stranger 
makes the best of a fine person, and his grand air is but 
a trick of the trade. But to change the subject : — how 
gets on the love affair ?" 

" O, Isabel could not see me to-night ; the old woman 
gave me a note of excuse." 

^* You must not marry her; what would they all say 
at home ?" 

"Let us enjoy the present," said Glyndon with 
vivacity; "we are young, rich, good-looking: let us not 
think of to-morrow." 

" Bravo, Glyndon ! Here we are at the hotel. Sleep 
sound, and don't dream of Signor Zicci." 



CHAPTER IL 

Clarence Glyndon was a young man of small but 
independent fortune. He had, early in life, evinced 
considerable promise in the art of. painting ; and, rather 
from enthusiasm than the want of a profession, he had 
resolved to devote himself to a career which in England 
has been seldom entered upon by persons who can live 
on their own means. Without being a poet, Glyndon 
had also manifested a graceful faculty for verse, which 
had contributed to win his entry into society above his 
birth. Spoiled and flattered from his youth oipward, his 
natural talents were in some measure relaxed by indo- 
lence, and that worldly and selfish habit of thought 
which frivolous companionship often engenders, and 
which is withering alike to stern virtue and high genius. 
The luxuriance of his fancy was unabated ; but the aifec- 
tions which are the life of fancy had grown languid and 
inactive : his youth, his vanity, and a restless daring and 
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thirst of adventure, had, from time to time, involved him 
in dangers and dilemmas, out of which, of late, be had 
always extricated himself with the ingenious felicity of 
a clever head and cool heart, ^e had left England for 
Rome with the avowed purpose and sincere resolution 
of studying the divine masterpieces of art ; but pleasure 
had soon allured him from ambition, and he quitted the 
gloomy palaces of Rome for the gay shores and ani- 
ndated revelries of Naples. Here he had fallen in love- 
deeply in love, as he said and thought— with a youog 
person celebrated at Naples — Isabel di Pisani. She was 
the only daughter of an Italian, by an English mother: 
the father had known better days ; in his prosperity he 
had travelled, and won in England the affections of a 
lady of some fortune. He had been induced to specu- 
late ; he lost his all ; he settled at Naples, and taught 
languages and music. His wife died when Isabel, 
christened from her mother, was ten years old. At six- 
teen she came out on the stage; two years afterwards 
her father departed this life, and Isabd was an orphan. 

Glyndon, a man of pleasure, and a regular attendant 
at the theatre,, had remarked the young actress behind 
the scenes ; he fell in love with her, and he told her so. 
The girl listened to him perhaps from vanity, perhaps 
from ambition^ perhaps from coquetry ;r — she listened, 
and allowed few but stolen interviews, in which she per- 
mitted no favour to the Englishman ; it was one reason 
whv he loved her so much.. 

The« day following that on which our story opens, 
Glyndon was riding along by the shores of the Neapoli- 
tan sea, on the other side of the Cavern of Pausilippo. 
It was past noon ; the sun had lost its early fervour, and 
a cool breeze sprung voluptuously from the sparkling 
sea. Bending over a fragment of stone near the road- 
side, he perceived the form of a man; and when he ap- 
proached he recognised Zicci. 

The Englishman saluted him courteously. ^<Have 
you discovered some antique!'' said he, with a smile; 
^ thev are common as pebbles on this road." 

"No," replied Zicci; "it was but one of those 
antiques that have their date, indeedj^ from the bi^inniog 
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of the world, but which Nature eternally withers and 
renews." So saying, he showed Glyndon a smalt herb, 
with a pale blue flower, and then placed it carefully in 
his bosom« 

^* You are a herbalist ?" 

** I am," 

<* It is, I am told, a study full of interest/' 

" To those who understand it, doubtless. But," con- 
tinued Zicci, looking up with a slight and cold smile^ 
** why do you linger on your way to converse with me 
on matters in which you neither have knowledge nor 
desire to obtain it ? I ^ead your heart, young Enghsh- 
man; your curiosity is excited; you wish to know Twe, 
and not this humble herb. Pass on; your desire never 
oan be satisfied." 

" You hdve not the politeness of your countrymen," 
said Glyndon, somewhat discomposed. "Suppose I 
were desirous to cultivate your acquaintance, why should 
you reject my advances ?" 

"I reject no man's advances," answered Zicci; "I 
must know them if they so desire ; but T/ie, in return, 
they can never comprehend. If you ask my acquain- 
tance, it is yours; but I would warn you to shun mc" 

<* And why are you then so dangerous ?" 

"Some have found me so: if I were to predict your 
fortune by the vain calculations of the astrologer, I 
should tell you in their despicable jargon that my planet 
sat darkly in your house of life. Cross me not if you 
can avoid it. I warn you now for the first time and 
last." 

" You despise the astrologers, yet you utter a jargon 
as mysterious as theirs. I neither gamble nor quarrel; 
why then should I fear you ?" 

"As you will; I have done." 

" Let me speak frankly ; your conversation last night 
interested and amused me.'' 

" I know it ; minds like yours are attracted by mys- 
tery." 

Gljmdon was piqued at these words, though in the 
tone in which they were spoken there was no contempt. 

« I see you do not consider me worthy of yovw fttewl- 
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ship ;^be it so. Good day." Zicci coldly repKed to 
the salutation ; and, as the Englishman rode on, returneit 
to his botanical employment. 

The same night, Glyndon went, as usuaU to th* 
theatre. He was standing behind the scenes watcbim[ 
Isabel, who was on the stage in one of her most bril- 
liant parts. The house resounded with applause. 1 
Glyndon was transported with a young man's passion 
and a young man's pride : — ** This glorious creature,** 
thought he, " may yet be mine." 

He felt, while thus wrapt in delicious reverie, a slight 
touch upon his shoulder : he turned, and beheld 2Scci. 
" You are in danger," said the latter. " Do tiot walk 
home to-night ; or if you do, go not alone." 

Before Glyndon recovered from his surprise, Zicci 
disappeared ; and when the Englishman saw him again, 
he was in the box of one of the Neapolitan ministers, 
where Glyndon could not follow him. 

Isabel now left the stage, and Glyndon accosted her 
with impassioned gallantry. The actress was sur- 

Erisingly beautiful : of fair complexion, and gold^i hair, 
er countenance was relieved from the tame and gentle 
loveliness which the Italians suppose to be the charac^ 
teristics of English beauty, by the contrast of dark eyes 
and lashes, by a forehead of great height, to which the 
dark outline of the eyebrows gave something of majesty 
and command. In spite of the slightness of virgin youth^ 
her proportions had the nobleness, blent with the deli- 
cacy, that belongs to the masterpieces of ancient sculp- 
ture ; and there was a conscious pride in her step, and 
in the swanlike bend of her stately head, as she turned 
with an evident impatience from the address of her lover. 
Taking aside an old woman, who was her constant and 
confidential attendant at the theatre, she said in an earnest 
whisper — 

*^ Oh,- Gionetta ! He is here again ! I have seen hin 
again ! — and again, he alone of the whole theatre with- 
holds from me his applause. He scarcely seems to no* 
tice me ; his indifference mortifies me to the soul i — I 
could weep for rage and sorrow." 
'' Which is he, my darling ?" said the old woman, 
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with fondness in her voice. ** He must indeed be dull — 
not worth thy thoughts.*' 

The actress drew Gionetta nearer to the stage, and 
pointed out to her a man in one of the nearer boxes, 
oon9picuous amongst all else by the simplicity of his 
dress, and the extraordinary beauty of his features. 

'' Not worth a thought, (jionetta !" repeated Isabel-— 
** not worth a thought ! Saw you ever one so noble, so 
god-like V 

" By the Holy Mother !" answered Gionetta, " he is a 
proper man, and has the air of a prince." 

The prompter summoned the Signora Pisani. " Find 
out his name, Gionetta," said she, sweeping on to the 
stage, and passing by Glyndon, who gazed at her with 
a look of sorrowml reproach. 

The scene on which the actress now entered was that 
of the final catastrophe, wherein all her remarkable 

?)wers of voice and art were pre-eminently called forth, 
he house hung on every word with breathless worship ; 
but the eyes of Isabel sought only those of one calm and 
unmoved spectator : she exerted herself as if inspired. 
The stranger listened, and observed her with an atten- 
tive gaze, but no approval escaped his lips; no emotion 
changed the expression of his cold and half disdainful 
aspect. Lucy, who was in the character of a jealous 
and abandoned mistress, never felt so acutely the part 
she played. Her tears were truthful ; — her passion that 
of nature : it was almost too terrible to behold. She 
was borne from the stage exhausted and insensible, 
amidst such a tempest of admiring rapture, as conti- 
nental audiences alone can raise. The crowd stood up 
— handkerchiefs waved — garlands and flowers were 
thrown on the stage — men wiped their eyes, and women 
sobbed aloud. 

** By heavens !" said a Neapolitan of great rank, " she 
has fired me beyond endurance. To-night, this very 
night, she shall be mine ! You have arranged all, Mas- 
cari?" 

*' All, Signer. And if this young Englishman should 
accompany her home t" 

^' The presuming barbarian I At all events, let him 
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Meed for his folly. I bear thatshe admits him to seem 
iotenriews. I will have no rivaL'' 

^Bot an Englishman! There is alwajrs a seaith 
after the bodies of the Kiglish/' 

**Fool! is not the seadeq> enough) or the earth secret 
enough, to hide one dead man ? Oar mflians are sifeat 
as the grave itself; — ^and I — ^who woold dare to suspect, 

to arraign the Prince de ? See to it — ^let him be 

watched, and the fitting occasion taken. I tmst him to 
you: — ^robbers murder him; — yoo understand; — the 
country swarms with them; — ^plunder and strip him. 
Take three men ; the rest shall be my escort." 

Mascari shrugged bis shoulders, and bowed sobmis- 
sively. 

Mean while, Glyndon besought Isabel, who recovered 
but slowly, to return home in his carriage t* she had 
done so once or twice before, though she had never per« 
mitted him to accompany her. This time she refused,* 
and with some petulance. Glyndon, ofiended, was re« 
tiring sullenly, when Gionetta stopped him. '^Stay 
Signer," said she, coaxingly; ^'the dear Signora is not 
well — do not be angry with her ; " I will make her ac- 
cept your offer." 

Glyndon stayed, and after a few moments spent in 
expostulation on the part of Gionetta, and resistance on 
that of Isabel, the offer was accepted : the actress, with 
a mixture of naiveU and coquetry, gave her hand to her 
lover, who kissed it with delight. Gionetta and her 
charge entered the carriage, and Glyndon was left at 
the door of the theatre to return home on foot. The 
mysterious warning of Zicci then suddenly occurred to 
him ; he had forgotten it in the interest of his lover's 
quarrel with Isabel. He thought it now advisable to 
guard against danger foretold by lips so mysterious: be 
looked round for some one he^ knew : the theatre vna 
disgorging its crowds, they hustled, and jostled, swi 
pressed upon him ; but he recognised no familiar cooB* 
tenance. While pausing irresolute, he heard Morton's 

* At that time, in Naples, carriages were both cheaper to Iiire, and 
more necesiary tor strangers, than they are now. 
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voice calling on him» and, to his creat rdief, discovered 
Ihs friend making bis way through the throng. 

** I have secured you a place in the Count Cetoxa's 
carriage," said he. " Come along, he is waiting for us.'* 

" How kind in you ! how did you find me out?** , 

•*I met Zicci in the passage.—* Your friend is at the 
door of the theatre,' said he ; 'do not let him go home 
alone to-night ; the streets of Naples are not alwavs 
safe.* I immediately remembered that some of the 
Calabrian bravos had been busy within the city the last 
few week8> and asked Cetoxa, who w«is with me, to 
accommodate you." 

Farther explanation was forbidden, for they now 
joined the Count As Glyndon entered the carriage and 
drew up the glass, he saw four men standing apart by 
the pavement, who seemed to eye him with attention^ 

"Cospettol" cried one — ^**ecco Inglese!" Gljmdon 
imperfectly heard the exclamation as the carriage drove 
on. He reached home in safety. 

•* Have you discovered who he is ?" asked the actress> 
as she was now alone in the carriage with Gionetta. 

^ Yes : he is the celebrated Signior Zicci, about whom 
the court has run mad. They say he is so rich I — oh, so 
much richer than any of the Inglesi ! But a bird in the 
hand, my angel, is better than " 

"Cease," interrupted the young actress. "Zicci! 
Speak of the Englishman no more." 

The carriage was now entering that more lonely and 
remote part of the city in which Isabel's house was 
^taated, when it suddenly stopped. 

Gionetta, in alarm, thrust her head out of the window, 
and perceived by the pale hght of the moon, that the 
driver, torn from his seat, was already pinioned in the 
arms of two men : the next moment the door was opened 
vic^ntly, and a tall figure, masked and mantled, ap-> 
peared^ 

'* Fear not, fairest Pisani," said he gently, ** no ill 
shall befall you." As he spoke, he wouncf his arms 
round the form of the fair actress, and endeavoured to 
Kit her from the carriage. But the Signora Pisani was 
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jK)t an ordinary peraon ; she bad bem before exposed Id 
all the dangers to which the beauty of the low*lx>rn was 
subjected, amonsst a lawless and prc^igate nobility: 
she thrust back we assailant with a power that surprised 
him, aiui, in the next moment, the blade of a dagger 
gleamed before his eyes. '* Touch me," said me, 
drawing herself to the farther end of the carriage^ ^ and 
I strike." 

The mask drew back. 

<< By the body of Bacchus, a bold spirit I" said he, 
half laiKhingand hidf, alarmed. ^'Here Luigi — Gio« 
vanni ! disarm and seize her. — Harm her not." 

The mask retired from the door, and another and 
yet taller form presented itself. ''Be calm, Isabel 
di Pisani/' said ne in a, low voice; ''with me you 
are indeed safe !" He lifted his mask as he spoke, 
and showed the noble features of Zicci. " Be calm, be 
hushed, — I can save you." He vanished, leaving Isa- 
bel lost in surprise, agitation and delight. There w^e, 
in all, nine masks : two were engaged with the driver ; 
one stood at the head of the carriage horses ; a third 
guarded the well-trained steeds of the party ; three others, 
besides Zicci, and the one who had first accosted 
Isabel, stood apart by a carriage drawn to the side of 
the road. To these Zicci motioned: they advanced; 
he pointed towards the first mask, who was in fact the 
Prince di -— — , and, to his unspeakable astonishment, 
the prince was suddenly seized from behind. 

•' Treason 1" he cried. — "Treason among my own 
men ! What means this ?" 

" Place him in his carriage I — ^^If he resist, shoot him!" 
said Zicci, calmly. 

He approached the men who had detained the coach- 
man. 

"You are outnumbered and outwitted," said he; 
"join your lord; you are three men — we six, armed to 
the teeth. Thank our mercy that we spare your lives; 
go." 

^ The men gave way, dismayed. The driver re- 
mounted. 

" Out the Irenes of their carriage and the bri<Ues of 
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their horses/' said Zicci, as he entered the vehicle con* 
taining Isabel, and which now drove on rapidly, leaving 
the discomfited ravisher in a state of rage and stupor 
impossible to describe. 

^ Allow me to explain this mystery to you/' said 
Zicci. '< I discovered the plot against ydu — no matter 
how — ^I frustrated it thus : — The head of this design is a 
noUeman, wh<9 has long persecuted you in vain. He 
and two of his creatures watched you from the entrance 
of the theatre, having directed six others to await him on 
the spot where you were attacked ; myself and five of my 
servants supplied their place, and were mistaken for his 
own followers. I had previously ridden alone to the 
spot where the men were waiting, and informed them 
tnat their master would not require their services that 
night They believed me — for I showed them his sig- 
net ring— and accordingly dispersed. I then joined my 
own band, whom I had left itf the rear ; you know all. 
We are at your door." 



CHAPTER III. 

Ziooi was left alone with the young Italian ; she had 
thrown aside her cloak and head-gear : her hair, some- 
what dishevelled, fell down her ivory neck, which the 
dress partially displayed; she seemed, as she sat in 
that low and humble chamber, a very vision of light 
and glory. 

Zicci gazed at her with an admiration mixed with 
compassion ; he muttered a few words to himself, and 
then addressed her aloud : — 

''Isabel di Pisani, I have saved you from a great 
iwl ; not from dishonour only, but, perhaps, from death. 

The Prince di , under the weak government of a 

^oytl chHd and a verial administration, is a man above 
the law. He is capable of every crime ; but amongst 
ni8 passions he has such prudence as belongs to ambi*- 
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tion; if you were not to reconcile yourself to your 
shame you would never enter the world again to tell 
your tale. The ravisher has no heart for repentance, 
but he has a hand that can murder : I have saved thee, 
Isabel di Pisani. Perhaps you would ask me where- 
fore?" Zicdi paused and smiled mournfully, as he 
added, '^ My life is not that of others, but I am still 
human ; I know pity, and more, Isabel, I can feel grati- 
tude for affection. You love me : it was my fate to. 
fascinate your eye, to arouse your vanity, to inflame 
your imagination. It was to warn you from this foHy 
that I consented for a few minutes to become youff 
guest. The Englishman Glyndon loves thee weH— 
better than I can ever love ; he may wed thee— he may 
bear thee to his own free and happy land, the land w 
thy mother's kin. Forget me, teach thyself to reCam' 
and to deserve his love ; and I tell thee that thou wSt 
be honoured and be happy." 

Isabel listened with silent' wonder and deep blushes 
to this strange address ; and when the voice ceased, she 
covered her face with her hands and wept. 

Zicci rose : " I have fulfilled my duty to you, and I 
depart. Remember that you are still in danger from 
the Prince ; be wary and be cautious. Your best pre- 
caution is in flight : farewell." 

" Oh do not leave me yet ; you have read a secret 
of which I myself was scarcely conscious : you despise 
me — ^you, my preserver ! Ah, do not mi^udge me; I 
am lletter, higher than I seem. Since I saw thee, I 
have been a new being." The poor girl clasped her 
hands passionately as she spoke, and her tears streamed 
down her cheeks. 

" What would you that I should answer ?" said 2Scci, 
pausing, but with a cold severity in his eye. 

" Say that you do not despise — say that you do not 
think me light and shameless." 

"Willingly, Isabel; I know your heart and your his* 
tory : you are capable of great virtues ; you have the 
seeds of a rare and powerful genius. You may pass 
through the brief period of your human life witn a 
proud step and a cheerful heart, if you listen to my 
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advice* You have been neglected from your childhood ; 
you have been thrown among natures at once frivolous 
and coarse; your nobler dispositions, your higher quali- 
ties are not developed. You were pleased with the 
admiration of Glyndon ; you thought that the passionate 
stranger might marry you, while others had only uttered 
the vows that dishonour. Poor child, it was the instinc- 
tive desire of right within thee that made thee listen to 
him ; and if my fatal shadow had not crossed thy path, 
thou wouldst have loved him well enough, at least for 
content. Return to that hope, and nurse again that in- 
nocent afiection; this is my answer to thee: art thou 
contented V 

" No, ah no ; severe as thou art, I love better to hear 
thee than, than — what am I saying? And now you 
have saved me, I shall pray for you, bless you, think of 
you; and am I never to see you more? Alas, the mO" 
ment you leave me, danger and dread will darken round 
me. Let me be your servant, your slave; with you I 
should have no fear.'* 

A dark shade fell over Zicci's brow ; he looked from 
the ground on which his eyes had rested while she 
spoke, upon the earnest and imploring face of the beau- 
tiful creature that now knelt before him, with all the 
passions of an ardent and pure but wholly untutored 
and half-savage nature, speaking from the tearful eyes 
and trembling lips. He looked at her with an aspect 
she could not interpret ; in his eyes were kindness, sor- 
row, and even something, she thought, of love ; yet the 
brow frowned, and the lip was stern. 

" It is in vain that we struggle witl^ our doom," said 
he, calmly; ''listen to me yet.— I am a man, Isabel, in 
whom there are some good impulses ydt left, but whose 
life is, on the whole, devoted to a systematic and selfish 
desire to enjoy whatever life can afford. To me it is 
given to warn ; the warning neglected, I interfere no 
more ; I leave her victories to that Fate that I cannot 
baffle of her prey. You do not understand me ; no 
matter : what I am now about to say will be more easy 
to comprehend. I tell thee to tear from thy heart all 
thought of me ; thou hast yet the pow^. If thou wilt 
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not obey me, thou mast reap the seeds that thou wilt 
sow. Qlyndon, if thou acceptest his homage, will love 
thee throughout life; 1, too, can love thee." 

" You,— you."— 

'' But with a lukewarm and selfish love ; and one that 
cannot last. Thou wilt be a flower in my path : — I 
inhale thy sweetness, and pass on,— caring not what 
wind shall nip thee, or what step shall tread thee to the 
dust. Which is the love thou would*st prefer V 

" But do you — can you love me ! — you — you, Zicci ; 
even for an hour ? say it again." 

« Yes, Isabel ; — I am not dead to beauty ; and yours 
is that rarely mven to the daughters of men. Yes, 
Isabel ; I could love thee." 

Isabel uttered a cry of joy; seized his hand, and 
kissed it through burning and impassioned tears. Zicci 
raised her in his arms, and imprinted one kiss upon her 
forehead. 

" Do not deceive thyself," he said, " consider well. 
I tell the again, that my love is subjected to the certain 
curse of change. For my part, I ^hall seek thee no 
more. Thy fate shall be thine own, and not mine. For 

the rest, fear not the Prince di . At present^ I can 

save thee from every harm." 

With these words he withdrew himself from her 
embrace, and had gained the outer door, just as 6io- 
netta came from the kitchen with her hands full of such 
cheer as she had managed to collect together.' Zicci 
laid his hand on the old woman's arm — 

" Signior Glyndon," said he, " loves Isabel ; — he may 
wed her. You tove your mistress; — plead for him. 
Disabuse her, if you can, of any caprice for me. I am 
a bird ever on tne wing." 

He dropped a purse, heavy with gold, mto Gionetta's 
bosoni-*and was gone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The palace of Zicci was among the noblest in Naples* 
rt still stands, though rmned and dismantled, in one of 
those antique streets, from which the old races of the 
Norman and the Spaniard have long since vanished. 

He ascended the vast staircase^ and entered the rooms 
reserved for his private hours. They werc^ nowise re- 
markable except for their luxury and splendour, and the 
absence of what, men, so learned as ?icci was reputed, 
generally prize; viz. books. Zicci seemed to know 
every thing that books can teach ; yet, of books them- 
selves he spoke and thought with the most profound 
contempt. 

He threw himself on a sofa, and dismissed his atten- 
dants for the night ; and here it may be observed, that 
Zicci had no one servant who knew any thing of his 
origin, birth, or history. Some of his attendants he had 
brought with him from other cities ; the rest, he had en- 
gaged at Naples. He hired those, only, whom wealth 
can make subservient. His expenditure was most 
lavish ; his generosity, regal : but his orders were ever 
given as those of a general to his army. The least dis- 
obedience — the least hesitation, and the offender was at 
once dismissed. He was a man who sought tools, and 
never made confidants. 

Zicci remained for a considerable time motionless and 
thoughtful. The hand of the clock before him pointed 
to the first hour of morning. The solemn voice of the 
time-piece aroused him from his reverie r — 

" One sand more out of the mighty hour-glass," said 
he, rising: *^one hour nearer to the last! 1 am weary 
of humanity. I will enter into one of the countless 
worlds around me.'' He lifted the arras that clothed 
the walls, and touching a strong iron door (then made 
visible) with a minute key which he wore in a ring, 
passed into an inner apartment lighted by a sinde lamp 
of extraordinary lustre. The room was small : a few 
phials and some dried herbs were ranged ia aheh^ cycv 
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the wall, which was hung with snow-white cloth of 
coarse texture. From the shelves, Zicci sdected one of 
the phials, and poured the contents into a crystal cup. 
The liquid was colourless, and sparkled rapidly up in 
bubbles of light: it almost seemed to evaporate ere it 
reached his Ups ; — but when the strange beverage was 
quaffed, a sudden change was visible in the countenaaee 
of Zicci : his beauty became yet more dazzling; his eyes 
shone with intense fire, and his form seemed to grow 

more youthful and ethereal* 

# « * * * 

***** 



CHAPTER V. 

The next day, Glyndon bent his steps towards Zicci's 
palace. The young man's imagination, naturally io- 
flammable, was singularly excited by the little he had 
seen and heard of this strange being — a spell, be couU 
neither master nor account for, attracted him towards 
the stranger. Zicci's power seemed mysterious and 
great — his motives kindly and benevolent, yet his man- 
ners chilling and repellant. Why at one moment refect 
Glyndon's acquaintance, at another save him from 
danger ? How had Zicci thus acquired the knowledge 
of enemies unknown to Glyndon himself? His interest 
was deeply roused, his gratitude appealed to ; he resolved 
to make another effort to conciliate Zicci. 

The Siguier was at home and Glyndon was admitted 
into a lofty saloon, where in a few moments Zicci joined 
him. 

^' I am come to thank you for your warning last | 
night," said he ; ^^ and to entreat you to complete my 
obligation by informing me of the quarter to which I 
may look for enmity and peril." 

*' You are a gallant, Mr. Glyndon*" said Zicci» with 
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a smile ; '' and do you know so little of the south as not 
to be aware that gallants have always rivals?*' 

" Are you serious V said Glyndoii, colouring. 

^' Most serious. You love Isabel di Pisani ; you have 
forrrival one of the most powerful and relentless of the 
Neapolitan princes. Your danger is indeed great." 

" But pardon me — how came it known to you ?" 

" I give no account of myself -4:0 mort€d man," re- 
pHed Zicci,' haughtily; ''and to me it matters nothing 
whether you regard or scorn my warning." 

" Well, if I may not question you, be it so ; — but at 
least advise me what to do." 

" You will not follow my advice." 

" You wrong me ! why ?" 

" Because you are constitutionally brave ; you are 
fond of excitement and mystery ; you like to be the hero 
of a romance. I should advise you to leave Naples; 
and you will disdain to do so while Naples contains a 
foe to shun, or a mistress to pursue." 

" You are right," said the young Englishman, with 
energy ; " and you cannot reproach me for such a re- 
solution." 

** No, there is another course left to you : do you love 
Isabel di Pisani truly and fervently 1 if so> marry her,. 
and take a bride to your native land." 

" Nay," answered Glyndon, embarrassed ; " Isabel is 
not of my rank ; her character is strange and self-willed ; 
her education neglected. I am enslaved by her beauty, 
but I cannot wed her." 

Zicci frowned. 

*' Your love then is but selfish lust, and by that love 
will vou be betrayed. Young man. Destiny is less inex- 
orable than it appears. The resources of the great Ruler 
of the Universe are not so scanty and so stern as to deny 
to men the divine privilege of Free Will ; all of us can 
carve out our own way, and God can make our very 
contradictions harmonize with his solemn ends. You 
have before you an option. Honourable and generous 
love may even now work out your happiness, and effect 
your escape; a frantic and interested passion will but lead 
you to misery and dopna.'* 
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" Do you pretend, then, to read the Future ?*' 

"I have said all that pleases me to utter/' 

** While you assume the moralist to me, Signior 
Zicci," said Glyndon, with a smile, " if report say true, 
you do not reject the allurements of unfettered love.*^ 

" If it were necessary that practice square with we- I 
cept," said Zicci, with a sneer, "our pulpits would be 
empty. Do you think it matters, in the great a^re- 
gate of human destinies, what one man's conduct may. 
be ? Nothing ; not a gfain of dust : but it matters much 
what are the sentiments he propagates. His acts are 
limited and momentary ; his sentiments may pervade the 
universe, and inspire generations till the day of doofn. 
All our virtues, all our laws, are drawn from books Hiid 
maxims, which are sentiments, not from deeds. Our 
opinions, young Englishman, are the angel part (rf* us ; 
our acts the earthly." 

"You have reflected deeply for an Italian,** said 
Glyndon. 

" Who told you I was an Italian ?" 

" Are you not of Corsica ?" 

" Tush," said Zicci, impatiently turning away. Then 
after a pause he resumed in a mild voice — " GljrndoD, 
do you renounce Isabel di Pisani ? Will you take three 
days to consider of what I have said ?" 

" Renounce her — never !" 

" Then you will marry her?" 

" Impossible !" 

" Be it so : she will then renounce you. — I teB yoa 
that you have rivals." 

" Yes ; the Prince di ; but I do not fear 

him." 

" You have another whom you will fear more*** 

" And who is he ?" 

" Myself." 

Glyndon turned pale, and started from his seat. 

" Y ou, Signior Zicci !— you^-and you dar& to teB 
me so ?" 

" Dare I Alas ! you know not that there is nothing 
on earth left for me to fear !" 

These arrogant words were not uttered arrogantly^ 
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but in a tone of the most mournful dejecUon. Glyndon 
was enraged, confounded, and yet awed. However/ 
he had a brave English heart within his breast, and he 
recovered himself quickly. 

'' Signior," said he, calmly, '' I am not to be duped 
by these solemn phrases, and these mystical assumptions, 
rou may have power which I cannot comprehend or 
emulate, or you may be but a keen impostor." 

'' Well, sir, your logical position is not ill taken — 
proceed." 

*' I mean, then," continued Glyndon, resolutely, though 
somewhat disconcerted, " I mean you to understand, 
that, though I am not to be persuaded or co|iipeIled by 
a stranger to marry Isabel di Pisani, I am not the less 
determined never tamely to yield her to another." 

Zicci looked gravely at the young man, whose spark- 
ling eyes and heightened colour testified the spirit to 
support his words, and replied — " So bold ! well ; it be- 
comes you. You have courage then — I thought it. 
Perhaps it may be put to a sharper test than you now 
dream of. But take my advice : wait three days, and 
lell me then if you will marry this young person." 

" But if you love her, why — ^why " 

"Why am I anxious that she should wed ano- 
ther: — ^lo save her from myself! Listen to me. That 
girl, humble and uneducated though she be, has in her 
the seeds of the most lofty qualities and virtues. She 
can be all to the man she loves — all that man can de- 
sire in wife or mistress. Her soul, developed by afiec* 
tion, will elevate your own : it will influence your for- 
tunes, exalt your destiny : you will become a ^reat and 
a prosperous man. If, on the contrary, she uiU to me, 
I know not what may be her lot ; but I know that few 
can pass the ordeal, and hitherto no woman has sur- 
vived the struggle." 

As Zicci spoke his face became livid, and there was 
something in his voice that froze the warm blood of his 
listener. 

What is this mystery which surrounds you ?" ex* 
claimed Glyndon, unable to repress his emotion. '* Are 
you> in truth, different from other men? Have you 
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passed the boundary of lawful knowledge? Are you, 
as some declare, a sorcerer, or only a *' 

** Hush !'' interrupted Zicci, gently, and widi a smile 
of singular but melancholy sweetness : ** have you earned 
the right to ask me these questions t The days of tor- 
ture and persecution are over ; and a man may live as 
he pleases, and talk as it suits him, without fear of the 
stake and the rack. Since I can defy persecution, par- 
don me if I do not succumb to curiosity." 

Glyndon blushed, and rose. In spite of his love for 
Isabel, and his natural terror of such a rival, he felt 
himself irresistibly drawn towards the very man he had 
most cause to suspect and dread. It was like the fasci- 
nation of the basilisk. He held out his hand to 2iicci, 
saying, " Well, then, if we are to be rivals, our swords 
must settle our rights: till then, I would fain be friends.'' 

" Friends ! Pardon me : I like you too well to give 
you my friendship. You know not what you ask." 

** Enigmas again !" 

" Enigmas !*' cried Zicci, passionately, " ay : can you 
dare to solve them ? Would you brave all that human 
heart can conceive of peril and of horror, so that at last 
ou might stand sej^rated from this visible universe side 
y side with me ? \Vhen you can dare this, and when 
you are fit to dare it, I may give you my right hand, 
and call you friend." 

** I could dare every thing and all things for the attain- 
ment of superhuman wisdom," said Glyndon ; and his 
countenance was lighted up with wild and intense 
enthusiasm. 

Zicci observed him in thoughtful silence. 

"He may be worthy," he muttered; "he may,-— 
yet" — — He broke off abruptly; then, speaking aJoud 
— " Gro, Grlyndon,*' said he : " in three days we shall 
meet again." 

" Where ?" 

" Perhaps where you can least anticipate. In any 
case we shall meet." 



i 
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CHAPTER VI. 

(jlyndon thought seriously and deeply over all that 
the mysterious Zicci had said to him relative to Isabel. 
His imagination was inflamed by the vague and splendid 
promises that were connected with his marriage with 
the poor actress. His fears, too, were naturally aroused 
by the threat that, by marriage alone could he save 
himself from the rivalry of Zicci — Zicci, born to dazzle 
and command — Zicci, who united to the apparent 
wealth of a monarch the beauty of a god — Zicci, whose 
eye seemed to foresee, whose hand to frustrate every 
danger. What a rival ! and what a foe ! 

But Glyndon's pride, as well as jealousy, was aroused. 
He was brave comme son epie. Should he shrink from 
the power or the enmity of a man, mortal as himself? 
And why should Zicci desire to give his name and sta* 
tion to one of a calling so equivocal ? Might there not 
be motives he could not fathom ? Might not the actress 
and the Corsican be in league with each other ? Might 
not all this jargon of prophecy and menace be but arti- 
fices to dupe him ? — the tool, perhaps, of a mountebank^ 
and his mistress ! — mistress } ah, no ! — If ever maiden- 
hood wrote its modest characters externally — that pure 
eye — that noble forehead — that mien and manner, so 
ingenuous even in their coquetry — ^their pride — assured 
him that Isabel was not the base and guilty thing he 
had dared for a moment to suspect her. 

Lost in a labyrinth of doubts and surmises, Gl3mdon 
turned to the practical sense of the sober Merton to 
assist and enlighten him. 

As may be well supposed^ his friend listened to his 
account of his interview with Zicci, with a half sup- 
pressed and ironical smile : — ^ 

^* Excellent I my dear friend. This Zicci is another 
Appollonius of Tyana; nothing less will satisfy you* 
What ! is it possible that you are the Clarence Glyndon 
of whose career, such glowing hopes are entertained 7 

VOL. I.— 20 
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You the man, whose genius has been extolled by all the 
graybeards ? Not a boy turned out from a village school 
but would laugh you to scorn ! — And so, because Sig- 
nior Zicci tells you that you will be a marvellously great 
man, if you revolt all your friends, and blight all your 
prospects, by marrying a Neapolitan actress, you begin 

already to think of By Jupiter ! I cannot tm 

patiently on the subject. Let the girl alone ; that would 
be the proper plan ; or else " 

" You talk very sensibly," interrupted Glyndon, " but 
you distract me. I will go to Isabel's house ; — I will 
see her; — I will judge for myself." 

" That is certainly the best way to forget her !" said 
Merton, 

Glyndon seized his hat and sword, and was gone. 



CHAPTER VII. 

She was seated outside her door — the young actress I 
The sea, which in that heavenly bay literally seems to 
sleep in the arms of the shore, bounded the view in 
front ; while, to the right, not far off, rose the dark and 
tangled crags to which the traveller of to-day is duly 
brought to gaze on the tomb of Virgil, or compare with 
the cavern of Pausilippo the archway of Highgate-hill. 
There were a few fishermen loitering by the cliffs, on 
which their nets were hung to dry : and, at a distance, 
the sound of some rustic pipe, (more common at that 
day than in this,) mingled now and then with the bells of 
the lazy mules, broke the voluptuous silence — ^the silence 
of declining noon on the shores of Naples ; — ^never, till 
you have enjoyed it, never, till you have felt its ener- 
vating, but delicious charm, believe that you can compre- 
hend all the meaning of the Dolce farnUnte ; and wocn 
that luxury has been known — ^when you have breathed 
that atmosphere of faSry land — ^then you will no longer 
wonder why the heart ripens with so sudden and wild 
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a power beneath the rosy skies, and amidst the glorious 
foliage, of the south. 

The young actress was seated by the door of her 
house : overhead, a rude canvass awning shehered her 
from the sun : on her lap, lay the manuscript of a new 
part in which she was shortly to appear. By her side 
was the guitar on which she had been practising the 
airs that were to ravish the ears of the cognoscenti; But 
the guitar had been thrown aside in despair : her voice 
this morning did not obey her will. The manuscript lay 
unheeded ; and the eyes of the actress were fixed on 
the broad blue deep beyond. In the unwonted negH- 
gence of her dress, might be traeed the abstraction of 
her mind. Her beautiful hair was gathered up loosely, 
and partially bandaged by a kerchief, whose purple colour 
served to deepen the golden hue of the tresses. A stray 
curl escaped, and fell down the graceful neck. A loose 
morning robe, girded by a sash, left the breeze^ that 
came ever and anon from the sea, to die upon the bust 
half disclosed : — and the tiny slipper, that Cinderella 
might have worn, seemed a world too wide for the tiny 
foot which it scarcely covered. It might be the heat 
of the day that deepened the soft bloom of the cheeks, 
and gave an unwonted langour to the large dark eyes. 
In all the pomp of her stage attire — in all the flush of 
excitement before the intoxicating lamps — never had 
Isabel looked so lovely. 

By the side of the actress, and filling up the threshold, 
stood Gionetta, with her hands thrust up to the elbow in 
two huge recesses on either side her gown — pockets, 
indeed, they might be called by courtesy ; — such pockets 
as Beelzebub's grandmother might have shaped for her- 
self, bottomless pits in miniature. 

." But I assure you," said the nurse, in that sharp, 
quick, ear-splitting tone in which the old women of the 
south are more than a match for those of the north, 
" but 1 assure you my darling, that there is not a finer 
cavalier in all Naples, nor a more beautiful, than this 
fnglese: and I am told that all the Inglesi are much 
ri^er than they seem. Though they have no trees in 
their country, poor people, and instead of twenty-four* 
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they have only twelve hours to the day, yet I hear, 
caspetto ! that they shoe their horses with scudi ; and 
since they cannot (the poor heritics !) turn grapes into 
wine, for they have no grapes, they turn gold into physic; 
and take a glass or two of pistoles whenever they 
are troubled with the cholic. But you don't hear 
me ! Little pupil of my eyes, you don't hear me !" 
"Gionetta, is he hot god-like?" 
^^ Santa Maria! he is handsome! beUissimo; and 
when you are his wife — for they say these English 1 

are never satisfied unless they marry " 

**Wife! — ^English! — Whom are you talking of?" 
" Why, the young English signior to be sure." 
" Chut ! — I thought you spoke of Zicci." 
" O ! Signior Zicci is very rich and very generous ; 
but he wants to be your cavalier, not your husband ! I 
see that — leave me alone. When you are married, 
then you will see how amiable Signior Zicci will be. 
Oh ! per fede, but he will be as close to your husband 
as the yolk to the white — that he will." 

"Silence, Gionetta! How wretched I am to have 
no one else^ to speak to — to advise me. Oh, beautiful 
sun !" and the girl pressed her hand to her heart, with 
wild energy — ^^ why do you light every spot but iJkisf 
Dark I — dark! And a Uttle while ago I was so calm, 
so innocent, so gay. I did not hate you then, Gionetta, 
hateful as your talk was : I hate you now. Go in — leave 
me alone — leave me." 

** And, indeed, it is time I should leave you ; for the 
polenta will be spoiled, and you have eat nothing all day. 
If you don't eat you will lose your beauty, my darling, 
and then no body will care for you. No body cares for 
us when we grow ugly — I know that — and then you 
must, like old Gionetta, get some Isabel of your own to 
spoil. I'll go and see to the polenta." 

" Since I have known this man," said the actress, half 
aloud, " since his dark eyes have fascinated me, I am 
no longer the same. I long to escape from myself— to 
glide with the sunbeam over the hill tops — to become 
something that is not of earth. Is it, indeed, that he is 
a sorcerer, as I have heard? Phantoms float before 
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me at night ; and a fluttering, like the wing of a bird, 
within my heart, seems as if the spirit were terrified, 
and would break its cage." 

While murmuring these incoherent rhapsodies, a step 
that she did not hear approached the actress, and a 
light hand touched her arm: — 

" Isabella ! — carissim'a ! — Isabella !" 

She turned and saw Glyndon. The sight of his 
fair young face calmed her at once. She did not love 
him, yet his sight gave her pleasure : she had for him a 
kind and grateful feeling I — Ah ! if she had never beheld 
Zicci! 

" Isabel," said the Englishman, drawing her again 
to the bench from which she had risen, and seating 
himself beside her 

" You know how passionately I Tove thee. Hitherto 
thou hast played with my impatience and my ardour; 
thou hast sometimes smiled, sometimes frowned, away 
tny importunities for a reply to my suit ; but this day — I 
know how it is — I feel a more sustained and settled 
courage to address thee, and learn the happiest or the 
worst. I have rivals, I know, — rivals who are more 
powerful than the poor artist: — are they also more 
favoured ?" 

Isabel blushed faintly ; but her countenance was grave 
and distressed. Looking down, and marking some 
hieroglyphical figures in the dust with the point of her 
slipper, she said, with some hesitation, and a vain 
attempt to be gay,." Signior, whoever wastes his thoughts 
on an actress, must submit to have rivals. It is our 
unhappy destiny, not to be- sacred even to ourselves." 

" But you have told me, Isabel, that you do not love 
this destiny, glittering thoush it seem ; that your heart 
is not in that vocation which your talents adorn." 

"Ah, no!" said the actress, her eyes filling with 
tears : " it is a miserable lot to be skve to a multitude." 

" Fly, then, with me>'' said the artist, passionately. 
'<Quit for ever the calling that divides that heart I 
would have all my own. Share my fate now and 
forever — my pride, my delight, my ideal. Thou shalt 
inspire my canvass and my song: thy beauty shall be 

' 20* 
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made at once, holy and renowned. In the galleries of 
princes, crowds shall gather round the effigy of a Venus 
or a saint, and a whisper shall break forth, ^ It is Isabel 
di Pisani !' Ah ! Isabel, I adore thee: tell me that 1 do 
not worship in vain." 

" Thou art good and fair," said Isabel, gazing on her 
lover, as he pressed his cheek nearer to hers, and 
clasped her hand in his. '^ But what should I give thee 
in return V^ 
" Love — love— only love !" 
" A sister's love ?" 

" Ah ! speak not with such cruel coldness !" 
" It is all I have for thee. Listen to me, signior : 
when I look on your face, when I hear your voice, a 
certain serene and tranquil calm creeps over and lulls 
Uioughts — oh ! how feverish, how wild 1 When thou 
art gone, the day seems a shade more dark ; but the 
shadow soon flies. I miss thee not; I think not of 
thee ; no, I love thee not ; and I will give myself only 
where I love.'* 

" But I would teach thee to love me : fear it not. 
Nay, such love as thou now describest, in our tranquil 
climates is the love of innocence and youth.** 

" And it is the innocence he would destroy !" said 
Isabel, rather to herself than to him. 

Glyndon drew back, conscience-stricken. 
" No, it may not be 1" she said, rising, and extricating 
her hand gently from his clasp. " Leave me, and for- 
get me. You do not understand, you could not com- 
prehend, the nature of her whom you think to love. 
From my childhood upward, I have felt as if I were 
marked out for some strange and preternatural doom ; 
as if I were singled from my kind : this feeling (and, 
oh! at times it is of delirious and vague delight, at 
others of the darkest gloom,) deepens within me day by 
day. It is like the shadow of twilight, spreading slowly 
and sotemnly rounds My hour approaches; a little 
while, and it will be night I" 

As she spoke, Glyndon listened with visible emotion 
and perturbation. ^Isabel!** he exclaimed, as she 
ceased) ** your words more than ever enchain me to you. 
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As you feel, I feel. I, too, have been ever haunted with 
a chill, and unearthly foreboding. Anf)idst the crowds 
of men, I have felt alone. In all my pleasures, my toils, 
my pursuits, a warning voice has murmured in my ear, 
* Time has a dark mystery in store for thy manhood/ 
When you spoke, it was as the voice of my own soul." 

Isabel gazed upon him in wonder and fear. Her 
countenance was as white as marble: and those features,, 
so divine in their rare symmetry, might have served the 
Greek, with a study for the Pythoness, when, from the 
mystic cavern and the bubbling spring, she first hears 
the voice of the inspiring god. Gradually, the rigour 
and tension of that wonderful face relaxed — the colour 
returned, the pulse beat, the heart animated the frame. 

" Tell me," she said, turning partially aside, " tell 
me, have you seen, do you know, a stranger in this 
city ? one of whom wild stories are afloat." 

" You speak of Zicci : I have seen him ! I know himT 
and you ? Ah ! he, too, would be my rival ! — he, too, 
would bear thee from me !" 

'*You err," said Isabel, hastily, and with a deep 
sigh ; " he pleads for you: he informed me of your love; 
he besought me not — not to reject it." 

" Strange being ! incomprehensible enigma ! why did 
you name him ?" 

" Why ? ah ! I would have asked, whether, when you 
first saw him, the foreboding, the instinct, of which you 
spoke, came on you more fearfully, more intelligibly 
than before — whether you felt at once repelled from 
him, yet attracted towards him — whether you felt (and 
the actress spoke with hurried animation,) that with 
HIM was connected the secret of your life V^ 

" All this I felt," answered Glyndbn, in a trembling 
voice, " the first time I was in his presence> though all 
around me was gay; — music, amidst lamp-lit trees, 
light converse near, and heaven without a cloud above, 
my knees knocked together, my hair bristled, and my 
blood curdled like ice ; since then he has divided my 
thoughts with thee." 

"No more, no more," said Isabel, in a stifled tone; 
" there must be the hand of fate in this ; I can speak to 
you no more now ; farewell." She s^txm^ ^'sX \wjkw 
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into the house, and closed the door. Glyndon did not 
dare to follow her, nor, strange as it may seen>, was he 
so inclined. The thought and recollection of that 
moonlit hour in the gardens, — of the strange address of 
Zicci, froze up all human passion ; Isabel herself, if not 
forgotten, shrunk back like a shadow into the recesses of 
his breast. He shivered as he stepped into the sunlight, 
and musingly retraced his steps into the more populous 
parts of that liveliest of Italian cities." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

It was a small cabinet ;-^the walk were covered 
with pictures, one of which was worth more than the 
whole lineage of theowner of the palace: — is not Art a 
wonderful thing ? — a Venetian noble might be a fribble, 
or an assassin — a scoundrel, or a dolt ; worthless, or 
worse than worthless ; yet he might have sat to Titian, 
and his portrait may be inestimable ! — a few inches of 
painted canvass a thousand times more valuable than a 
man with his veins and muscles, brain, will, heart, and 
intellect \ 

In this cabinet sat a man of about three and forty, — 
dark-eyed, sallow, with short, prominent features, a 
massive conformation of jaw, and thick, sensual, but 

resolute Irps ; — this man was the Prince di . His 

form, niiddle-sized, but rather inclined to corpulence, 
was clothed in a loose dressing^robe of rich brocade : on 
a table before him lay his sword and hat, a mask, dice 
and dice-bax, a portfolio^ and an inkstand of silver, 
curiously carved. 

" Well, Mascari," said the prince, looking up towards 
his parasite, who stood by the embrasure of the deep-set 
barricadoed window, " well, you cannot even guess who 
this insolent meddler was. A pretty person you to act 
the part of a Prince's ruffiano." 

<< Am I to be blamed for dulness in not being able to 
conjecture who had the covxni%^ \.o iVv^qj:! the projects 
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of the Prince di . As well blame me for not 

accounting for miracles." 

" I will tell thee who it was, most sapient Mascari." 

" Who, your excellency ?" 

« Zicci." 

" Ah ! he has the daring of the devil. But why does 
your excellency feel so assured: does he court the 
actress V 

" I know not : but there is a tone in that foreigner's 
voice that I never can mistake — so clear, and vet so hoi- 
low : when I hear it I almost fancy there is such a thing 
as conscience. However, we must rid ourselves of an 
impertinent. Mascari, Siguier Zicci hath not yet 
honoured our poor house with his presence. He is a 
distinguished stranger — we must give a banquet in his 
honour." 

"Ah! — and the cypress wine! The cypress is a 
proper emblem of the grave." 

" But this anon. I am superstitious : there are strange 
stories of his power and foresight : — remember the ^ 
Sicilian quackery ! But mean while the Pisani ." 

"Your Excellency is infatuated. The actress has 
bewitched you." 

" Mascari," said the Prince, with a haughty smile, 
" through these veins rolls the bkx>d of the old Visconti 
—of those who boasted that no woman ever escaped 
their lust, and no man their resentment. The crown of 
my fathers has shrunk into a gewgaw and a toy ; — their 
ambition and their spirit are undecayed. My honour 
is now enlisted in this pursuit — Isabel must be mine." 
Another ambuscade ?" said Mascari, inquiringly. 
Nay, why not enter the house itself: the situation is 
lonely — and^the door is not made of iron." 

Before Mascari could reply, the gentleman of the 
chamber announced the Signior Zicci. 

The Prince involuntarily laid his hand on the sword 
placed on the table — then with a smile at his own im- 
pulse, rose ; and met the foreigner at the threshold, with 
all the profuse and respectful courtesy of Italian simu- 
lation. 

" This is an honour highly prized,'* said the Priuce i 
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'^I have long desired the friendship of one so distin- 
guished ." 

" And I have come to give you that friendship/' re- 
plied Zicci, in a sweet but chilling voice.* " To no man 
yet in Naples have I extended this hand — permit it, 
Prince, to grasp your own." 

The Neapolitan bowed over the hand he pressed; but 
as he touched it, a shiver came over him, and his heart 
stood still. Zicci bent on him his dark, smiling eyes, 
and then seated himself with a familiar air. 

" Thus it is signed and sealed — I mean our friendship, 
noble Prince. And now I will tell you the object of my 
visit. I find, your Excellency, that, unconsciously per- 
haps, we are rivals. Can we not accommodate our 
pretensions ? A girl of no moment — an actress ; — bah! 
it is not worth a quarrel. Shall we throw for her? He 
who casts the lowest shall resign his claim ?" 

Mascari opened his small eyes to their widest extent; 
the Prince, no less surprised, but far too well world- 
read even to show what he felt, laughed aloud. 

"And were you, then, the cavalier who spoiled my 
night's chase, and robbed me of my white doe ? By 
, Bacchus, it was prettily done." 

« You must forgive me, my Prince ; I knew not who 
it was, or my respect would have silenced my gallantry." 

" All stratagems fair in love, as in war. Of course 
you profited by my defeat, and did not content yourself 
with leaving the little actress at her threshold ?** 

"She is Diana herself for me," answered Zicci, 
lightly ; " whoever wins the wreath will not find a flower 
faded." 

" And now you would cast for her — well : but they 
tell me you are ever a sure player." 

" Let Siguier Mascari cast for us." 

" Be it so. Mascari, the dice." 

Surprised and perplexed, the parasite took up the 
three dice, deposited them gravely in the box, and rat- 
tled them noisily, while Zicci threw himself back care- 
lessly in his chair, and said, " I give the first chance ta 
your Excellency." 

Mascari interchanged a glance with his patron, and 
threw ; the numbers v^ete mXefttv* 
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** It is a high throw," said Zicci, calmly ; nevertheless, 
Sifipiior Mascari, I do not despond." * - 

Mascari gathered up the dice, shook the box, and 
rolled the contents once more on the table ; the number 
was the highest that can be thrown — eighteen. 

The Prince darted a glance of fire at his minion, who 
stood with gaping mouth, staring at the dice, and 
shaking his head in puzzled wonder. 

"I have won, you see," said Zicci: "may we be 
friends still ?" 

" Signior," said the Prince, obviously struggling with 
anger and confusion, the victory is already yours* But, 
pardon me, you have spoken lightly of this young girl — 
will any thing tempt you to yield your claim ?" 

"Ah, do not think so ill of my gallantry." 

" Enough !" said the Prince, forcing a smile ; " I yield. 
Let me prove that I do not yield ungraciously*, will you 
honour me with your presence at a little feast I propose 
to give on the Royal birth-day ?" 

" It is, indeed, a happiness to hear one command of 
yours I can obey." 

Zicci then turned the conversation, talked Ughtly and 
gaily ; and soon afterwards departed. 

" Villain," then exclaimed the Prince, grasping Mas- 
cari by the collar, " you betrayed me." 

" I assure your Excellency that the dice were properly 
arranged : he should have thrown twelve ; but he is the 
devil, and that's the end of it." 

" There is no time to be lost," said the Prince, quit- 
ting his hold of his parasite, who quietly resettled his 
cravat. 

" My blood is up — I will witf this girl, if I die for it. 
Who laughed ? Mascari, didst thou laugh ?" 

" I, your Excellency — I laugh ?" 

''It sounded behind me," said the Prince, gazing 
round. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was the day on which Zicci had told Glyndoo thit 
he should ask for his decision in respect to Isabel— the 
third day since their last meeting; — the En^Kshman 
could not come to a resolution. Ambition, hitherto the 
leading passion of his soul, could not yet be silenced by 
love ; and that love, such as it was, unretumed^ beset by 
suspicions and doubts which vanished in the presence of 
Isabel, and returned when her bright face shone on his 
eyes no more, for — les absens ont toujours tort I Pfe^ 
haps had he been quite alone, his feeUngs of honour, of 
compassion, of virtue, might have triumphed ; and he 
would have resolved either to fly from Isabel, or to ofTer 
the love that has no shame. But Merton, cold, cautious^ 
inexperienced, wary, (such a nature has ever power 
over the imaginative and impassioned,) was at hand to 
ridicule the impression produced by Ziccl, and the 
notion of delicacy and honour towards an Italian actress. 
It is true that Merton, who was no profligate, advised 
him to quit all pursuit of Isabel ; but then the advice was 
precisely of that character which, if it deadens love, 
stimulates passion. By representing Isabel as one who 
sought to play a part with him, he excused to Glyndon 
his own selfishness— he enhsted the Englishman's vanity 
and pride on the side of his pursuit. Why should he 
not beat an adventuress at her own weapons ? 

Glyndon not only felt indisposed on that day to meet 
Zicci, but he felt also a strong desire to defeat the mys* 
terious prophecy that the meeting should take place. 
Into this wish Merton readily entered. The youog men 
agreed to be absent from Naples that day. Early in 
the morning they mounted their horses, and took the 
road to Baia;. Glyndon left word at his hotel, that if 
Signior Zicci sought him, it was in the neighbourhood 
of that once celebrated watering-place of uie ancients 
that he should be found. 

They passed by Isabel's house, but Glyndon resisted 
the temptation of pausing there; and after threading the 
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frotto of PausiUippo, they wound by a circuitous route 
ack into the suburbs of the city, and took the opposite 
road, which conducts to Portici and Pompeii. It was 
late at noon when they arrived at the former of these 
places. Here they halted to dine ; for Merton had 
neard much of the excellence of the macaroni at Por- 
ticiy and Merton was a bon vivant. 

They put up at an inn of very humble pretensions, 
and dined under an awning. Merton was more than 
usually gay ; he pressed the Lacryma upon his friend, 
and conversed gaily. 

" Well, my dear friend, we have foiled Sicnior Zicci in 
one of his^ predictions at least. You will nave no faith 
in him hereafter." 

" The Ides are come, not gone." 

"Tush ! if he is a soothsayer, you are not Caesar. It 
is your vanity that makes you credulous : thank Hea- 
yen, I do not think myself of such importance, that the 
operations of nature should be changed in order to 
frighten me." 

" But why should the operations of nature be changed: 
there may be a deeper philosophy than we dream of— a 
philosophy that discovers the secrets of nature, but 
does not alter, by penetrating its course." 

" Ah ! you suppose Zicci to be a prophet— *a reader 
of the future: perhaps an associate of genii and spirits!" 

" I know not what to conjecture ; but I see no reason 
why he should seek, even if an impostor, to impose on 
me* An impostor must have some motive for deluding 
us — either ambition or avarice. I am neither rich nor 
powerful; Zicci spends more in a week than I do in a 
year. Nay, a Neapolitan banker told me, that the sums 
invested by Zicci in his hands, were enough to purchase 
half the lands of the whole Neapolitan Nd)lesse." 

** Grant this to be true ; do you suppose that the love 
to dazzle and mystify, is not as strong with some na- 
tures, as that of gold and power with others ? Zicci 
has a moral ostentation, and the same character that 
makes him rival kings in expenditure, makes him not 
disdain to be wonder^ at even by an humble English- 
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Here the landlord, a little fat oily fellow, came up 
with a fresh bottle of Lacrjrma. He hoped their excel- 
lencies were pleased. He was most touched — touched 
to the heart that they liked the macaroni. Were their 
excellencies going to Vesuvius ; there was a slight erup- 
tion ; they could not see it where they were, but it was 
pretty, and would be prettier still, after sunset. 

" A capital idea," cried Merton* « What say you, 
Glyndon r 

<< I have not yet seen an irruption ; I should like it 
much.** 

^ But is there no danger?" said the prudent Mertoo. 

'< Oh, not at all ; the mountain is very civil at present. 
It only plays a little, just to amuse their excellencies the 
English." 

" Well, order the horses, and bring the bill ; we will 

fo before it is dark. Clarence, my friend — JSTunc est 
ibendum ; but take care of the pede libero^ which won't 
do for walking on lava !" 

The bottle was finished, the bill paid, the gentlemen 
mounted, the landlord bowed, and they bent meir way, 
in the cool of the delightful evening, towards Resina. 

The wine animated Glyndon, whose unequal spirits 
were, at times, high and brilliant as those of a school- 
boy released ; ana the laughter of the northern tourists 
sounded oft and merrily along the melancholy domains 
of buried cities. 

Hesperus had lighted his lamp amidst the rosy skies 
as they arrived at Resina. Here they quitted their 
horses, and took mules and a guide. As the sky grew 
darker and more dark, the mountain fire burned with 
an intense lustre. In various streaks and streamlets, the 
fountain of flame rolled down the dark summit, then 
undiminished by the irruption of 1822, and the English- 
men began to feel increase upon them, as they ascended, 
that sensation of solemnity and awe, which makes the 
very atmosphere that surrounds the giant of the plains 
of tne Antique Hades. 

'<It was night, when, leaving the mules, they as- 
cended on foot, accompanied by their guide, and a pea- 
sant, who bore a rude torch. The guide was a con- 
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versable, garrulous fellow, like most of his country and 
bis calling ; and Merton, whose chief characteristics were 
a sociable temper and a hardy common sense, loved to 
amuse or to instruct himself on every incidental occa- 
sion. 

" Ah ! excellency !" said the guide, " your country- 
men have a strong passion for the volcano. Long life 
to them ; they bring us plenty of money. If our fpr- 
tunes depended on the Neapolitans, we should starve." 

" True, they have no curiosity," said Merton. " Do 
you remember, Glyndon, the contempt with which that 
old count said to us, * You will go to Vesuvius, I sup- 
pose ; I have never been : why should 1 go ? you have 
eold, you have hunger, you have fatigue, you have dan- 
ger, and all for nothing but to see fire which looks just 
as well in a brazier as a mountain.' Ha ! ha ! the old 
fellow was right." 

•* But, excellency," said the guide, " that is not all : 
some cavaliers think to ascend the mountain without 
our help. I am sure they deserve to tumble into the 
crater." 

" They must be bold fellows to go alone ; you don't 
often find such." 

"Sometimes among the French, signior. But the 
other night — I never was so frightened: I had been 
with an English party ; and a lady had left a pocket- 
book on the mountain, where she had been sketching. 
She offered me a handsome sum to return for it, and ^ 
bring it to her at Naples. So I went in the evenings— I, 
found it sure enough, and was about to return, when 
I saw a figure that seemed to emerge from the crater 
itself. The air there was so pestiferous, that I could 
not have conceived a human creature could breathe it, 
and live. I was so astounded that I stood still as a 
stone, till the figure came over the hot ashes, and stood 
before. me face to face. Santa Maria, what a head !" 
• " What, hideous !" 

" No ! so beautiful, but so terrible. It had nothing 
human in its aspect." 

** And what said the salamander?* 

** Nothing I It did not even seem to perceive ixve^ 
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though I was near as I am to you ; but its eyes seemed 
prying into the air. It passed by me quickly, and, 
walkmg across a stream of burning lava, soon vanished 
on the other side of the mountain. I was curious and 
foolhardy, and resolved to see if I could bear the atmo- 
sphere which this visiter had left : but, though 1 did not 
advance within thirty yards of the spot, at which he 
had first appeared, I was driven back by a vapour that 
weilnigh stifled me. Cospetto, I have spat blood ever 
since." 

** It must be Zicci," whispered Glyndon. 

"I knew you would say so," returned Merton, 
lauffhing. 

The Uttle party had now arrived nearly at the sum- 
mit of the mountain : and unspeakably grand was the 
spectacle on which they gazed. From the crater arose 
a vapour, intensely dark, that overspread, the whole 
back-ground of the heavens ; in the centre whereof rose 
a flame, that assumed a form singularly beautiful. It 
might have been compared to a crest of gigantic fea- 
thers, the diadem of the mountain, high-arched, and 
droopinff downward, with the hues delicately shaded 
off, and the whole shifting and tremulous as the 
plumage on a warrior's helm. The glare of the flame 
spread, luminous and crimson, over the dark and rug- 
ged ground on which they stood, and drew an innume- 
rable variety of shadows from crag and hollow. An 
oppressive and sulphureous exhalation served to increase 
the gloomy and sublime terror of the place: but on turn- 
ing from the mountain, and towards the distant and 
unseen ocean, the contrast was wonderfully great ; the 
heavens serene and blue, the stars still and calm as the 
eyes of Divine Love. It was as if the realms of the 
opposing principles of evil and good were brought in 
one view before the gaze of man ! Glyndon — the en- 
thusiast, the poet, the artist, the dreamer — was enchained 
and entranced by emotions vaffue and undefinabJe, half 
of delight and half of pain. Leaning on the sboukier 
of his friend, he gazed around him, and heard, v^kh 
deepening awe, the rumbling of the earth below, the 
wheels and voices of the ministry of nature in her dark- 
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est and most inscrutable recess. Suddenly, as a bomb 
from a shell, a huge stone was flung hundreds of yards 
up from the jaws of the crater, and falling with a mighty 
crash upon the rock below, split into ten thousand ^ag- 
ments, which bounded down the sides of the mountain, 
sparkling and groaning as they went. One of these, the 
largest fragment, struck the narrow space of soil be- 
tween the Englishmen and the guide, not three feet from 
the spot where the former stood. Merton uttered an 
exclamation of terror, and Glyndon held his breath, and 
shuddered. 

" Diavolo," cried the guide. " Descend, excellencies, 
descend ; we have not a moment to lose ; follow me 
close." 

So saying, the guide and the peasant fled with as 
much swiftness as they were able to bring to bear. 
Merton, ever more prompt and ready than his friend, 
imitated their example; and Glyndon, more confused 
than alarmed, followed close. But they had not gone 
tnany yards, before, with a rushing and sudden blast, 
came from the crater an enormous volume of vapour. 
It pursued — it overtook — it overspread them. It' 
swept the light from the heavens. All was abrupt and 
utter darkness ; and through the gloom was heard the 
shout of the guide, already distant, and lost in an 
instant amidst the sound of the rushing gust*, and the 
groans of the earth beneath. Glyndon paused. He 
was separated from his friend, — from the guide. He 
was alone — with the darkness and the terror. The 
vapour rolled sullenly away ; the form of the plumed 
fire was again dimly visible, and its struggling and per- 
turbed reflection again shed a glow over the horrors of 
the path. Glyndon recovered himself, and sped on- 
ward. Below, he heard the voice of Merton calling on 
him, though he no longer saw his form. The sound 
served as a guide. Dizzy and breathless, he bounded 
forward ; when — hark ! a sullen, slow, rolling sound in 
his ear I He halted — and turned back to gaze. The 
fire had overflown its course ; it had opened itself a 
channel amidst the furrows of the mountain. The 
stream pursued him— fast — ^fast ; and the hot breath of 

21* 
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the chasing and preternatural foe came closer and 
closer upon his cheek. He turned aside : he climbed 
desperately, with hands and feet, upon a crag, that, to 
the right, broke the scathed and blasted level of the 
soil. The stream rolled beside and beneath hino^ and 
then, taking a sudden wind round the spot on which he 
stood, interposed its liquid fire, a broad and impassaUe 
barrier, between his resting-place and escape. There 
he stood, cut off from descent, and with no alternative 
but to retrace his steps towards the ci*ater, and thence 
seek — without guide or clew — some other pathway. 

For a moment his courage left him : he cried in 
despair, and in that overstrained pitch of voice which 
is liever heard afar off, to the guide — to Merton — to 
return — to aid him. 

No answer came — and the Englishman, thus aban- 
doned solely to his own resources, felt his spirit and 
energy rise against the danger. He turned back, and 
ventured as far towards the crater as the noxious exha- 
lation would permit; then, gazing below, carefully and 
deliberately he chalked out for himself a path, by which 
he trusted to shun the direction the fire-stream had 
takert, — and trod firmly and quickly over the crumbling 
and heated strata. 

He had proceeded about fifty yards, when he halted 
abruptly: an unspeakable and unaccountable horror, 
not hitherto felt amidst all his peril, came over him. 
He shook in every limb ; his muscles refused his will : 
he felt, as it were, palsied and death-stricken. The 
horror, I say, was unaccountable, for the path seemed 
clear and safe. The fire, above and behind, burnt out 
clear and far; and beyond, the stairs lent him their 
cheering guidance. No obstacle was visible — no dan- 
ger seemed at hand. As thus, spell-bound and panic- 
stricken, he stood chained to the soil — his breast 
heaving ; large drops rolling down his brow ; and his 
eyes starting wildly from their sockets-^e saw before 
him, at some distance, gradually shaping itself more 
and more distinctly to his gaze, a colossal shadow — a 
shadow that seemed partially borrowed from the 
human shape, but immeasurably above the human sta- 
ture ; vague — dark — a\mo«^. fettciss^-, ^td. differing— he 
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could not tell where, or why — not only from tlie pro- 
portions, but also from the limbs and outline of man. 
. The glare of the volcano, that seemed to shrink and 
collapse from this gigantic and appalling apparition, 
nevertheless, threw its light, redly and steadily, upon 
another shape, that stood beside, quiet, and motionless ; 
and it was, perhaps, the contrast of these two things — 
the being and the shadow — that impressed the beholder 
with the difference between them — the man 9i\d the 
superhuman. It was but for a moment, nay, for the 
tenth part of a moment, that this sight was permitted to 
the wanderer. A second eddy of sulphureous vapours 
from the volcano, yet more rapidly, yet more densely 
than its predecessor, rolled over the mountain; and 
either the nature of the exhalation, or the excess of his 
own dread was such, that Glyndon, after one wild gasp 
for breath, fell senseless on the earth. 



CHAPTER X. 

Merton and the Italians arrived in safety at the spot 
where they had left the mules; and not till they had re- 
covered their own alarm and breath, did they think of 
Glyndon. But, then, as the minutes passed, and he 
appeared not, Merton — whose heart was as good, at 
least, as human hearts are in general — grew seriously 
alarmed. He insisted on returning, to search for his 
friend; and, by dint of prodigal promises, prevailed at 
last, on the guide, to accompany him. The lower part 
of the mountain lay calm and white in the starlight; 
and the guide's practised eye could discern all objects 
on the surface, at a considerable distance. They had 
not, however, gone very far, before they perceived two 
forms, slowly approaching towards them. 

As they came near, Merton recognised the form of 
his friend. '< Thank Heaven, he is safe," he cried, 
turning to the guide. 
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" Holy angels befriend lis," said the Italian, trem- 
bling, " Behold the veiy being that crossed me last Sab- 
bath night. It is he !- — but his face is human now I" 

" Signior Inglese," said the voice of Zicci, as Glyn- 
don — pale, wan, and silent — returned passively the joy- 
ous greeting of Merton, " Signior Inglese, I told your 
friend that we should meet to-night : you see you have 
not foiled my prediction.'* 

"But howf-^but where?" stammered Merton, is 
great confusidn and surprise. 

" I found' your friend stretched on the ground, over- 
powered by the mephitic exhalation of the crater. I 
bore him to a purer atmosphere; and, as I know the 
mountain well, I have conducted him safely to you. 
This is all our history. You see, sir, that were it not 
for the prophecy which you desired to frustrate^ your 
friend would, ere this time, have' been a corpse: one 
minute more, and the vapour had done its work. Adieu ; 
good night, and pleasant dreams." 

" But, my preserver, you will not leave us," said 
Glyndon, anxiously, and speaking for the first time. 
" Will you not return with us ?" 

Zicci paused, and drew Glyndon aside. " Young 
man," said he, gravely, " it is necessary that we should 
again meet to-night. It is necessary that you should, 
ere the first hour of morning, decide on your own fate. 
Will you marry Isabel di Pisani— or lose her forever? 
Consult not your friend ; he is sensible and wise : but not 
now is his wisdom needed. There are times in life, when, 
from the imagination, and not the reason, should wisdom 
come ; this for you is one of them. I ask not your an- 
swer now. Collect your thoughts : recover your jaded 
and scattered spirits. It wants two hours of midnight; 
at midnight I will be with you !" 

" Incomprehensible being," replied the Englishman, 
" I would leave the life you have preserved in your own 
hands. But since I have known you, my whole nature 
has changed. A fiercer desire than that of love bumf 
in my veins ; the desire not to resemble, but to surpass 
my kind ; the desire to penetrate and to share the secret 
of your own existence ; the desire of a preternatural 
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knowledge an dunearthly power. Instruct me — school 
me — make me thine ; and I surrender to thee at once, 
and without a murmur, the woman, that till I saw thee, 
I would have defied a world to have obtained." 

" I ask not the sacrifice, Glyndon," replied Zicci, 
coldly, yet mildly : — " yet, shall I own it to thee ! I arp 
touched by the devotion I have inspired, — I sicken for 
human companionship, sympathy, and friendship ; yet I 
dread to share them ; for bold must be the man who can 
partake my existence, and enjoy my confidence. Once 
more I say to thee, in compassion and in warning, the 
choice of life is in thy hands; to-morrow it will be too 
late. On the one hand, Isabel, a tranquil home, a hap- 
py and serene life : on the other hand, all is darkness — 
darkness, that even this eye cannot penetrate." 

^' But thou hast told me, that if I wed Isabel, I must 
be contented to be obscure ; and if I refuse, that know- 
ledge and power may be mine." 

" Vain man ! knowledge and power are not happi- 
ness." 

"But they are better than happiness. Say, — if I 
marry Isabel, wilt thou be my master — my guide ? — 
Say this — and I am resolved." 

** Never ! It is only the lonely at heart — the restless 
— the desperate — that may be my pupils." 

" Then I renounce her ! — I renounce love — I renounce 
happiness. Welcome solitude — welcome despair — if 
they are the entrances to thy dark and sublime secret." 

** I will not take thy answer now ; — at midnight thou 
shah give it in one word — ay, or no! Farewell till 
then." 

The mystic waved his hand ; and, descending rapid- 
ly, — was seen no more. 

Glyndon rejoined his impatient and wondering friend ; 
but Morton gazing on his face, saw that a great change 
had passed there. The flexible and dubious expression 
of youth was for ever gone. The features were locked, 
rigid^ and stern ; and so faded was the natural bloom, 
that an hour seemed to have done the work of years. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On returning from Vesuvius or Pompeii, you enter 
Naples, through its most animated, its most NeapolitaDg 
quarter — through that quarter in which modern life 
most closely resembles the ancient ; and in which, when 
on a fair day, the thoroughfare swarms alike with indo- 
lence and trade, you are impressed at once with the j 
recollection of that restless, lively race, from which the 
population of Naples derives its origin : so that in one 
day, you may see at Pompeii the habitations of a remote 
age ; and on the Mole, at Naples, you may imagine you 
behold the very beings with which those habitations had 
been peopled. The language of words is dead, but the 
language of gestures remains little impaired. A fisher- 
man, a peasant of Naples, will explain to you the mo- 
tions, the attitudes, the postures of the figures painted on 
the antique vases, better than the most learned antiquary 
of Gottengen or Leipsic. 

B14 now, as the Englishmen rode slowly through the 
deserted streets, lighted but by the lamps of heavep, att 
the gaiety of day was hushed and breathless. Here 
and there, stretched under a portico or a dingy booth, 
were sleeping groups of houseless Lazzaroni ; a tribe 
now happily merging this indolent individuality amidst 
an energetic and active population. 

The Englishmen rode on in silence ; for Glyndon nei- 
ther appeared to heed or hear the questions and com- 
ments of Merton, and Merton himself was almost as 
weary as the jaded animal he bestrode. 

Suddenly the silence of earth and ocean was broken, 
by the sound of a distant clock, that proclaimed the last 
hour of night. Glyndon started from his reverie, and 
looked anxiously round. As the final stroke died, the 
noise of hoofs rung on the broad stones of the pave- 
ment; and from a narrow street to the right, emerged 
the form of a solitary horseman. He neared the ^ig- 
lishmen, and Glyndon recognised the features and midQ 
of Zicci. 
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** What I do we meet again^ signior V* said Merton, 
in a vexed but drowsy tone. 

" Your friend and I have business together," replied 
Ziociy as he wheeled his powerful and fiery steed to the 
side of Glyndon : " but it will be soon transacted. Per- 
haps you, sir, will ride on to your hotel." 
** Alone ?" 

" There is no danger," returned Zicci, with a slicht 
expression of disdain in his voice. 
** None to me — but to Glyndon ?" 
" Danger from me ! Ah — ^perhaps you are right." 
"Go on, my dear Merton," said Glyndon, "I will 
join you before you reach the hotel." 

Merton nodded, whistled, and pushed his horse into a 
kind of amble. 

** Now your answer — quick." 
** I have decided : — ^the love of Isabel has vanished 
from my heart. The pursuit is over." 
" You have decided ?" 
" I have." 

" Adieu ! join your friend." 

Zicci gave the rein to his horse ; it sprang forward 
with a bound; the sparks flew from its hoofs, and 
horse and rider disappeared amidst the shadows of the 
street whence they had emerged. 

Merton was surprised to see his friend by his side, a 
minute after they had parted. 

^* What business could you have with Zicci ? Why 
will you not confide in me ?" 

" Merton, do not ask me to-night; I am in a dream." 
" I do not wonder at it, for even I am in a sleep. 
Let us push on." 

In the retirement of his chamber, Glyndon sought to 
recollect his thoughts. He sat downpn the foot of his 
bed, and pressed his hands tightly to his throbbing tem- 
ples. The events of the last few hours — ^the apparition 
of the giffantic and shadowy companion of the mystic, 
amidst the fires and clouds of Vesuvius — ^the strange 
encounter with Zicci himself, on a spot in which he 
could never have calculated on finding Gl}mdon, filled 
his mind with emotions, in which terror and awe the 
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least prevailed. A fire, the train of which had beeo 
long laid, was lighted at his heart — ^the asbestos fire that 
once lit, is never to be quenched. AH his early aspira- 
tions — his young ambition — his longings for the laord^ 
were merged in one passionate yearning to overpaiK 
the bounds of the common knowledge of man, and 
reach that solemn spot, between two worlds, on wlucb 
the mysterious stranger appeared to have fixed his 
home. 

Far from recalling with renewed afiright, the remem- 
brance of the apparition that had so appalled him, the 
recollection only served to kindle and concentrate his 
curiosity into a burning focus. He had said aright— 
love had vanished from his heart ; there was no loi^r 
a serene space amidst its disordered elements for human 
alTection to move and breathe. The enthusiast was 
wrapped from this earth ; and he would have surrendered 
all that beauty ever promised, that mortal hope ever 
whispered, for one hour with Zicci beyond the portals 
of the visible world. 

He rose, oppressed and fevered with the new thoughts 
that raged within him, and threw open his casement for 
air. The ocean lay suffused in the starry light, and the 
stillness of the heavens never more eloquently preached 
the morality of repose, to the madness of earthly pas- 
sions. But such was Glyndon's mood, that their very 
hush only served to deepen the wild desires that preyed 
upon his soul. And the solemn stars, that are myste- 
ries in themselves, seemed by a kindred sympathy to 
agitate the wings of the spirit no longer contented with 
its cage. As he gazed, a star shot from its brethren— 
and vanished from the depth of space I 



CHAPTER XII. 

The sleep of Glyndon, that night, was unusually pro* 
found ; and the sun streamed fiul upon his eyes as he 
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opened them to the day. He rose refreshed, and with 
a strange sentiment of calmness, that seemed more the 
result of resolution than exhaustion. The iopidents 
and emotions of the past night had settled into distinct 
and clear impressions. He thought of them but 
dightly, — he thought rather of the future. He was one 
of the initiated into the old Egyptian mysteries, who 
have crossed the gate only to long more ardently for the 
penetralia. 

He dressed himself, and was relieved to find that 
Merton had joined a party of his countrymen on an ex<^ 
cursion to Ischia. He spent the heat of noon in thought- 
ful solitude, and gradually the image of Isabel returned 
to his heart. It was a holy — for it .was a human — 
image: he had resigned her, and he repented. The 
light of day served, if not to dissipate, at least to sober, 
the turbulence and fervour of the preceding night. But 
was it indeed too late to retract his resolve ? Too late, 
terrible words ! Of what do we not repent, when the 
ghost of the deed returns to us to say — " Thou hast no 
recalH" 

He started impatiently from his seat, seized his hat 
and sword, and strode with rapid steps to the humble 
abode of the actress. 

The distance was considerable, and the air oppres* 
sive. Glyndon arrived at the door breathless and heated. 
He knocked, no answer came : he lifted the latch and 
entered. No sound, no sight of life, met his ear and 
eye. In the front chamber, on a table, lay the guitar 
of the actress and some manuscript parts in plays. 
He paused, and, summoning courage, tapped at the 
door which seemed to lead into the inner apartment. 
The door was ajar ; and hearing no sound within, he 
pushed it open. It was the sleeping chamber of the 
young actress — ^that holiest ground to a fover; and well 
did the place become the presiding deity ; none of the 
tawdry finery of the profession was visible on the one 
hand, none of the slovenly disorder common to the 
humbler classes of the south on the other. All was 
pure and simple ; even the ornaments were those of an 
iimocent refinement : — a few books, placed carefully on 
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Aelves, a few half-faded flowers in an earthen vudt 
which was moddled and painted in the Etmscan fiishioa 
The sun-light streamed over the snowy draperies of tbe 
bed, and a few articles of clothing, neatly folded^ os 
the chair beside it Isabel was not there ; and Glyo- 
don, as he gazed around, observed that the caseroeot 
which open^ to the ground was wrenched and brokea, 
and several fragments of the shattered glass lay bdow. 
The light flashed at once upon Glyndon*s mind — the 
ravisher had borne away his prize. The ominous 
words of Zicci were fulfilled : it was too late ! Wretch 
that he was ! perhaps he might have saved her. But, 
the nurse, — ^was she gone also ? He made the house 
resound with the name of Gionetta, but there was not 
even an echo to reply. He resolved to repair at once 
to the abode of Zicci. On arriving at the palace of 
the Corsican, he was informed that the Signior was gone 
to the banquet of the Prince di , and would not re- 
turn till late. He .turned in dismay from the door, and 
perceived the heavy carriage of the Count Cetoxa roll- 
ing along the narrow street. Cetoxa recognised him, 
and stopped the carriage. 

" Ah ! my dear Signior Glyndon," said he, leaning out 
of the window, " and how goes your health ? You 
heard the news V 

" What news ?" asked Glyndon, mechanically. 

'< Why the beautiful actress — the wonder of Naples! 
I always thought she would have good luck." 

" Well, well, what of her ?" 

" The Prince di has taken a prodigious fancy 

to her, and has carried her to his own palace. Tbe 
court is a little scandalized." 

*' The villain ! By force ?" 

** Force I Ha ! ha ! my dear Signior, what need of 
force to persuade an actress to accept the splendid pro- 
tection of one of the wealthiest noblemen in Italy T Oh 
no ! you may be sure that she went willingly enough. I 
only just h^Eird the news : the prince himseJt proclaimed 
his triumph this morning, and the accommodating Mat* 
cari has oeen permitted to circulate it. I hope the coo- 
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nexion will not last long, or we shall lose bur best sinffer, 
Addio/' 

Giyndon stood mute and motionless. He knew not 
what to think — to believe — or how to act. Even Mer- 
ton was not at hand to advise him. His conscience 
smote him bitterly; and half in despair, half in the 
courageous wrath of jealousy, he resolved to repair to 
the psdace of the prince himself, and demand his captive 
in the face of his assembled guests. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

We must go back to the preceding night. The 
actress and her nurse had returned from the theatre ; 
and Isabel, fatigued and exhausted, had thrown herself 
on a sofa, while Gionetta busied herself with the long 
tresses which, released from the fillet that bound them, 
half concealed the form of the actress, like a veil of 
threads of gold ; and while she smoothed the luxuriant 
locks, the old nurse ran gossiping on about the little 
events of the night, — the scandal and politics of the 
scenes and the tire-room. 

The clock sounded the hour of midnight — and still 
Isabel detained the nurse ; for a vague and foreboding 
fear, she could not account for, made her seek to pro- 
tract the time of solitude and rest. 

At length Gionetta's voice was swallowed up in suc- 
cessive yawns. She took her lamp, and departed to 
her own room, which was placed in the upper story of 
the house. Isabel was alone. The half hour after 
midnight sounded dull and distant : — all was still — and 
she was about to enter her sleeping-room, when she 
heard the hoofs of a horse at full speed: — the sound 
ceased ;— there was a knock at the door. Her heart 
beat violently; but fear gave way to another sentiment 
when she heard a voice, too well known, calling on her 
name. She went to the door. 
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'' Open, Isabel — it is Zicci ;" said the voice again. 

Ana why did the actress feel fear no more ? and why 
did that virgin hand unbar th^ door to admit, without a 
scruple or a doubt, at that late hour, the visit of the 
fairest cavalier of Naples? I know not? — but Zicci 
had become her destiny, and she obeyed the voice of 
her preserver as if it were the command of fate. 

Zicci entered with a light and hasty step. His horse- 
man's cloak fitted tightly to his noble form ; and the 
raven plumes of his broad hat threw a gloomy shade 
over his commanding features.. 

The girl followed him into the room, trembling and 
blushing deeply, — and stood before him with the lamp 
she held shining upward on her cheek, and the long hair 
that fell like a shower of light over the bare shoulders 
and heaving bust. 

'' Isabel/' said Zicci, in a voice that spoke deep emo- 
tion, " I am by thy side once more to save thee. Not 
a moment is to be lost. Thou must fly with me or re- 
main the victim of the Prince di . I would* have 

made the charge I now undertake another's :-^thou 
knowest I would— thou knowest it: — but he is not 
worthy of thee — ^the cold Englishman ! I throw my- 
self at thy feet : have trust in me— and fly." 

He grasped her hand passionately as he dropped on 
his knee, and looked up into her face with his bright, 
beseeching eyes. 

" Fly with thee !" said Isabel, tenderly. 

" Thou knowest the penalty : — name — fame — honour 
— all will be sacrificed if thou dost not." 

" Then— then," said the wild girl, faheringly, and 
turning aside her face, ** then I am not indiiSerent to 
thee ? Thou wouldst not give me to another : — thou 
lovest me ?" 

Zicci was silent, — but his breast heaved — his cheek3 
flushed — his eyes darted dark and impassioned fire. 

** Speak — " exclaimed Isabel, in jealous suspicion of 
his silence, — " speak, if thou lovest me." 

'< I dare not tell thee so: — ^no, I will not yet say J 
love thee*" 

" Then what matters my fate ?' said Isabel, turning 
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pale, and shrinking from his side : — Cleave me : — I fear 
no danger. My life, and therefore, my honour, is in 
mine own hands." 

^* Be not so mad," said Zicci. " Hark ! do you hear 
the neigh of my steed 7 it is an alarum that warns us of 
the am>roaching peril ! — chaste, or you are lost." 

" Why do you care for me ?" said the girl, bitterly. 
" Thou hast read my heart : thou knowest that I would 
fly with thee to the end of the world, if I were but sure 
of thy love ; — that all sacrifice of womanhood's re- 
pute were sweet to me, if regarded as the proof and 
seal of affection. But to be bound beneath the weight 
of a cold obligation — ^to be the beggar on the eyes of 
indifference — ^to throw myself on one who loves me 
not — that were indeed the vilest sin of my sex. Ah ! 
Zicci, rather let me die." 

She had thrown back her clustering hair from her 
face as ^he spoke ; and as she now stood with her arms 
drooping mournfully, and her hands clasped together 
with the proud bitterness of her wayward spirit, giving 
new zest and charm to her singular beauty, it was im- 
possible to conceive a sight nK>re irresistible to the 
senses and the heart. 

" Tempt me not to thine own danger^-perhaps de- 
struction," exclaimed Zicci, in faltering accents. " Thou 
can'st not dream of what thou would'st demand — 
come ; and advancing, he wound his arm round her 
waist, — " come, Isabel ; believe at least in my friend- 
ship — my protection — " 

" And not thy love," said the Italian, turning on him 
lier hurried and reproachful eyes* Those eyes met his, 
and he could not withdraw from the charm of their gaze. 
He felt her heart throbbing beneath his own — her breath 
[^ame warm upon his cheek. He trembled — he ! — the 
lofty — ^the mysterious 2«icci — who seemed to stand aloof 
from his race^ With a deep and burning sigh, he mur- 
mupred, ** Isabel, I love thee P*^ 

^hat beautiful face, bathed in blushes, drooped upon 
[lis bosom ; and as he bent down, his lips sought the 
rosy month :-^a long and burning kiss— daDger---'life<— 

22* 
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the world was forgotten ! Suddenly Zicci tore himself 
from her. 

" Oh, what have I said ? It is gone, — my piower to pre- 
serve thee — to guard thee — to foresee the storm in thy 
skies — ^is gone for ever. No matter. Haste — ^haste; 
and may love supply the loss of prophecy and power!" 

Isabel hesitated no more. She threw her mantle over 
her shoulders, and gathered up her dishevelled hair ^-a 
moment — and she was prepared — when a sudden crash 
was heard in the inner room. 

" Too late ! — fool that I was — too late !" cried Zicci, 
in a sharp tone of agony, as he hurried to the outer 
door. He opened it, only to be borne back by the press 
of armed men: behind — before — escape was cut off! 
The room literally swarmed with the followers of the 
ravisher, masked — mailed — armed to the teeth. 

Isabel was already in the grasp of two of the myrmi- 
dons: her shriek smote the ear of Zicci. He sprang 
forward ; and Isabel heard his wild cry in a foreign 
tongue! — the gleam — the clash of swords. She lost 
her ^senses; and when she recovered, she found herself 
gagged, and in a carriage that was driven rapidly, by 
the side of a masked and motionless figure. The car- 
riage stopped at the portals of a gloomy mansion. The 
gates opened noiselessly: — a broad flight of steps, 
brilliantly illumined, was before her :-*-she was in the 
palace of the Prince di ^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The young actress was led to, and left alone in, a 
chamber adorned with all the luxurious and half-East- 
ern taste that, at one time, characterized the palaces of 
the great seigneurs of Italy. Her first thought was for 
Zicci : was he yet living — had he escaped unscathed 
the blades of the foe : her new treasure— the oew fight 
of her Ufe— her lord, at least her lover 7 
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She had short time for reflection. She heard steps 
approaching the chamber : she drew back. She placed 
her hand on the dagger that at all hours she wore con- 
cealed in her bosom. Living, or dead, she would be 
faithful still to Zicci ! There was a new motive to the 
preservation of honour. The door opened » and the 
prince entered in a dress that sparkled with jewels. 

" Fair and cruel one," said he, advancinff, with a 
half-sneer upon his lip, *' thou wilt not too harshly blame 
the violence of love." He attempted to take her hand 
as he spoke. 

" Nay," said he, as she recoiled, " reflect that thou 
art now in the power of one that ne^er faltered in the 
pursuit of an object less dear to him than thou art. Thy 
lover, presumptuous though he be, is not by to save 
thee. Mine thou art ; but instead of thy master, suffer 
rae to be thy slave." 

<* My lord," said Isabel, with a stem gravity, which 
perhaps the stage had conspired with nature to bestow 
upon her, " yoiir boast is in vain : — Your power ! I am 
not in your power. Life and death are in my own 
hands. I will not defy — but I do not fear you. 1 feel 
— and in some feelings," added Isabel, with a solemnity 
almost thrilling, ** there is all the strength, and all the 
divinity of knowledge — I feel that I am safe even here : 

but you — you Prince di , have brought danger to 

your home and hearth !" 

The Neapolitan seemed startled by an earnestness 
and a boldness he was but little prepared for. He was 
not, however, a man Easily intimidated or deterred 
from any purpose he had formed ; and approaching 
Isabel, he was about to reply with much warmth, real 
or affected, when a knock was heard at the door of the 
chamber. The sound was repeated, and the prince, 
chafed at the interruption, opened the door, and de- 
manded, impatiently, who had ventured to disobey his 
orders, and invade his leisure* Mascari presented him- 
ueiff pale and agitated : ** My lord," said he, in a whis- 
per» ** pardon me ; but a stranger is below, who insists 
on seeing vou; and from some words he let fall, I 
judged it advisable evra to infringe your commands.."-— 
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" A stranger — and at this hour ! What business can 
he pretend ? why was he even admitted V* 

*' He asserts that your life is in imminent dangv. 
The source whence it proceeds he will relate to your 
excellency alone." 

The prince frowned ; but his colour changed. He 
mused a moment, and then re-entering the chamber, 
and advancing towards Isabel, he said, — 

" Believe me, fair creature, I have no wish to take 
advantage of my power. I would fain trust alone to 
the gentler authorities of affection. Hold yourself 
queen within these walls more absolutely than yea have 
ever enacted that part on the stage. To-night — fare- 
well ! May your sleep be calm, and your dreams pro- 
pitious to my hopes !" 

With these words he retired, and in a few moments 
Isabel was surrounded by officious attendants, whom 
she at length, with some difficulty, dismissed ; and re- 
fusing to retire to rest, she spent the night in examining 
the chamber, which she found was secured, and in 
thoughts of Zicci, in whose power she felt an almost 
preternatural confidence. 

Mean while, the Prince descended the stairs, and 
sought the room into which the stranger had been 
shown. 

He found him wrapped from head to foot in a long 
robe — half-gown, half-mantle — such as was sometimes 
worn by ecclesiastics. The face of this stranger was 
remarkable: so sun-burnt and swarthy were his hues, 
that he must, apparently, hl^e derived his origin 
amongst the races of the farthest East» His forehead 
was lofty, and his eyes so penetrating, yet so calm 
in their gaze, that the prince shrunk from them as we 
shrink from a questioner who is drawing forth the 
guiltiest secrets of our hearts. 

'<' What would you with mel'* asked the prince, mo- 
tioning his visiter to a seat. 

« Prince of ," said the stranger, in a voice deep 

and sweet, but foreign in its accent, ** son of the most 
energetic and masculine race that ever applied godlike 
genius to the service of baman will, wUn its wiodiiig 
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^wickedness and its stubborn grandeur— descendant of 
the great Yisconti, in whose chronicles lies the History 
of Italy in her palmy day, and in whose rise was the 
development of the mightiest intellect ripened by the 
most relentless ambition — I come to gaze upon the last 
star in a darkening firmament. By this hour to-mor- 
row, space shall know it not. Man! thy days are 
nunnbered." 

" What means this jargon V said the prince, in visi- 
ble astonishment and secret awe. '* Comest thou to me- 
nace me in my own halls, or wouldst tikou warn me of 
a danger! Art thou some itinerant mountebank, or 
some unguest-of friend ? Speak out, and plainly. What 
danger threatens me t" 

" Zicci !" replied the stranger. 

"Ha! ha!" said the prince, laughing scornfully, "-I 
half suspected thee from the first. Thdu art then the 
accomplice or the tool of that most dexterous, but, at 
present, defeated charlatan. And I suppose thou wilt 
tell me that, if I were to release a certain captive I 
have made, the danger would vanish, and the hand of 
the dial would be put back." 

** Judge me as thou wilt, Prince di . I confess 

my knowledge of Zicci, a knowledge shared but by 
a few, who— but this touches thee not — I would 
save — ^therefore I warn thee. Dost thou ask me why ? 
I vriU tell thee. Canst thou remember to have heard 
wild tales of thy grandsire 7 of his desire for a know- 
ledge that passes that of the schools and cloisters? of 
a strange man from the East, who was his familiar 
and master in lore, against which the Vatican has, from 
age to age, launched its mimic thunder ? Dost thou 
call to mind the fortunes of thy ancestor t how he suc- 
ceeded in youth to little but a name? how, after a 
career wild and dissolute as thine, he disappeared from 
Milan, a pauper and a self-exile? how, after years 
spent — none knew in what climes or in what pursuits 
-^e ag^ain revisited the city where his progenitors had 
mgoeal how with him came this wise man of the East 
--^e mystic Mejuour ? how they who beheld him, be- 
held with amaze aod fear that time had pk>ughed no 
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furrow on his brow-»-that youth seemed fixed as by a 
spell ilpon his face and formt Dost thou not know 
that from that hour his fortunes reset Kinsmen tbe 
most remote died ; estate upon estate fell into the hands 
of the ruined noble. He allied himself with the royalty 
of Austria, — he became the guide of princes, the firtt 
magnate of Italy. He founded anew the house of 
which thou art the last Hneal upholder, and tranrferred 
its splendour from Milan to the Sicilian Realms. Vi- 
sions of high ambition were then present with him 
nightly and daily. Had he lived, Italy would bate I 
known a new dynasty, and the Visconti would have 
reigned over Magna-GrsBcia. He was a man, such as 
the world rarely sees ; he was worthy to be of us, 
worthy to be the pupil of Mejnour : — whom you now 
see before you." ' 

The prince, who had listened with deep and breath- 
less attention to the words of his singular guest, started 
from his seat at his last words. ** Impostor !" he cried^ 
" can you dare thus to play with my credulity ? Sixty 
years have passed since my grandsire died, and you, a 
man younger, apparently, than myself, have the as- 
surance to pretend to have been his contemporary! 
But you have imperfectly learned your tale. You 
know not, it seems, that my grandsire — wise and illus- 
trious indeed, in all save his faith in a charlatan — ^was 
found dead in his bed, in the very hour when his co- 
lossal plans were ripe for execution, and that Mejnour 
was guilty of his murder." 

" Alas !" answered the stranger in a voice of great 
sadness, " had he but listened to Mejnour, had he but 
delayed the last and most perilous ordeal of daring wis- 
dom until the requisite training and initiation had been 
completed, your ancestor would have stood with me 
upon an eminence which the waters of death itself wash 
everlastingly, but cannot overflow. Your grandsire 
resisted my fervent prayers, disobeyed my most abso- 
lute commands, and in the sublime rashness of a soul 
that panted for the last secrets perished — the victim of 
his own frenzy." 

** He was poisoned, and Mejnour fled." 
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<< Mejnour fled not/' answered the stranger, quickly 
and proudly. " Mejnour could not fly from danger, 
for, to him, danger is a thing long left behind. It was 
the day before me duke took the fatal draught which 
he believed was to confer on the mortal the immortal 
boon, that finding my power, over him was gone, I 
abandoned him to his doom. On the night on which 
your grandsire breathed his last, I was standing alone 
at moonlight amidst the ruins of Persepolis, — for my 
wanderings, space had no obstacle. But a truce with 
this : — I loved your grandsire ; — I would save the last 
of his race. Oppose not thyself to Zicci. Oppose not 
thy soul to thine evil passions. Draw back from the 
precipice while there is yet time. In thy front, and in 
thine eyes, I detect some of that diviner glory which 
belonged to thy race. Thou hast in thee some germs 
of their hereditary genius, but they are choked up by 
wcMTse than thy hereditary vices. Recollect that by 
genius thy house rose — by vice it ever failed to perpe- 
tuate its power. In the laws which regulate the uni- 
verse it is decreed, that nothing wicked can long endure. 
Be wise, and let history warn thee. Thou standest on 
the verge of two worlds, the past and the future ; and 
voices from either, shriek omen in thy ear. I have done. 
I bid thee farewell" 

" Not so ; — thou shalt not quit these . walls. I will 
make experiment of thy boasted power. What ho, 
there! ho!" 

The prince shouted ; the room was filled with his mi- 
nions. 

** Seize that man !" he cried, pointing to the spot 
which had been filled by the form of Mejnour. To his 
inconceivable amaze and horror, the spot was vacant. 
The mysterious stranger had vanished Uke a dream ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It was the first faint and gradual break of the sum*' 
mer dawn; and two men stood in a balcony over- 
hanging a garden fragrant with the scents of the 
awakening flowers. The stars had not yet left the skv 
— ^the birds were yet silent on the boughs ; all was stilly 
hushed, and tranquil : but how different the tranquillity of 
reviving day from the solemn repose of night I In the 
music of silence there are a thousand variations. Theie 
men» who alone seemed awake in Naples, were Zicci 
and the mysterious stranger, who had but an hour or 

two ago startled the Prince di in his voluptuous 

palace. 

" No/' said the latter, " hadst thou delayed the accep- 
tance of the Arch Gift until thou hadst attained to the 
years, and passed through all the desolate bereavements, 
that chilled and seared myself, ere my researches had 
made it mine, thou wouldst have escaped the curse of 
which thou complainest now. Thou wouldst not hfive 
mourned over the brevity of human afiection as com- 
pared to the duration of thine own existence; for thou 
wouldst have survived the very desire and dream of the 
love of woman. Brightest, and, but for that error, per- 
haps the loftiest, of the secret and solemn race that fills 
up the interval in creation between mankind and the 
demons, age after age wilt thou rue the splendid folly 
which made thee ask to carry the beauty and the pas- 
sions of youth into the dreary grandeur of earthly im- 
mortality." 

'' I do not repent, nor shall I," answered Zicci, coklly. 
''The transport and the sorrow, so wildly blended, 
which diversify my doom, are better than the calm and 
bloodless tenor of thy solitary way. Thou, who lovest 
nothing, hatest nothing — feelest nothing; and walkest 
the world with the noiseless and joyless footsteps of a 
dream !" 

'<You mistake," replied he who had owned the name 
of Mejnour, — *^ though I care not for love, and am dead 
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to every passion that agitates the sons of clay, I am not 
dead to their more serene enjoyments. I have still left 
to me the sublime pleasures of wisdom and of friendship. 
I carry down the stream of the countless years, not the 
turbulent desires of youth — but the calm and spiritual 
delights of age. Wisely and deliberately I abandoned 
youth forever when I separated my lot from men. Let 
us not envy or reproach each other. I would have 
«aved this Neapolitan, Zicci (since so it now pleases thee 
to^ be called,) partly because bis grandsire was but di- 
vided by the last airy barrier from our own brotherhood 
-^-partly because I know that in the man himself lurk 
the elements of ancestral courage and power, which in 
earlier life would have fitted him for one of us. Earth 
holds but few to whom nature has given the qualities 
that can bear the ordeal ! But time and excess, that 
have thickened the grosser senses, have blunted the 
imagination. I relinquish him to his doom.'' 

** And still, then, Mejnour, you cherish the desire to 
increase our scanty and scattered host by new converts 
and allies ; surely — surely— thy experience might have 
taught thee, that scarcely once in a thousand years is 
born the being who can pass through the horrible gates 
that lead into the worlds without. Is not thy path 
already strewed with thy victims T Do not their ghastly 
faces of agony and fear — the blood-stained suicide, tlie 
raving maniac — rise before thee, and warn what is yet 
left to thee of human sympathy from thy insane am- 
bition r 

^^Nay," answered Mejnour, — ^**have I not had sue-* 
cess to counterbalance failure ? And can I forego this 
lofty and august hope, worthy alone of our high con- 
dition—the hope to form a mighty and numerous race 
with a force and power sufficient to permit them to 
acknowledge to mankind their majestic conquests and 
lominion — to become the true lords of this planet — in- 
traders, perchance, of others,-— masters of the inimical 
md nrralignant tribes by which at this moment we are 
surrounded,---^ race that may proceed, in theSr deathless 
iestinies, from stage to stage of celestial glory, and rank 
it last amongst the nearest ministrants and agents 
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gathered round the Throne of Thrones ? What matter 
a thousand victims for one convert to our band ? And 
youy Zicciy (continued Mejnour, after a pause) — you, 
even you, should this affection for a mortal beauty that 
you nave dared, despite yourself, to cherish, be more 
than a passing fancy — should it, once admitted into 
your inmost nature, partake of its bright and enduring 
essence — even you may brave all things to raise tt^ 
beloved one into your equal. Nay, interrupt me not 
Can you see sickness menace her — danger hover around 
— ^years creep on — the eyes grovir dim — ^the beauty &de 
— ^while the heart, youthful still, clings and fastens round 
your own,— <^an you see this, and know it is yours to 

" Cease," cried Zicci, fiercely. " What is all other 
fate as compared to the death of terror ? What ! when 
the coldest sage — the most heated enthusiast — the har- 
diest warrior, with his nerves of iron — have been found 
dead in their beds, with straining eyeballs and horrent 
hair, at the first step of the Dread Progress, — thiid[est 
thou that this weak woman — from whose cheek a sound 
at the window, the screech of the night-owl, the sight of 
a drop of blood on a man's sword, would start the 

colour— could brave one glance of Away ! — ^the very 

thought of such sights for her makes evea myself a 
coward !" 

"When you told her you loved her — when you 
clasped her to your breast, you renounced all power to 
prophesy her future lot, or protect her from harm. 
Henceforth to her you are human, and human only. 
How know you, then, to what you may be tempted t— 
how know you what her curiosity may learn and her 
courage brave? — But enough of this — you are bent on 
yourpursuit ?" 

" The fiat has gone forth." 

" And to-morrow V 

" To-morrow at this hour our bark will be bounding 
over yonder ocean, and the weight of ages will have 
fallen from my heart I Fool, thou hast given up Ay 
youth!" ? *^ ^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. * 

The Prince di was not a man whom Naples 

could suppose fo be addicted to superstitious fancies ; 
neither was the age one in which the belief of sorcery 
was prevalent. Still, in the south of Italy, there was 
then, and there still lingers, a certain spirit of credulity, 
which may, ever and anon, be visible amidst the boldest 
dogmas of their philosophers and skeptics. In his child- 
hood the Prince had learned strange tales of the am- 
bition, the genius, and the career of his grandsire, — and 
secretly, perhaps influenced by ancestral example, in 
earlier youth he himself had followed science, not only 
through her legitimate course, but her antiquated and 
erratic windings. I have, indeed, been shown in Naples 
a little volume, blazoned with the arms of the Visconti, 
and ascribed to the nobleman I refer to, which treats of 
alchemy in a spirit half mocking and half reverential. 

Pleasure soon distracted him from such speculations, 
and his talents, which were unquestionably great, were 
wholly perverted to extravagant intrigues, or to the em- 
bellishment of a gorgeous ostentation with something of 
classic grace. His immense wealth, his imperious 
pride, his unscrupulous and daring character, made him 
an object of no inconsiderable fear to a feeble and timid 
court: and the ministers of the indolent government' 
willingly connived at excesses which allured him at least 
from ambition. The strange visit, and yet mqre strange 
departure, of Merjnour, filled the breast of the Neapoli- 
tan with awe and wonder, against which all the haughty 
arrogance and learned skepticism of his maturer man- 
hood combated in vain. The apparition of Mejnour 
served, indeed, to invest Zicci with a character in which 
the Prince had not hitherto regarded him. He felt a 
strange alarm at the rival he had braved — at the foe he 
had provoked. His night was sleepless, and the next 
morning he came to the resolution of leaving Isabel in 
peace until after the banquet of that day, to which he 
had invited Zicci. He felt as if the death of the mys- 
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terious Corsican were necessary for the preservation of 
his own life ; and if at an earlier period of their rivalry 
he had determined on the fate of Zicci, the warnings of 
Mejnour only served to confirm his resolve. 

" We will trv if his magic can invent an antidote to 
the bane/' said he, half aloud, and with a gloomy smile, 
as he summoned M ascari to his presence. Tiie poisoo 
which the Prince, with his own hands, mixed into the 
wine intended for his guest, was compounded from roa^ 
terials, the secret of which had been one of the proudest 
heirlooms of that able and evil race, which gave to I 
Italy her wisest and fellest tyrants. Its operation was 
quick, yet not sudden — it produced no pain — it left on 
the form no grim convulsion, on the skin no purpling 
spot, to arouse suspicion, — you might have cut •and 
carved every membrane and fibre of the corpse, but the 
sharpest eyes of the leech would not have detected the 
presence of the subtle life-queller. For twelve hours the 
victim felt nothing, save a joyous and elated exhilaration 
of the blood — a delicious languor followed, the sure fore- 
runner of apoplexy. No lancet then could save ! Apo- 
plexy had run much in the families of the enemies of the 
Visconti ! 

The hour of the feast arrived — the guests assembled. 
There were the flower of the Neapolitan seignerie — the 
descendants of tlie Norman, the Teuton, the Groth; finr 
Naples had then a nobility, but derived it from the 
North, which has indeed been the JSTuirix Leomnm, the | 
nurse of the lion-hearted chivalry of the world. 

Last of the guests came Zicci ; and the crowd gave 
way as the dazzling foreigner moved alon^ to the lord 
of the palace. The Prince greeted him with a meaning 
smile, to which Zicci answered by a whisper,—" He 
who plays with loaded dice does not always win.** 

The Prince bit his lip ; and Zicci, passing on, seemed 
deep in conversation with the fawning Mascari. 

" Who is the Prince's heir 1" asked the Corsican* 

" A distant relation on the mother's side ; with hisex- 
cellency dies the male line." 

" Is the heir present at our host's banquet ?" 

" No ; they are not friends." 
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«* No matter; he will be here to-morrow !" 
Mascari stared in surprise ; but the signal for the ban- 
quet was given, and the guests were marshalled to the 
board. As was the custom, the feast took place at mid- 
day. It was a long oval hall, the whole of one side 
opening by a marble colonnade upon a court or garden, 
in v^hich the eye rested gratefully upon cool fountains 
and statues of whitest marble, half sheltered by oranse 
trees. Every art that luxury could invent to give fresh- 
ness and coolness to the languid and breezeless heat of 
the day without (a dav on which the breath of the siroc- 
co was abroad) had been called into existence. Arti- 
ficial currents of air through invisible tubes, silken blinds 
waving to and fro as if to cheat the senses into the 
belief of an April wind, and miniature ^*e<^ iPeau in each 
corner of the apartment, gave to the Italians the same 
sense of exhilaration and comfort (if I may use the word) 
which the well-drawn curtains and the blazing hearth 
afibrd to the children of colder climes. 

The conversation was somewhat more lively and in- 
tellectual than IS common amongst the languid pleasure* 
hunters of the South ; for the Prince, himself accom- 
plished, spu^t his acquaintance not only amongst the 
beaux esprUs of his own country, but amongst the gay 
foreigners who adorned and relieved the monotony of 
the Neapolitan circles. There were present two or 
three of the brilliant Frenchmen of the old regime^ and 
their peculiar turn of thought and wit was well calcula- 
ted for the meridian of a society that made the Dolce 
far niente at once its philosophy and its faith. The 
Prince, however, was more silent than usual ; and whea 
he sought to rouse himself, his spirits were forced and 
exaggerated. To the manners of his host, those of Zicci 
afforded a striking contrast. The bearing of this singu- 
lar person was at all times characterized oy a calm and 
polished ease, which was attributed by the courtiers to 
the long habit of society. He could scarcely be called 
gay; yet few persons more tended to animate the gene- 
ral spirits of a convivial circle. He seemed, by a kind 
of intuition, to elicit from each companion the qualities 
in which he most excelled ; and ^ certain t(»e ^ 'atent 
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mockery that characterized his remarks iqpon the topics 
on which the conversation fell, seemed to men who took 
nothing in earnest, to be the language both of wh aod 
. wisdom. To the Frenchmen, in particular, there was 
something startling in his. intimate knowledge of the 
minutest events in their own capital and country, and 
his profound penetration (evinced but in epigrams and sar- 
casms) into the eminent characters who were then play- 
ing a part upon the great stage of Continental intrigue. 
It was while this conversation grew animated, and the 
feast was at its height, that Glyndon (who, as the reader 
will recollect, had resolved, on learning from Cetoxatbe 
capture of the actress, to seek the Prince himself,) ar- 
rived at the palace. The porter, perceiving by his dress 
that he was not one of the invited guests, told him that 
his excellency was engaged, and on no account could be 
disturbed ; and Glyndon then, for the first time, became 
aware of how strange and embarrassing was the daty 
he had taken on himself. To force an entrance into the 
banquet hall of a great and poweHul noble, surrounded 
by the rank of Naples, and to arraign him for what to 
his boon companions would appear but an act of gal- 
lantry, was an exploit that could not fail to be at once 
ludicrous and impotent. He mused a moment ; and re- 
membering that Zicci was among the guests, determined 
to apply himself to theCorsican. He, therefore, slipping 
a few crowns into the porter's hand, said that he was 
commissioned to seek the Signior Zicci upon an errand 
of life and death ; and easily won his way across the 
court, and into the interior building. He passed up the 
broad staircase, and the voices and merriment of the 
revellers smote his ear at a distance. At the entrance 
of the reception rooms he found a page, whom he de- 
spatched with a message to Zicci. The page did the 
errand; and the Corsican, on hearing the whispered 
name of <}lyndon, turned to his host. 

** Pardon me, my lord : an English friend of mine, the 
Signior Glyndon (not unknown 1^ name to your excel* 
lency) waits without— the business must, indeed, be 
urgent on which he has sought me in «udi an hour. 
You will iiM'give my momei^ary absedce.** 
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"Nay, Signior," answered the Prince, courteously, 
but with a sinister smile on his countenance, " would it 
not be better for your friend to join us ? An English- 
man is welcome every where; and even TVere he a 
Dutchman, your friendship would invest his presence 
with attraction. Pray his attendance, — ^we would not 
spare you even for a moment." 

Zicci bowed — the page was despatched with all flat- 
tering messages to Glyndon — a seat next to Zicci was 
placed for him, and the young Englishman entered. 

"You are most welcome, sir. I trust your business 
to our illustrious guest is of good omen and pleasant im- 
port. If you bring evil news, defer it, I pray you.'* 

Glyndon's brow was sullen ; and he was about to 
startle the guests by bis reply, when Zicci, touching his 
' arm significantly, whispered in English — " I know why 
you have sought me. Be silent, and witness what en- 
sues." 

" You know, then, that Isabel, whom you boasted you 
had the power to save from danger " 

" Is in this house ? — yes. I know also that murder 
sits at the right hand of our host. Be still, and learn 
the fate that awaits the foes of Zicci." 

" My lord,'* said the Corsican, speaking aloud, " the 
Signior Glyndon has indeed brought me tidings which, 
though not unexpected, are unwelcome. I learn that 
which will oblige me to leave Naples to-morrow, though 
I trust but for a short time. I have now a new motive 
to make the most of the present hour." 

" And what, if I may venture to ask, may be the 
cause that brings such aifliction on the fair dames of 
Naples V* 

" It is the approaching death of one who honoui^d 
nie with most loyal friendship," replied Zicci, gravely. 
" Let us not speak of it — grief cannot but back the dial. 
As we supply by new flowers, those that fade in our 
vases, so it is the secret of worldly wisdom, to replace 
by fresh friendships those that fade from our path." 
- *<True philosophy/' exclaimed the prince. "*Not 
.-to admire' was the Roman's maxim; never to mourn 
is mine* There is nothing in life u> grieve for, save, 
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indeed, Signior Zicci, when some young beauty on 
whom we have set our heart slips from our grasp. In 
such a moment, we have need of all our wisdom, not to 
succumb to despair and shake hands with death. What 
say you, Signior ? You smile. Such never could be 
your lot. Pledge me in a sentiment. * Long life to the 
fortunate lover — a quick release to the baffled suitor !* " 

" I pledge you," said Zicci. And as the fatal wine 
was poured into his glass, he repeated, fixing his eyes 
on the prince, " I pledge you, even in this wine !'* 

He lifted the glass to his lips. The prince seemed 
ghastly pale while the gaze of the Corsican, bent upon 
him with an intent and stern brightness that the con- 
science-stricken host cowered and quailed- beneath. 
Not till he had drained the draught and replaced the 
glass upon the board, did Zicci turn his eyes from the 
prince; and he then said, ''Your wine has been kept 
too long — it has lost its virtues. It might disagree with 
many; but do not fear, — it will not harm me, prince. 
Signior M ascari, you are a judge of the grape ; will you 
favour us with your opinion ?" 

" Nay," answered Mascari, with well-affected com- 
posure, " I like not the wines of Cyprus: they are heat- 
ing. j?erhaps Signior Glyndon may not have the same 
distaste. The English are said to love their potations 
warm and pungent." 

" Do you wish my friend also to taste the wine, 
prince ?" said Zicci. <' Recollect all cannot drink it 
with the same impunity as myself." 

" No," said the prince, hastily ; " if you do not recom- 
mend the wine. Heaven forbid that we should constrain 
our guests! My lord duke," turning to one of the 
Frenchmen, " vours is the true soil of Bacchus. What 
think you of this cask from Burgundy ? has it borne the 
journey ?" 

^* An I" said Zicci, '' let us change both the wine and 
the theme." 

With that the Corsican grew more animated and 
brilliant. Never did wit more sparkling, airy, exhilara- 
ting, flash from the lips of the reveller. His spirits fasci* 
nated all present — even the prince himself—- even Qfyn- 
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don — with a strange and wild contagion. The former^ 
indeed, whom the words and gaze of Zicci, when he 
drained the poison, had filled with fearful misgivings, 
now hailed in the brilliant eloquence of his wit a cer- 
tain si^n of the operation of the bane. The wine cir« 
culated fast ; but none seemed conscious of its eflects. 
One by one, the rest of the party fell into a charmed 
and spellbound silence, as Zicci continued to pour forth 
sally upon sally, tale upon tale. They hung on his 
words, — they almost held their breath to listen. Yet 
how bitter was his mirth — ^how full of contempt for all 
things — how deeply steeped in the coldness of the deri- 
sion that makes sport of life itself I 

Night came on : the room grew dim, and the feast 
bad lasted several hours longer than was the customary 
duration of similar entertainments at that day. Still 
the guests stirred not, and still Zicci continued, with 
glittering eye and mocking lip, to lavish his stores of 
intellect and anecdote ; when suddenly the moon rose, 
and shed its rays over the flowers and fountains in the 
court without, leaving the room itself half in shadow 
and half tinged by a quiet and ghostly li^ht. 

It was then that Zicci rose. " well, gentlemen," 
said he, " we have not yet wearied our host, I hope, and 
his garden offers a new temptation to protract our stay. 
Have you no musicians among your train, prince, that 
might regale our ears, while we inhale the fragrance of 
your orange trees V* 

" An excellent thought !" said the prince. " Mascari, 
see to the music." 

The party rose simultaneously, to adjourn to the gar- 
den ; and then, for the first time, the effect of the wine 
they had drunk seemed to make itself felt. 

With flushed cheeks and unsteady steps they came 
into the open air, which tended yet more to stimulate 
that glowing fever of the grape. As if to make up for 
the silence with which the guests had hitherto listened 
to Zicci, every tongue was now loosened— every man 
talked, no man listened. In the serene beauty of the 
night and scene, there was something wild and fearful 
in the contrast of hubbub and Babel of these disorderly 
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roysters. One of the Frenchmen, in especial, the 

young Due de R , — a nobleman of the highest 

rank, and of all the quick, vivacious, and irascible tem- 
perament of his countrymen, — ^was particularly ncMsy 
and excited. And as circumstances, the remembrance 
of which, is still preserved among certain circles of 
Naples, rendered it afterwards necessary that the due 
should himself give evidence of what occurred, I wiD 
here translate the short account he drew up, and which 
was kindly submitted to me, some few years ago, by my 
accomplished and lively friend, il Cavaliere di B . I 

" I never remember," writes the due, " to have felt my 
spirits so excited as on that evening ; we were like so 
many boys released from school, jostling each other as 
we reeled or ran down the flight of seven or eight stairs 
that led from the colonnade into the garden, — some 
laughing, some whooping, some scolding, some bab- 
bling. The wine had brought out, as it were, each 
man's inmost character. Some were loud and quarrel- 
some, others sentimental and whining; some "whom we 
had hitherto thought dull, most mirthful ; some whom we 
had\ ever regarded as discreet and taciturn, most gar- 
rulous and uproarious. 1 remember that in the midst of 
our most clamorous gaiety, my eye fell upon the foreign 
cavalier, Signior Zicci, whose conversation had so en- 
chanted us all ; and I felt a certain chill come over roe, 
to perceive that he bore the same calm and uns3rmpa- 
thizing smile upon his countenance, which had charac- 
terized it, in his singular and curious stories of the 
court of Louis XV. 1 felt, indeed, half inclined to seek 
a quarrel with one whose composure was almost an 
insult to our disorder. Nor was such an eflfect of this 
irritating and mocking tranquillity confined to myself 
alone. Several of the party have told me since, that on 
looking at Zicci, they felt their blood rise and their 
hands wander to their sword hilts. There seemed in 
the icy smile, a very charm to wound vanity and pro- 
voke rage. It was at this moment, that the prince 
came up to me, and, passing his arm into mine, led me 
a little apart from the rest. He had certainly indulgwl 
in the same excess as ourselves, but it did not produce 
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the same effect of noisy excitement. There \iras^.on 
the contrary, a certain cold arrogance and supercilious 
scorn in his bearing and language, which, even while 
affecting so much caressing courtesy towards me, roused 
my self-love against him. He seemed as if Zicci had 
infected him, and that in imitating the manner of his 
guest, he surpassed the original. He rallied me on 
some court gossip, which had honoured my name by 
associating it with a certain beautiful and distinguished 
Sicilian lady, and affected to treat with contempt, that 
which, had it been true, I should have regarded as a 
boast. He spoke, indeed, as if he himself had gathered 
all the flowers of Naples, and left us foreigners only 
the gleanings he had scorned ; at this my natural and 
national gallantry was piqued, and I retorted by some 
sarcasms that I should certainly have spared had my 
blood been cooler. He laughed heartily, and left me in 
a strange fit of resentment and anger. Perhaps (I must 
own the truth) the wine had produced in me a wild dis- 
position to take offence and provoke quarrel. As the 
prince left me, I turned, and saw Zicci at my side. 

" * The prince is a braggart,' said he, with the same 
smile that displeased me before. ' He would monopo- 
lize all fortune and all love. Let us take our revenge.' 
^' * And how V 

** * He has, at this moment, in his house, the most 
enchanting singer in Naples — the celebrated Isabel di 
Fisani. She is here, it is true, not by her own choice ; 
he carried her hither by force, but he will pretend to 
sivear that she adores him. Let us insist on his pro- 
ducing this secret treasure, and, when she enters, the Due 
de R can have no doubt that his flatteries and atten- 
tions will charm the lady, and provoke all the jealous 
fears of our host. It would be a fair revenge upon his 
imperious self-conceit.' 

''The suggestion delighted me. I hastened to the 
prince. At that instant, the musicians had just com- 
menced. I waved my hand, ordered the music to stop, 
and addressing the prince, who was standing in the 
centre of one of the gayest groups, complained of his 
want of hospitality, in affording to us such poor proii- 
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cteots in tbe art^ while he reserved for bis own sofaioe 
the lute and voice of the first performer in Naples. I 
demanded, half laughingly, half serioody, that he.shoiiid 
produce the PisanL My demand was received with 
shouts of applause by the rest We drowned the re- 
plies of our host with uproar, <nd would hear no 
denial. * Gentlemen/ at last said the prince, when he 
could obtain an audience, ' even were I to assent to 
your proposal, I could not induce the signora to {mssent 
nerself before an assemblage as riotous as they are 
noble. You have too much chivalry to use compulsioo 

with her, though tbe Due de R forgets himself suf* 

ficiently to administer it to me.' 

** I was stuns by this taunt, however well deserved. 
' Prince/ said I, ^ 1 have for the indelicacy of eompQ^ 
sion so illustrious an example, that I cannot hesitate to 

Sirsue the path honoured by your own footsteps. All 
aples knows, that tbe Pisani despises at once your gold 
and your love, — ^that force alone could have broogfat 
her under your roof; and that you refuse to produce 
her, because you fear her complaints, and know enough 
of the chivalry your vanity sneers at, to feel assured 
that the gentlemen of France are not more disposed to 
worship beauty, than to defend it from wrong.' 

** * You speak well, sir,' said Zicci, gravely. * TTic 
prince dare not produce his prize !' 

** The prince remained speechless for a few moments, 
as if witn indignation. At last he broke out into ex* 
pressions the most injurious and insulting against Sig- 
nior Zicci and myself. Zicci replied not — 1 was more 
hot and hasty. The guests appeared to delight in our 
disnute. None except Mascari, whom we pushed aride 
and disdained to hear, strove to conciliate: some took 
one side, some another — the issue may be well fbie- 
seen. Swords were drawn. I had left mine in 1S» 
ante-room — Zicci offered me his ovm — ^I seized it ea*. 
gerly. There might be some six or eiriit persons ea- 
gaged in a strange and confused kind ot meUef but th^ 
prince and myself only sought each other. Tlie noise 
around us — ^tne confusion of the guests — the cries of 
the musicians — ^the clash of our own swords, only 
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served to stimulate our unhappy fury. We feared to 
be interrupted by the attendants, and fought like mad- 
men, without skill or method. I thrust and parried 
mechanically, blind and frantic as if a demon had 
entered into me, till I saw the prince stretched at my 
feet, bathed in his blood, and Zicci bending over him, 
and whispering in his ear. That sight cooled us all — 
the strife ceas^. We gathered in shame, remorse, and 
horror, round our ill-fated host ; but it was too late — 
his eyes rolled fearfully in his head, and still he strug- 
gled to release himself from Zicci's arms, who conti- 
nued to whisper (I trust divine comfort) in his ear. I 
have seen men die, but never one who wore such horror 
on his countenance. At last all was over : Zicci rose 
from the corpse, and, taking, with great composure, his 
sword from my hand, — ' i e are witnesses, gentlemen,' 
said he, calmly, ' that the prince brought his fate upon 
himself. The last of that illustrious house^ has pe^ 
rished in a brawl.' 

«< I saw no more of Zicci — I hastened to the French 
ambassador to narrate the event, and abide the issue. 
I am grateful to the Neapolitan government, and to the 
illustrious heir of the unfortunate nobleman, for the 
lenient and generous, yet just interpretation, put upon a 
misfortune, the memory of which will afflict me to the 
last hour of my life. 

(Signed) Louis Victor, Duo dk R." 

In the above memorial, the reader will find the most 
exact and minute account, yet given of an event which 
created the most lively sensation at Naples in that day, 
and the narration of which, first induced me to collect 
the materials of this history — which the reader will per- 
ceive, as it advances, is altogether diflferent in its nature, 
its agencies, and its aims, from those tales of external 
terror, whether derived from ingenious imposture or 
supernatural mystery, that have given life to French 
melochrame or German romance. 

vol.. 1,-24 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Glyndon had taken no part in the aflBray — neither had 
he participated largely in the excesses of the revel. For 
his exemption from both, he was, perhaps, indebted to the 
whispered exhortations of Zicci. When the last rose 
from the corpse, and withdrew from that scene of con- 
fusion, Glyndon remarked, that in passing the crowdi 
he touched Mascari on the shoulder, and said something 
which the Englishman did not overhear. Glyndon fol- 
lowed Zicci into the banquet-room — which, save where 
the moonlight slept on the marble floor, was wrapped in 
the sad and gloomy shadows of the advancing night. 

"How could you foretell this fearful event? — he fell 
not by your arm !" said Glyndon, in a tremulous and 
hollow tone. 

** The general who calculates on the victory, does not 
fight in person," answered Zicci ; " but enough of this 
— meet me at midnight by the sea-shore — half a mileto 
the left of your hotel, — you will know the spot, by a 
rude pillar, the only one near — to which a broken chain 
is attached. — There and then will be the crisis of your 
fate — go — I have business here yet — remember, Isabel 
is still in the house of the dead man." 

As Glyndon yet hesitated, strange thoughts, doubts, 
and fears, that longed for speech, crowding within him, 
Mascari approached, and Zicci, turning to the Italian, 
and waving his hand to Glyndon, drew the former aside. 
Glyndon slowly departed. 

" JVIascari," said Zicci, " your patron is no more-* 
your services will be valueless to his heir— a sober man 
whom poverty has preserved from vice. For yourself, 
thank me that I do not give you up to the executioner- 
recollect the wine of Cyprus. Well, never tremble, man, 
it could not act on me, though it might re-act on others; 
— in that it is a common tvpe of crime. I forgive you; 
and if the wine should kill me, I promise you that. my 
ghost shall not haunt so worshipful a penitent. £dou|^ 
of this ; conduct me to the chamber of Isabel di Pisani. 
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You have no farther need of her. The death of the jailer 
opens the cell of the captive. Be quick — I would be 
gone." Mascari muttered some inaudible words, bowed 
low, and led the way to the chamber in which Isabel 
was confined « 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

It wanted several minutes of midnight, and Glyndon 
repaired to the appointed spot. The mysterious em- 
pire which Zicci had acquired over him, was still more 
solemnly confirmed by the events of the last few hours, 
— the sudden fate of the Prince, so deliberately fore- 
shadowed, and yet so seemingly accidental — brought 
out by causes the most commonplace, and yet associated 
with words the most prophetic — impressed him with the 
deepest sentiments of admiration and awe. It was as if 
this dark and wondrous being would convert the most 
ordinary events and the meanest instruments into the 
agencies of his inscrutable will — yet if so, why have per- 
mitted the capture of Isabel 1 Why not have prevented 
the crime rather than punished the criminal ? And did 
Zicci really feel love for Isabel? Love, and yet offer to 
resign her to himself — to a rival whom his arts could 
QOt have failed to baffle. He no longer reverted to the 
belief that Zicci or Isabel had sought to dupe him into 
marriage. His fear and reverence for the former now 
forbade the notion of so poor an imposture. Did he any 
longer love Isabel himself? No — when that morning he 
had heard of her danger— he had, it is true, returned to 
the sympathies and the fears of affection ; but with the 
death of the Prince her image faded again from his 
heart — and he felt no jealous pang at the thought that 
flhe had been saved by Zicci — that at that moment, she 
was perhaps beneath his roof. Whoever has, in the 
course of his life, indulged the absorbing passion of the 
gamester, will remember how all other pursuits and ob-> 
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jects TanHhed firom ius mind; bov aoldj he wis 
wrapped in the one wild deioaoB ; with what a icepCie 
of magic power the despot demon ruled ererr feding 
and eferjr tbcM^L Far more intense than the pasaon 
of the gamester was the frantic, jet sabbme cieare tbit 
mastered the breast of Glyndon. He wookl be the rival 
of Scci not in homan and pehababie afiections, bat in 
pre t ematnral and eternal lore. He wooid have hid 
down life with content, nay rapture, as the price of 
U*amiiig those soIeiDQ secrets which separated the 
stranger firom mankind. Such foob are we when we 
aspire to be overwise \ To be enamoured too madlj of 
the goddess of goddesses is only to embrace a cload,aDd 
to forfeit alike beaTen and earth. 

The night was most ioTeiy and serene — and the 
waves scarcely rippled at his feet as the Englishman 
glided on by the cool and starry beach. At length he 
arrived at the spot — and there leaning against the bioken I 
pillar — he beheld a man wrapped in a long mantle-^ 
and in an attitude of profound repose. He approached 
and uttered the name of ZiccL The figure turned, and 
he saw the face of a stranger ; a face not stamped by 
the glorious beauty of the Cordcan — but equally majes- 
tic in its aspect — smd perhaps still more impresave firom 
the mature age and the passionless (kpth of thought that 
characterized the expanded forehead— and deep-set bat 
piercing eyes. 

^ You seek Zicci/' said the stranger; ''he will be 
here anon ; but, perhaps, he whom you see brfore yoUt 
is more connectoi with your destiny, and more disposed 
to realize your dreams." 

** Hath the earth then another Zicci ?" 

'' If not," replied the stranger, '' why do yoa cherish 
the hope and the wild faith to be yourself a Zicci t— 
Think you that none others have burned with the same 
godlike dream ? — Who, indeed, in his first youth— youth 
when the soul is nearer to the heaven from which it 
sprung — and its divine and primal longings are not all 
d&ced by the sordid pasaons and petty cares that an 
begot in time? — who is there in youth that baa not 
noonahed the belief that the universe has aecreU aot 
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known to the common herd, and panted, as the hart for 
the water-springs, for the fountains that lie hid and far 
away amidst the broad wilderness of trackless science ? 
The music of the fountain is heard in the soul within, 
till the steps, deceived and erring, rove away from its 
waters, and the wanderer dies in the mighty desert. 
Think you that none who have cherished the hope have 
found the truth I or that the yearning after the ineffable 
knowledge was given to us utterly in vain? No. 
Every desire in human hearts is but a glimpse of things 
that exist — alike distant and divine. No ! in the world 
there have been, from age to age, some brighter and 
happier spirits who have won to the air in which the 
beings above mankind move and breathe. Zicci, great 
though he be, stands not alone. He has his predeces- 
sors, his contemporary rivals, and long lines of succes- 
sors are yet to come." 

" And will you tell me," said Glyndon, " that in your 
self I behold one of that mighty few over whom Zicci 
has no superiority in power and wisdom ?" 

" In me," answered the stranger, " you see one from 
whom Zicci himself learned manv of his loftiest secrets. 
Before his birth my wisdom was ! On these shores — on 
this spot— have I stood in ages that your chronicles but 
feebly reach. The Phcenician — the Greek — the Oscan 
-^the Roman — the Lombard — I have seen them all ! — 
leaves gay and glittering on the trunk of the universal 
life — scattered in due season and again renewed; till, 
indeed, the same race that gave its glory to the ancient 
world bestowed a second youth upon the new. For the 
pure Greeks- — the Hellenes — whose origin has bewil- 
dered your dreaming scholars — were of the same great 
family as the Normaa tribe, born to be the lords of the 
universe, and in no land on earth destined to be the 
hewers of wood. Even the dim traditions of the learned 
that bring the sons of Hellas from the vast and undeter- 
mined territories of northemi Thrace, to be the victors 
of the pastoral Pelasgi, and the founders of the line of 
demi-gods, might serve you to trace back their primeval 
settlements to the same region whence, in< later times, 
the Norman warriors broke on the duIL and savage 

24* 
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hordes of the Celt, and became the Greeks of the ChnS' 
tian world. But this interests you not, and you are 
wise in your indiflerence. Not in the knowledge of 
things without, but in the perfection of the soul within, 
lies the empire of man aspiring to be more than men." 

" And what books contain that science — from what 
laboratory is it wrought ?" 

"Nature supplies the materials: they are around 
you in your daily walks. In the herbs that the beast 
devours and the chemist disdains to cull; — in the ele- 
ments, from which matter in its meanest and its might- 
iest shapes is deduced ; — in the wide bosom of the air;— 
in the black abysses of the earth ; — every where are 

! riven to mortals the resources and libraries of immortal 
ore. But as the simplest problems in the simplest of 
all studies are obscure to one who braces not his miod 
to their comprehension, — as the rower in yonder vessel - 
cannot tell you why two circles can touch each other | 
only in one point, — so, though all earth were carved over 
and inscribed with the letters of diviner knowledge, the 
characters would be valueless to him who does not 
pause to inquire the language, and meditate the truth. 
Young man, if thy imagination is vivid — if thy heart 
is daring — if thy curiosity is insatiate, I will accept 
thee as my pupil. But the first lessons are stern and 
dread.'* 

" If thou hast mastered them, why not IV* answered 
Glyndon, boldly. " I have felt from my boyhood 
that strange mysteries were reserved for my career; 
and from the proudest ends of ordinary ambition, I 
have carried my gaze into the cloud and darkness that 
stretch beyond. The instant I beheld Zicci, I felt as if 
I had discovered the guide and the tutor for which my 
youth had idly languished and vainly burned." 

" And to me his duty can be transferred," repUed the I 
stranger. " Yonder lies, anchored in the bay, the to- 
sel in which Zicci seeks a fairer home : a little while 
and the breeze wilt rise, the sail will swell, and the 
stranger will have passed like a wind away. Still, (Uoe 
the wind, he leaver in thy heart the seeds that may bear 
the blossom and the fruit. Zicei hath perfimned his 
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task, he is wanted no more ; the perfector of his work 
is at thy side. He comes ; — I hear the dash of the oar. 
You will have your choice submitted to you. Accord- 
ing as you decide — we shall meet again." With these 
words the stranger moved slowly away, and disap- 
peared beneath the shadow of the cliffs. A boat glided 
jrapidly across the waters — it touched land; a man 
leaped on shore, and Glyndon recognised Zicci. 

" I give thee, Glyndon, I give thee no more the op- 
tion of happy love and serene enjoyment. That hour 
is past, and fate has linked the hand that might have 
been thine own, to mine. But I have ample gifts to be- 
stow upon thee, if thou wilt abandon the hope that 
gnaws thy heart, and the realization of which, even I 
have not the power to foresee. Be thine ambition hu- 
man, and I can gratify it to the full. Men desire four 
things in life, — love, wealth, fame, power. The first I 
cannot give thee — no matter why ! the rest are at my 
disposal. Select which of them thou wilt, and let us 
part in peace." 

" Such are not the gifts I covet : I choose knowledge 
{which, indeed, as the school-man said, is power, and 
the loftiest,) — that knowledge must be thine own. For 
this, and for this alone, I surrendered the love of Isabel ; 
this, and this alone, must be my recompense." 

" I cannot gainsay thee, though 1 can warn. The 
desire to learn does not always contain the faculty to 
acquire. I can give thee, it is true, the teacher, the rest 
must depend on thee. Be wise in time, and take that 
which 1 can assure to thee." 

" Answer me but these questions, and according to 
your answer I will decide. Is it in the power of man to 
attain intercourse with the beings of other worlds ? Is 
it in the power of man to read the past and the future ? 
and to ensure Ufe against the sword and against dis- 
ease?" 

^ All this may be possible," answered Zicci, eva- 
isivalyy ^' to the few. But for one who attains such se- 
erets^ nuUions may perish in the attempt." 

^Oae^piettton more, Thou"-^ 
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" Beware ! Of myself, as I have said before, I ren- 
der no account." 

" Well, then, the stranger I have met this night — arc 
his boasts to be believed ? Is he in truth one of the 
chosen seers whom you allow to have mastered the 
mysteries I yearn to fathom ?" 

" Rash man," said Zicci, in a tone of compassion, 
" thy crisis is past, and thy choice made. I can only 
bid thee be bold and prosper:— yes, I resign thee to a 
master who has the power and the will to open to thee 
the gates of an awful world. The weal or wo are as 
naught in the eyes of his relentless wisdom. I would bid 
him spare thee, but he will heed me not. Mejnour, re- 
ceive thy pupil !" Glyndon turned, and his heart beat 
when he perceived that the stranger, whose footsteps be 
had not heard upon the pebbles, whose approach he 
had not beheld in the moon-light, was once more by his 
side ! 

" Farewell" — ^resumed Zicci — "thy trial commences. 
When next we meet — thou wilt be the victim or the 
victor." 

Glyndon's eyes followed the receding form of the 
mysterious Corsican. He saw him enter the boat — and 
he then, for the first time, noticed that besides the roSvers 
there was a female — who stood up as Zicci gained the 
boat. Even at this distance he recognised the once- 
adored form of Isabel. She waved her hand to him— 
and across the still and shining air — came her voice, 
mournfully and sweetly in her native tougue — "Fare- 
well, Clarence — Farewell — Farewell." 

He strove to answer — but the voice touched a chord 
at his heart, and the words failed him. Isabel was then 
lost for ever — ^gone with this dread stranger— darkness 
was round her lot. And he himself had decided her 
fate and his own! The boat bounded on — the soft 
waves flashed and sparkled beneath the oars, and it was 
along one sapphire track of moon-liffht that the frail 
vessel bore away the lovers. Farther — and farther 
from his gaze sped the boat — till at last — the speek» 
scarcely visible, — touched the side of the ship— that lay 
lifeless in the glorious bay. At that instant — as if by 
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magic — up sprang — with a glad murmuF — the dayfiil 
and freshening wind. And Glyndon turned to Mejnour 
and brok^ the silence, 

** Tell me — (if thou canst read the future) — tell me 
that her lot will be fair — and that her choice at least is 
wi«e ?'' 

** My pupil," — answered Mejnour, in a voice the 
calmness of which well accorded with the chilling 
words, '' thy first task must be to withdraw all thought 
—feeling — sympathy from others. The elementary 
stage of knowledge is to make self, and self alone, thy 
study and thy world. Thou hast decided thine own 
career — thou hast renounced love — thou hast rejected 
wealth — fame — and the vulgar pomps of power. What 
then are all mankind to thee ? To perfect thy faculties 
and concentrate thy emotions is henceforth thy only 
aim !" 

" And will happiness be the end ?* 

** If happiness exist " — answered Mejnour — ** it must 
be centred in a self to which all passion is unknown. 
But happiness is the last state of being; and as yet thou 
art on the threshold of the first !" 

As Mejnour spoke — the distant vessel spread its sails 
to the wind — and moved slowly along the deep. Glyn- 
don sighed — and the pupil and the master retraced their 
steps towards the city. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

It was about a month after the date of Zicci^s de- 
parture and Glyndon's introduction to Mejnour, when 
two Englishmen were walking, arm in arm, through 
the Toledo. 

" I tell you," said one (who spoke warmly,) *'that if 
you have a particle of common sense left in you, you 
\idll accompany me to England; This Mejnour is an 
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impostor more dangerous — ^because more in earnest— 
than Zicci. After all, what does his promises amount 
to ? You allow that nothing can. be more equivocal. 
You say that he has left Naples — ^that he has selected a 
retreat more congenial than the crowded thoroughfares 
of men to the studies in which he is to initiate you ; and 
this retreat is among the haunts of the fiercest bandits 
of Italy, — haunts which justice itself dare not pene- 
trate :-^fitting hermitage for a sage ! I tremble for you. 
What if this stranger — of whom nothing is known— be 
leagued with the robbers; and these lures for your credu- 
lity bait but the traps for your property — ^perhaps your 
life? You might come off cheaply by a ransom of half 
your fortune : you smile indignantly ; — well ! put com- 
mon sense out of the question : take your own view of 
the matter. You are to undergo an ordeal which Mej- 
nour himself does not profess to describe as a very 
tempting one. It may, or it may not, succeed ; if it 
does not, you are menaced with the darkest evils ; and 
if it does, you cannot be better off than the dull and 
joyless mystic, whom you have taken for a master. 
Away with this folly. Enjoy youth while it is left youv 
Return with me to England : forget these dreams. En- 
ter your proper career; form affections more respecta- 
ble than those which lured you awhile to an Italian 
adventuress: and become a happy and distinguished 
man. This is the advice of sober friendship; yet the 
promises I hold out to you are fairer than those of Mej- 
nour." 

" Merton," said Glyndon, doggedly, " I cannot, if I 
would, yield to your wishes. A power that is above 
me urges me on : I cannot resist its fascination. I will 
proceed to the last, in the strange career I have com- 
menced. Think of me no more. Follow yourself, the 
advice you give to me — and be happy." 

^^ This is madness," said Merton, passionately, but with 
a tear in his eye, " your health is already failing ; you are 
so changed I should scarcely know you; — come-r— I have 
already had vour name entered in my passport ; in ano^ 
ther hour I shall be gone, and you, boy tha^t you aroi 
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will be left without a friend, to the deceits of your 
own fancy, and the machinations of this relentless 
mountebank." 

"Enough," said Glyndon, coldly; "you cease to.be 
an effective counsellor when you suffer your prejudices 
to be thus evident. I have already had ample proof," 
added the Englishman, and his pale cheek grew more 
pale, " of the power of this man — if man he be, which I 
sometimes doubt — and, come life, come death, I will 
not shrink from the paths that allure me. Farewell, 
Merton, — if we never meet again ; — if you hear amidst 
our old and cheerful haunts that Clarence Glyndon sleeps 
the last sleep, by the shores of Naples, or amidst the 
Calabrian hills — say to the friends of our youth, * He 
died worthily, as thousands of martyr-students have 
died before him, in the pursuit of knowledge.' " 

He wrung Merton's hand as he spoke, darted from 
his side, and disappeared amidst the crowd. 

That day Merton left Naples: the next morning, 
Glyndon also quitted the city of delight, alone and on 
horseback. He bent his way into those picturesque, 
but dangerous parts of the country^ which at that time, 
were infested by banditti, and which few travellers 
dared to pass, even in broad daylight, without a strong 
escort. A road more lonely cannot well be conceived, 
than that on which the hoofs of his steed, striking upon 
the fragments of rock that encumbered the neglected 
way, woke a dull and melancholy echo. Large tracts 
of waste land, varied by the rank and profuse foliage of 
the south, lay before him: occasionally a wild goat 
peeped down from some rocky crag, or the discordant 
cry of a bird of prey, startled in its sombre haunt, was 
heard above the hills. These were the only signs of 
life ; not a human being was met-^not a hut was visible* 
Wrapped in his own ardent and solemn thoughts, the 
young man continued his way, till the sun had spent its 
noon-day heat, and a breeze that announced the ap^ 
proach of eve, sprung up from the unseen ocean that 
lay far distant to his right. It was then, that a turn in 
tl^ road brought before him one of those long, desolate, 
gloomy villages, which are found in the interior of the 
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NeapoHtan dominions ; — and iKyw he came upon a smaR 
chapel on one side the road, with a gaudily painted 
image of the virgin in the open shrine. Around this 
spot, which in the heart of a Christian land, retained the 
vestige of the old idolatry, (for just such were the cha- 
pels that in the pagan age, were dedicated to the demon- 
saints of mithology,) gathered six or seven miserable 
and squalled wretches, whom the curse of the leper had 
cut off from mankind. They set up a shrill cry as they 
turned their ghastly visages towards the horseman ; and 
without stirring from the spot, stretched out their gaunt 
arms, and implored charity in the name of the mercifbl 
mother. Glyndon hastily threw them some small coins, 
and, turning away his face, clapped spurs to his horse, 
and relaxed not his speed, till he entered the village. 
On either side, the narrow and miry streets, fierce and 
haggard forms — some leaning against the ruined walls 
of blackened huts — some seated at th^ threshold — some 
lying at full length in the mud — presented groups that 
at once invoked pity and aroused alarm ; pity for their 
squalor — alarm for the ferocity imprinted on their sa- 
vage aspects. They gazed at him, grim and sullen, as 
he rode slowly up the rugged street ; sometimes whis- 
pering significantly to each other, but without attempt- 
ing to stop his way. Even the children hushed their 
babble, and ragged urchins, devouring him with spark- 
ling eyes, muttered to their mothers, " We shall feast 
well to-morrow !" It was, indeed, one of those ham- 
lets in which law sets npt its sober step — in which vio- 
lence and murder, house secure — hamlets common then 
in the wilder parts of Italy — in which the peasant was 
but the gentler name for the robber. 

Glyndon's heart somewhat failed him, as he looked 
around, and the question he desired to ask died upon his 
lips. At length, from one of the dismal cabins emergdl 
a form superior to the rest. Instead of the patched and 
ragged overall which made the only garment of the 
men he had hitherto seen, the dress of this person 
was characterized by all the trappings of CalatNrian 
bravery. Upon his raven hair, the glossy corls of 
which, made a notable contrast to the matted and eUin d 
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locks of the savages around, was placed a cloth cap 
iKTith a gold tassel that hung down to his shoulder; his 
mustachoes were trimmed with care> s^nd a silk kerchief 
of gay hues was twisted round a well-shaped but sinewy 
throat ; a short jacket of rough cloth was decorated 
iv^ith several rows of gilt filagree buttons; his nether 
garnients fitted tight to his limbs, and were curiously 
braided; while, in a broad particoloured-sash, were 
placed four sil ver-hilted pistols ; and the sheathed knife, 
usually worn by Italians of the lower order, was 
mounted in ivory elaborately carved. A small carbine 
of handsome workmanship^ was slung across his shoul- 
der, and completed his costume. The man himself wf^s 
of middle size, athletic, yet slender — with straight and 
regular features — sunburnt, but not swarthy; and an 
expression of countenance which, though reckless and 
bold, had in it frankness rather than ferosity, and, if 
defying, was not altogether unprepossessing. 

Glyndon, after eyeing this figure for some moments 
with great attention, checked his rein, and asked in the 
provincial patois, with which he was tolerably familiar, 
the way to the " Castle of the Mountain." 

The man lifted his cap as he heard the question, and, 
approaching Glyndon, laid his hand upon the neck of 
the horse, and said in a low voice, " Then you are the 
cavalier whom our patron the Signior expected. He 
bade me wait for you here, and lead you to the castle. 
And, indeed, Signior, it might have been unfortunate, if 
I had neglected to obey the command." 

The man, then, drawing a little aside, calling out to 
the by-standers in a loud voice, " Ho — ho, my friends 
— pay henceforth and for ever, all respect to this wor- 
shipful cavalier. He is the expected guest of our 
blessed patron of the castle of the mountain. Long life 
to him ! May he, like his host, be safe by day and by 
liight — ^in the hill and on the waste — against the dagger 
and the bullet — in limb and in life I Cursed be he who 
touches a hair of his head, or a baioccbo in his pouch»^ 
Now and for ever we will protect and honour him— for 
the law or against the law— with the faith, and to the 
death. Amen — Amen I" 

VOL. I. — ^25 
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<^ Amen P' responded in wild chorus a liundred vmcesi 
and the scattered and straggling groups pressed up the 
street, nearer and nearer to the horseman. 

*^ And that he may be known4" continued the Eng- 
lishman's strange protector, " to the eye and to the ear» 
I place around him the white sash, and I give him the 
sacred watchword — * Peace to Ihe brave.* Signior« 
when you wear this sash, the proudest in these parts 
will bare the head and bend- the knee — Signior, when 
you utter this watchword, the bravest hearts will be 
bound to your bidding* Desire you safety, or ask you 
revenge — to gain a beauty, pr to lose a foe — speak but 
the word, and we are yours, we are yours ! Is it not 
so, comrades ?" And again the hoarse voices shouted, 
" Amen, Amen !" 

"Now, Signior," whispered the bravo, in good 
Italian, " if you have a few coins to spare, scatter mem 
amongst the crowd, and let us begone/' 

Glyndon, not displeased at the concluding sentence* 
emptied his purse in the streets; and while, with 
mingled oaths, blessings, shrieks, and yells, men, womeO) 
and children scrambled for the money, the bravo, taking 
the rein of the horse, led it a few paces through the vil- 
lage at a brisk trot, and then turning up a narrow lane 
to the left, in a few minutes neither houses nor men 
were visible, and the mountains closed their path on 
either side. It was then that, releasing the bridle and 
slackening his pace, the guide turned his dark eyes on 
Glyndon with an arch expression, and said — 

" Your excellency was not, perhaps, prepared for the 
hearty welcome we have given you." 

** Why, in truth, I ought to have been prepared for it, 
since my friend, to whose house I am bound, did not 
disguise from me the character of the neighbourhood. 
And your name, my friend, if I may so call you ?" 

^< Oh, no ceremonies with me, excellency. In the 
village I am generally called Maestro Paulo. I had a 
surname once, though a very equivocal one— ^and I have 
foi^otten that since I retired from the world." 

*' And was it from disgust — from poverty— or from 
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some — some ebullition of passion which entailed punish- 
ment — that you betook yourself to the mountains V* 

** Why, Signior,** said the bravo, with a gay laugh, 
'^hermits of my class seldom love the confessional. 
However, I have no secrets while my step is in these 
defiles, my whistle in my pouch, and my carbine at my 
back." With that the robber, as if he loved permission 
to talk at his will, hemmed thrice, and began with much 
humour ; though, as his tale proceeded, the memories it 
roused seemed to carry him farther than he at first in- 
tended, and reckless and light-hearted ease gave way to 
that fierce and varied play of countenance and passion 
of gesture which characterize the emotions of his coun- 
trymen. 

" I was born at Terracina — a fair spot, is it not ? 
My father was a learned monk, of high birth; my 
mother, — Heaven rest herf — an innkeeper's pretty 
daughter. Of course there was no marriage in the case ; 
and when I was born, the monk gravely declared my 
appearance to be miraculous. I was dedicated from 
my cradle to the altar — and my head was universally 
declared to be the orthodox shape for a cowl. As I 
grew up, the monk took great pains with my education ; 
and I learned Latin and psalmody as soon as less miracu- 
lous infants learn crowing. Nor did the holy man's 
care stint itself to my interior accomplishments. 
Although vowed to poverty, he always contrived that 
my mother should have her pockets full; and, between 
her pockets and mine, there was soon established a clan- 
destine communication; accordingly, at fourteen, I wore 
my cap on one side, stuck pistols in my belt, and as- 
sumed the swagger of a cavalier and a gallant. At that 
age my poor mother died, and about the same period my 
father, having written a History of the Pontifical Bulb, 
in forty volumes, and being, as I said> of high birth, ob- 
tained a cardinal's hat. From that time he thought fit 
to disown your humble servant.. He bound me over to 
an honest notary at Naples, and save me two hundred 
QTowns by way of provision. Well, Signior, I saw 
enough of the law to convince me that I should never be 
rogue enough to shine in the profession. So, instead of 
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gpoiling parchment, I made love to the notary's daughter. | 
My master discovered our innocent amusement, and 
turned me out of doors — that was disagreeable. But 
my Ninetta loved me, and took care that I should not 
lie out in the streets with the lazzaroni. Little jade, I 
think I see her now, with her bare feet, and her finger to 
her lips, opening the door in the summer nights, and bid- 
ding me creep softly into the kitchen, — where, praised 
be the saints ! a flask and a manchet always awaited the 
hungry amoroso. At last, however, Ninetta grew cold. 
It is the way of the sex, Signior. Her father found her 
an excellent marriage in the person of a withered old 
picture-dealer. She took the spouse, and very properly 
clapped the door in the face of the lover. I was not 
disheartened, excellency ; no, not I. Women are plen- 
tiful while we are young. So, without a ducat in my 
pocket, or a crust for my teeth, I set out to seek my for- 
tune on board of a Spanish merchantman. That was 
duller work than I expected ; but luckily we were at* 
tacked by a pirate — half the crew were butchered, the 
rest captured. I was one of the last — always in luck, 
you see, Signior — monk's sons have a knack that way! 
The captain of the pirate took a fancy to me. * Serve 
with us,' said he. * Too happy !' said I. Behold me 
then a pirate. « O jolly life ! how I blest the old notary 
for turning me out of doors! What feasting — what 
fighting — what wooing — what quarrelling ! Sometimes 
we ran ashore and enjoyed ourselves like princes-— 
sometimes we lay in a calm for days together on the 
loveliest sea that man ever traversed. And then, if the 
breeze rose, and a sail came in sight, who so merry as 
we ? I passed three years in that charming profession, 
and then, Signior, I grew ambitious. I caballed against 
the captain — I wanted his post. One still night we 
struck the blow. The ship was like a log in the sea,-^ 
no land to be seen from the mast-head — the waves like 
glass, and the moon at its full. Up we rpse — thirty of 
us and more. Up we rose with a shout — we poured 
into the captain's cabin-^I at the head. The brave old 
boy had caught the alarm, and there he stood at the 
doorway a pistol iu eacVv Vi^xxd — ^\id his one ,eye (he 
iiad only one I) worse lo rcvcex. \\«Lti >iv^ ^y?\sJs& ^'Wfc. 
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^ * Yield/ cried I, * your life shall be safe.' 
** * Take that/ said he, and whiz went the pistol : but 
the saints took care of their own, and the ball passed by 
my cheeky and shot the boatswain behind me. I closed 
with the captain, and the other pistol went off without 
mischief in the struggle : such a fellow he was, six feet 
four without his shoes ! Over v(e went — rolling each 
on the other. Santa Maria ! — no time to get hold of 
one's knife. Mean while, all tlie crew were up, some for 
the captain, some for me — clashing and firing, and 
swearing and groaning, and now and then a heavy 
splash in the sea ! Fine supper for the sharks that 
night ! At last old Bilboa got uppermost ; out flashed 
his knife ; down it came, but not in my heart. No ! I 
gave my left arm as a shield, and the blade went through 
and through up to the hilt, with the blood spirting up 
like the rain from a whale's nostril. With the weight 
of the blow the stout fellow came down^ so that his face 
touched mine; with my right hand I caught him by the 
throat, turned him over like a lamb, Signior, and faith it 
was soon all up with bim : the boatswain's brother a fat 
Dutchman, ran him through with a pike. 

" * Old fellow,' said I, as he turned up his terrible eye 
to me, * I bear you no malice, but we must try to get 
on in the world, you know.' The captain grinned and 
gave up the ^ost. I went upon deck — what a sight ! 
Twenty bold fellows stark and cold, and the moon 
sparkling on the puddles of blood as calmly as if it were 
water. Well, Signior, the victory was ours, and the 
ship mine : I ruled merrily enough for six months. We 
then attacked a French ship twice our size; what sport 
it was ! And we had not had a good fight so long : we 
were quite like virgins at it I We got the best of it, and 
won ship and cargo. They wanted to pistol the cap- 
tain^ but that was against my laws ; so we gagged 
him, for be scolded as loud as if we were marri^ ta 
him : left him and the rest of his crew on board our 
own vessel, which was terribly battered ;: clapped our 
black flag on the Frenchman's, and set off merrily, 
with a brisk wind in our favour. But luck deserted 

26* 
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us on forsaking our own dear old ship. A storm came I 
on — a plank struck — sereral of us escaped in the boats: 
we had lots of gold with us, but no water. For two 
days and two nights we suffered horribly ; but at last 
we ran ashore near a French seaport : our sorry plight 
moved compassion, and as we had money we were not 
suspected: people only suspect the poor. Here we 
soon recovered our fatigues, rigged ourselves out gaily, 
and your humble servant was considered as noble a 
captain as ever walked deck. But now, alas, my fate 
would have it that I should fall in love with a silk- 
mercer's daughter. Ah ! how I loved her — the pretty 
Clara! Yes, I loved her so well, that I was seized 
with horror at my past life; I resolved to repent — to 
marry her — and settle down into an honest man. Ac- 
cordingly, I summoned my mess-mates, told them my 
resolution, resigned my command, and persuaded them 
to depart. They were good fellows ; engaged with a 
Dutchman, against whom I heard afterwards they made 
a successful mutiny, but I never saw them more. I 
had two thousand crowns still left ; with this sum I ob- 
tained the consent of the silk-mercer, and it was agreed 
that I should become a partner in the firm. I need not 
say that no one suspected that I had been so great a 
man, and I passed for a Neapolitan goldsmith's son in- 
stead of a cardinal's. I was very happy then, Siguier, 
very — I could not have harmed a fly ! Had I married 
Clara, I had been as gentle a mercer as ever handled a 
measure." 

The bravo paused a moment, and it was easy to see 
that he felt more than his words and tone betokened. 
" Well, well, we must not look back at the past too 
earnestly, — the sunlight upon it makes one's eyes water. 
The day was fixed for our wedding — it approached: 
on the evening before the appointed day, Clara, her 
mother, her little sister, and myself, were walking by 
the port, and as we looked on the sea I was telling them 
old gossip tales of mermaids and sea-serpents: — when 
a red-faced bottle-nosed Frenchman clapped himself 
right before me, and placing his spectacles very delibe- 
rately astride his proboscis, echoed out, ' SacrS mUle 
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UmnerresJ this is the damned pirate that boarded the 
Mober 

" * None of your jests,' said I, mildly. * Ho, ho,' 
said he. * I can't be mistaken. Help there !' and he 
griped xt\e by the collar. — I replied, as you may sup- 
pose, by laying him in the kennel ; but it would not do. 
The French captain had a French lieutenant at his 
back, whose memory was as good as his master's.- A 
crowd assembled — other sailors came up — the odds 
were against me. I slept that night in prison ; and, in 
a few weeks afterwards, I was sent to the galleys. They 
spared my life, because the old Frenchman politely 
averred that I had made my crew spare his. You 
may believe that the oar and the chain were not to my 
taste. I, and two others, escaped ; they took to the 
road, and have, no doubt, been long since broken on the 
wheel. I, soft soul, would not commit another crime 
to gain my bread, for Clara was still at my heart with 
her soft eyes ; so, limiting my rogueries to the theft of 
a beggar's rags, which I compensated by leaving him 
my galley attire instead, I begged my way to the town 
where I left Clara. It was a clear winter's day when 
I approached the outskirts of the town. I had no fear 
of detection, for my beard and hair were as good as a 
mask. Oh, Mother of Mercy ! there came across my 
way — a funeral procession ! There now, — you know 
it. I can tell you no more. She had died, perhaps of 
love, — more Hkely of shame. Do you know how T 
spent that night? I will tell you: — I stole a pick-axe 
from a mason's shed, and all alone and unseen, under 
the frosty heavens, I dug the fresh mound from the 
grave,-r-I lifted the coffin, — I wrenched the lid, — I saw 
her again — again. Decay had not touched her. She 
was always pale in life ! — I could have sworn she lived! 
—It was a blessed thing to see her once more, — and 
all alone tool But then, at dawn, to give her back to 
the earth, — to close the Hd, to throw down the mould, 
to hear the pebbles rattle on the coffin, — ^that was dread- 
ful ! Signior, I never knew before, and I don't wish to 
think now, how. valuable a thing human life is. At 
suniisfelwas again a wanderer; but now, \h»\.Ci\»x^ 
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was gone, my scruples vanished, and again I was at I 

war with my betters. I contrived, at last, at O , 

to get taken on board a vessel bound to Leghorn, work- 
ing out my passage. From Leghorn I went to Rome, 
and stationed myself at the door of the cardinal's pa- 
lace. Out he came, — his gilded coach at the gate. 

" * Ho, father,* said I, ' don't you know me V 

" ' Who are you V 

" * Your son,' said I, in a whisper. 

*^ The cardinal drew back, looked at me eamestlv, 
and mused a moment. ' All men are my sons,* quoth 
he then, very mildly, * there is gold for thee. To him 
who begs once, alms are due; to him who begs twice, 
jails are open. Take the hint, and molest me no more. 
Heaven bless thee !' " — With that he got into his coach, 
and drove off to the Vatican. His purse, which he 
had left behind, was well supplied. I was grateful and 
contented, and took my way to Terracina. I had not 
long passed the marshes, when I saw two horsemen ap- 
proach at a canter. 

" * You look poor, friend,' said one of them, baiting; 
* yet you are strong.' 

" * Poor men and strong are both serviceable and 
dangerous, Signior Cavalier.' 

" * Well said — follow us.' 

" I obeyed, and became a bandit. I rose by degcees; 
and as I have always been mild in my calling, and have 
taken purses without cutting throats,. I bear an excellent 
character, a^d can eat my macaroni at Naples witliout 
any danger to life and limb. For the last two years 
I have settled in these parts, where I hold sway, and 
where I have purchased land. I am called a farmer, 
Signior; and I myself now only rob for amusement, 
and to keep my hand in. I trust I have satisfied your 
curiosity.. We are within a hundred yards of the 
castle*" 

^ And how,." asked the Englishman, whose interest 
bad been much excited by my companion's narrative, 
^* and how came you acquainted with my hostT and by 
what means has he so well conciliated the good will of 
yourself and your friends 1" 
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Maestro Paulo turned his black eyes very gravely 
towards his questioner. " Why, Signior," said he, 
** you must surely know more of the foreign cavalier 
with the hard name than I do. All I can say is, that 
about a fortnight ago I chanced to be standing by a 
booth in the Toledo at Naples, when a sober-looking 

fentleman touched me by the arm, and said, * Maestro 
'aulo, I want to make your acquaintance; do me the 
favour to come into yonder tavern, and drink a flask of 
lachryma.' 'Willingly,' said I. So we entered the 
tavern. When we were seated, my new acquaintance 

thus accosted me : — ' The Count d'O has ofiered 

to let me hire his old castle near B . You know 

the spot V 

" ' Extremely well ; no one has inhabited it for a 
century at least ; it is half in ruins, Signior. A queer 
place to hire — I hope the rent is not heavy.' 

" * Maestro Paulo,' said he, ' I am a philosopher, and 
don't care for luxuries. I want a quiet retreat for 
some scientific experiments. The castle will suit me 
very well, provided you will accept me as a neighbour, 
and place me and my friends under your special pro- 
tection. I am rich ; but I shall take nothing to the cas- 
tle worth robbing. I will pay one rent to the count, 
and another to you.' 

''With that we soon came to terms; and as the 
strange Signior doubled the sum I myself proposed, he 
is in high favour with all his neighbours. He would 
guard the old castle against an army. And now, Sig- 
nior, that I have been thus frank, be frank with me. 
Who is this singular cavalier?" 

" Who ? he himself told you, a philosopher." 

" Hem ! searching for the philosopher's stone— eh ? a 
bit of a magician; — afraid of the priests?" 

"Precisely. You have hit it." 
, " I thought so ; and you are his pupil ?" 

" I am." 

" I wish you well through it," said the robber seri- 
ously, and crossing himself with much devotion: "I 
am not muoh better than other people, but one's soul is 
one's soul. I do not mind a little hoxie^X xo\\^t^ ^ ^x 
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Knocking a man on the head if need be — ^but to make a 
bargain with the devil ! — Ah ! take care, young gratle- 
man, take care." 

"You need not fear," said Glyndon, smiling; ^'my 
preceptor is too wise and too good for such a compact 
but here we are, I suppose. A noble ruin — a glorioos 
prospect !" 

Glyndon paused delightedly, and surveyed the scene 
before and below, with the eye of a poet and a 
painter. Insensibly, while listening to the bandit, he 
had wound up a considerable ascent, and now he was 
upon a broad ledge of rock covered with mosses and 
dwarf shrubs. Between this eminence, and another of 
equal height upon which the castle was built, there was 
a deep but narrow fissure overgrown with the most pro- 
fuse foliage, so that the eye could not penetrate many 
yards below the rugged surface of the abyss ; but the 
profoundness might be well conjectured by the hoarse, 
low, monotonous roar of waters unseen that rolled below, 
and the subsequent coarse of which was visible at a dis- 
tance in a perturbed and rapid stream, that intersected the 
waste and desolate valleys. To the left, the prospect 
seemed almost boundless; — the extreme clearness of the 
purple air, serving to render distinct the features of a 
range of country, that a conqueror of old might have 
deemed in itself a kingdom. Lonely and desolate as 
the road which Glyndon had passed that day had ^ 
peared, the landscape now seemed studded with cas- 
tles, spires, and villages. Afar off, Naples gleamed 
whitely in the last rays of the sun, and the rose-tints of 
the horizon melted into the azure of her glorious bay. 
Yet more remote, and in another part of the prospect, 
might be caught, dim and shadowy, and backed by the 
darkest foliage, the ruined pillars of the ancient Posido- 
nia. There, in the midst of his blackened and sterile 
realms, rose the dismal mount of fire : while, on the 
other hand, winding through variegated plains, to which 
distance lent all its magic, glittered many and many a 
stream, by which Etruscan and Sybarite, Roman and 
Saracen and Norman, had, at intervals of ages, pitched 
the invading tenl« A\\ ^ Nmotifiik ^^ \Kq ^st— -the 
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stormy and dazzling histories of southern Italy — rushed 
over the artist's mind as he gazed below. And, then, 
dowly turning to look behind, he saw the gray and 
mouldering walls of the castle, in which he sought the 
secrets that were to give to hope in the future a migh- 
tier empire than memory owns in the past. It was one 
of those baronial fortresses, with which Italy was stud- 
ded in the earlier middle ages, having but little of the 
Gothic grace or grandeur which belongs to the eccle- 
siastical architecture of the same time ; but rude, vast, 
and menacing, even in decay. A wooden bridge was 
thrown over the chasm, wide enough to admit two 
horsemen abreast; and the planks trembled and gave 
$t hollow sound, as Glyndon urged his jaded steed 
across. 

' A road that had once been broad, and paved with 
rough flags, but which now was half obliterated by long 
grass and rank weeds, conducted to the outer court of 
the castle hard by ; the gates were open, and half the 
building in this part was dismantled ; the ruins partially 
hid by ivy that was the growth of centuries. But on 
entering the inner court, Glyndon was not sorry to no- 
tice that there was less appearance of neglect and de- 
cay ; some wild roses gave a smile to the gray walls, 
and in the centre there was a fountain, in which the 
waters still trickled coolly, and with a pleasing mur- 
mur, from the jaws of a gigantic triton. Here he was 
met by Mejnour, with a smile. 

" Welcome, my friend and pupil," said he; "he who 
seeks for truth can find in these solitudes, an immortal 
academe." 



CHAPTER XX. 



Ths attendants which Mejnour had engaged for hi^ 
stngige abode, were such as might suif. a philosopher of 
few wants. An old Armenian, whom Glyndon recog- 
oised as ^ the mystic's service at Naples ; % tolU b.^\4c- 
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featured woman from the village, recommended by 
Maestro Paulo, and two long-haired, smooth-spoken, 
but fierce-visaged youths from the ^ame place, and 
honoured by the same sponsorship, constituted the esta- 
blishment. The rooms used by the sage were commo^ 
dious and weather-proof, with some remains of ancient 
splendour in the faded arras that clothed the walls and 
the huge tables of costly marble and elaborate carving. 
Glyndon's sleeping apartment communicated with a kiM 
of belvedere or terrace that commanded prospects of , 
unrivalled beauty and extent, and was separated, on the 
other side, by a long gallery, and a flight of ten or a 
dozen stairs, from the private chambers of the mystic. 
There was about the whole place, a sombre and yet not 
displeasing depth of repose. It suited well with the 
studies to which it was now to be appropriated. 

For several days Mejnour refused to confer with 
Glyndon, on the subjects nearest to his heart. 

"All without," said he, "is prepared, but not all 
within ; your own soul must grow accustomed to the 
spot, and filled with the surrounding nature : for nature 
is the source of all inspiration." 

With these words, which savoured a little of jai^n, 
Mejnour turned to lighter topics. He made the Eog- 
Ushman accompany him in long rambles through tte 
wild scenes around, and he smiled approvingly, when 
the young artist gave way to the enthusiasm which 
their fearful beauty could not have failed to rouse in a 
duller breast; and then Mejnour poured forth to his 
wondering pupil, the stores of a knowledge that seemed 
inexhaustible and boundless. He gave accounts the 
most curious, graphic, and minute, of the various races 
(their characters, habits, creeds, and manners,) by which 
that fair land had been successively overrun. It is true 
that his descriptions could not be found in books, and 
were unsupported by learned authorities ; but he pos- 
sessed the true charm of the tale-teller, and spoke of all 
with the animated confidence of a personal witness. 
Sometimes, too, h# would converse upon the more dura- 
ble and the loftier mysteries of nature, with an eloquence 
and a research which invested them with all the colonn 
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rather of poetry than science. Insensibly, the young 
artist found himself elevated and soothed by the lore of his 
companion ; the fever of his wild desires was slaked. 
His mind became more and more lulled into the divine 
tranquillity of contemplation ; he felt himself a nobler 
being ; and in the silence of his senses, he imagined that 
he heard the voice of his soul. 

It was to this state that Mejnour evidently sought to 
bring the Neophyte, and in this elementary initiation 
the mystic was like every more ordinary sage. For he 
who seeks to discover, must first reduce himself into a 
kind of abstract idealism, and be rendered up, in solemn 
and sweet bondage, to the faculties which contemplate 
and IMAGINE. 

Glyndon noticed, that, in their rambles, Mejnour often 

Eaused where the foliage was rifest, to gather some 
erb or flow^er; and this reminded him that he had seen 
Zicci similarly occupied. " Can these humble children 
of nature," (said he, one day to Mejnour,) " things that 
bloom and wither in a day, be serviceable to the science 
of the higher secrets ? Is there a pharmacy for the soul 
as well as the body, and do the nurslings of the sum- 
mer, minister not only to human health but spiritual 
immortality?" 

** If," answered Mejnour, " before one property of 
herbalism was known to them, a stranger had visited a 
wandering tribe ; if he had told the savages that the herbs, 
which every day they trampled under foot, were en- 
dowed with the most potent virtues ; that one would 
restore to health a brother on the verge of death ; that 
another would paralyze into idiotcy their wisest sage ; 
that a third would strike lifeless to the dust their most 
stalwart champion; that tears and laughter, vigour 
and disease, madness and reason, wakefulness and sleep, 
existence and dissolution, were coiled up in those un- 
regarded leaves, — would they not have held him a sor- 
cerer or a liar? To half the virtues of the vegetable 
world mankind are yet in the darkness of the savages 
I have supposed. There are faculties within us with 
n^ch certain herbs have affinity, and over which they 
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have power. The moly of the anciraU is ix>t all a 
fable/' 

One evening, Glyndon had lingered alone and late 
i^n the ramparts, — watching the stars as» Qne by omt 
they broke iqpon the twilight Never had he felt so 
sensibly the mighty power of the heavens and the ^arth 
upon man ! how much the springs of our intellectual 
being are moved and acted upon by the solemn influ- 
ences of nature ! As a patient on whom, slowly ^nd 
by decrees, the agencies of mesmerism are brought to 
bear, he acknowledged to his heart the crowing force 
of that vast and universal magnetism which ijs the life 
of creation, and binds the atom to the whole. A strange 
and ineffable consciousness of power, of the something 
oasAT within the perishable clav, appealed to feelings 
at once dim and glorious, — ^rather faintly recognised 
than all unknown. An impulse, that he could not resi^ 
led him to seek the mystic. He would demand, th^t 
hour, his initiation into the worlds beyond our worldf- 
he was prepared to breathe a diviner air. He entee^d 
the castle, and strode through the shadowy and star4ft 
gallery which conducted to Mejnour's apart^xieiit. 
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REVIEW OF THE POEMS OP 
LAMAN BLANCHARD. 



••1 

It is one of the pleasantest, although I fear it is one 
of the most neglected of the duties of a critic, to go 
back somewhat from the books bom of the present time, 
9ttd examine whether among the vast hordes that have 
sank into obscurity, there may not be some deserving 
an exemption from the general doom. ** The world is 
too much with us/' and it is the sin of the times — that 
the times only are consulted. It is thought a sufficient 
excuse not to review a book if the book has been pub- 
lished some six months, as if ephemera were the only 
creatures that merited dissection. 

The more we look to the reputations acquired in 
literature, the more we must be convinced that they are 
decided rather by the wheel than the balance — that for- 
tune is their deity, not Justice. Doubtless no great and 
daring genius can be altogether without an audience, 
though often an audience late and few ; but how many 
mediocre and insignificant authorlings are raised by the 
circumstances that throw a personal interest on their 
writings, into an importance which time seems to think 
it not worth his while to annul 1 Looking Over the 
long list of our British poets, such as they are found in 
a ** well-selected library," or such as they are known by 
the current cant of r^utation ; is it nola «Xat\&u%^xwl 
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of my proposition — to see Pomfret included and Teak 
forgotten: — and Sheffield and Pamell* names more 
commonly ^'standard" than Drummond and Carewt 
The two finest tragic dramas of our day, the '* Genci^ 
of Shelley, and the •' Wallenstein" of Coleridge-— (the 
latter perhaps the most magnificent, the most crigind 
translation in the English language) — are known to some 
two or three hundred of the select few. But Mr. 
Murray has just announced the sixth edition of Miss 
Kemble's " Francis the first !" The Mosaic goM is 
more popular than the real. In fact, when we come 
strictly to examine the claims of those who have made 
the most noise in the world, we shall generally find it 
depended less on the genius, than those circumstances 
which gave effect to the genius. Burns 'was a great 
poet, but the sudden celebrity of his works arose from 
his being a poetical ploughman. Byron, yoqpg — ^wild 
— strange — beautiful — unhappy— mysterious — in those 
adjectives referring to himself^ not his poetry, lay the 
main secret of the influence he produced. In Swift was 
seen the eccentric parson. In Bolingbroke the all- 
accomplished exile. How much in them of what wiis 
just in renown arose from what was adventitious in 
circumstance ! and I doubt whether Pope himself would 
have won so completely the ear of the town, had it not 
been extremely odd, as my Lady Mary observed, " that 
so prodigious a genius should be so Uttle a creature!" 
Who would have remarked the beauty of the toad's 
eye, if the toad himself had not been so ugly a reptile! 
The vulgar like the melo-dramas of fame, and contrast 
and effect are the spells to charm them into admiration. 
But there arises a consequence from this current 
injustice, or deficiency of taste, which has not been 
remarked. It has been said by a philosopher, that 
there are no" mute inglorious Miltons" — that genius will 
shine out wherever genius is bestowed; and this asser- 
tion is dear to that indolence among mankind which 
loves to think that there is no necessity for taking pains 
about our neighbours, and that fate always orders their 
aflfairs for the best. The fact is, that the literary genius 
is more than any other painfully susceptible to failure 
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and discouraged by neglect. Exceptions in the sterner 
«rder of minds there are and have been ; but he knows 
little of the Hterary character who does not confess this 
to be the general rule. When a man has succeeded in 
some attempt — when he has arrived, at the honour of 
followers and re vilers ;— shame — ^pride — hope — fear — 
anxiety to justify the friends and to silence the enemies 
— all conspire to nerve him for' efforts, that he would 
never have dreamed of had his energies been damped 
by failure. It is the nature of all ambition that every 
success gives a new step to our aspirings. What w^e 
thought yesterday the height of our wishes, we obtain 
to-morrow; and to-morrow — ^lo ! a new height has arisen 
before our eyes. There is often to be remarked among 
writers who have not attained to the popularity their 
genius deserved, something stinted and imperfect in 
their efforts — they want the daring — the ease — the bril- 
liant energy which are acquired Jby success. Like the 
actor who plays to half-emptied boxes, the feelings, that 
the audience is wanting — damps the preternatural in- 
toxication by which the highest efforts of genius are 
produced. 

These reflections have been occasioned by a very 
beautiful little volume of poems,* which was published 
some few years ago, and which both in the fauhs and 
excellencies of its contents, is full of a promise that 
deserved the warmest encouragement. I suspect that 
it was then scarcely noticed. I fear it is now scarcely 
known. I had a vague recollection of the book at its 
first appearance, but was not able to recollect the title 
or the name of the author. Having lately been fortu- 
nate enough to re-possess myself of the work, I cannot 
refrain from giving to my readers some portion of that 
pleasure I have received from its contents. 

The principal poem in point of length is called " A 
Poet's Bride ?" but it is the lowest in point of merit, 
being full of the affectations of a youthful taste, and 
strong in the two capital errors of any long poem in 
these days — obscurity and the absence of human inte- 

* Lyric offerings. By Laman Blanchard. W. Ainsworth. 1828. 

26* 
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rest. Yet every where breathe the freshness and odour 
of a true and luxuriant genius, and the very weeds are 
but a proof of the fertility of the soil. I shall, however, 
pass in silence over this and all the longer poems in the 
volume, and come at once to some sonnets which I think 
are entitled to rank among the finest, the most expres- 
sive, and the most original in the language. 

TO-DAY. 

** A liberal worldling, gay philosopher, 
Art thoQ that lift*8t thy yoang and yellow head 
0*cr the dim barial of the 8carce*cold dead — 

, Building above thy brother's sepulchre 
A home of love, that sense might almost err,. 
Deeming thine, end therein to woq and wejd 
The flower«haired Earth for ever. Yet the red 
In yonder west may well such dreams deter ! 
Yen, thou, all-hailed To*Day! whose out-stretched hand 
Scatters loose riches on a bankrupt. land, 
Even thou art but a leaf from off the tree 
Of yellowing Time : a grain of glistening sand 
Dashed from the waters of that unsiiled sea, 
Where thou to<night shall sink, and I as soon may be.** 

The next sonnet is still more beautiful. There is a 
rich and mellow softness of thought glowing over it that 
is literally a^^- 



»«. 



** Tlie syllables that breathe of the sweet southjt 



H0BNIN&. . 

*« Wake from your misty nest — instinctive wake,. 
Ye fine, and numberless, and sleeping things ! 
The Infant Saviour of all blossomings 
From henven*8 blue womb hath passed; and for the. sake 
Of Earth, and her green family, doth make 
In air redemption and soft gl«ryings. 
TJie^ world, as though inspired, erectly flings. 
Its shadowy coronals away, to slake 
A koly thirst for light: and, one by one, 
The enamoured hills — with many a st-irtled dell. 
Fountain and forest — blush before the Sun ! , 

Voices and wings are up, and waters swell; 
Andftowen, like eluetered ekepherds^ have begun 
To ope their fragrant mouthit and heavenly tuiing9 teU, 



•« 
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In another sonnet on Noon occur the following 
exquisite lines : — 



«• This U WJeet, 



To see the heavens all open, and the hood 

Of crystal Noon flung back ! the earth meanwhile 

Filling her veins with sunshine — vital blood 

Of all that now from her fall breast doth smile 

(Casting no shadow) on that pleasant flood 

Of light, where every mote is some small minstreVs isle,** 

The next sonnet is on 



i;VENIN6. 

** Already hath the Day grown gray with age ; 
And in the west, like to a conqueror crowned. 
Is faint with too much glory. On the ground 
He flings his dazzling arms ; and, as a sage, 
Prepares him for a cloud-hung hermitage. 
Where Meditation meets him at the door ; 
And all around — on wall, and roof, and floor. 
Some pensive star unfolds its silver page 
Of truth, which God's own hand hath testified.^ 
Sweet Eve ! whom poets sing to as a bride. 
Queen of the quiets* Eden of Time's bright map — 
Thy. look allures me from my hushed flre-side. 
And sharp leaves rustling at my casement tap. 
And beckon forth ndy mind to dream upon thy lap !** 

In a sonnet on Midnight there id one most solemn 
and even sublime verse : — 

"The pulse of time is stopped 

* * # * «^ 

* * « * * 
The AUaf of all Life stands victimless" 

Again among some very fine lines, in which, how- 
every the mannerism of Shakspeare, if I may use the 
expression, has been too muchimitated, is the following 
bold image: — 



**^ All earth' is but an hour-glass, and the mnds 
That tremMe thro* are men !" 

* * * ^ -* 
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The aiiithor of these poems is a gentleman chi^ 
known in periodical literature-a contemporary and) 
rival of our own. Be it so. The public hath room ifor 
aU! 

Our poet, it is true, however, requires advice if he 
meditate another volume of verse. Let him break up 
the staff he has borrowed from the old poets, and walk 
alone. Does he remember a certain line in Sidnejr's 
" Astrophel and Stella :— " 

** Lwh^'* said my mase to me, ** look in thy heart and write.** 

Let him more diligently study simplicity, and more 
carefully shun the ambition to be quaint. Charles Lamb 
and Wordsworth are beautiful writers, but bad models. 
Let him not forget too that periodical writing is the 
grave of much genius — it leads men to write more than 
they reflect. All great works require stern and silent 
meditation. We must brood deeply over what we 
would wish to last long. Therefore among his stores— 
let there be one more sacred than the rest — not to be 
wasted lightly, but to be constantly and secretly fed. 
There is a beautiful passage in Quinctilian, an author 
not sufficiently studied, whom I would rank beyond 
Aristotle himself as a critic. What he says of oratory 
in the passage I allude to is equally applicable to 
poetry : — " Ars magna sicut flamma materia alitur, et 
motibus excitatur, et urendo clarescit. Crescit enim 
cum amplitudine rerum vis ingeniV^ The power of 
the genius is increased by the abundance of the fuel that 
supplies it 

I trust, however, despite these admonitions for the 
future, that I have quoted enough of the present per- 
formance to induce the lovers of poetry to possess them- 
selves of a new treasure. Perhaps in the common 
process of " this working-day world," in the hurry and 
toil, and fever which in these stormy events engross so^ 
large a share of the rising talent of the age, it may hap- 
pen that the genius that produced these beautiful fruits, 
may be turned now and hereafter to other and drier 
tasks. As in the eat\y ^^aoiv of the year, when the 



i 



beaTen sends forth its -^euuA niit, mod evay valley 
secretes sotne foantain formed in tbe hollow <tf its lut, 
and girded by a thoDsaDd flowras, — so in oar youtn, 
silent and ooluiown is nourisbed that foimtaio of tene 
which (bright and crystal as it is) belongs only to the 
time, aod withers up as the sun deepens and tne sum- 
mer of life comes on. Few of us evw retorn to the 
altars we have once forsaken. We exchange the wealth 
of our first feelings, as the eastern traveller exchanged 
the diamonds of an enchanted land for more common 
and daily coin ; aad if we ever purchase them back, it 
is not until they are pared and modelled after the 
fashion of tbe world. 

A. 
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We take the opportunity afforded us by the success 
of Mr. Montgomery's Messiah, to make some remarks 
upon Religious Poetry in general. First, however, we 
shall discharge to Mr. Montgomery that debt which 
our critical duty imposes upon us. The time, we think, 
has arrived when Mr. Montgomery may glean from 
criticism some valuable and impartial suggestions. The 
sweeping and virulent abuse which was lavished so in- 
discriminately on his poetry necessarily creates reaction. 
And every honest and generous mind must feel more 
willing to praise than to defame one who has been so 
unfairly assailed. Yet knowing the natural vanity of a 
poet, we doubt, while to many we shall seem to over- 
value Mr. Montgomery's present performance, whether 
we shall even satisfy himself of our desire to be just 
Be that as it may— as Mr. Montgomery himself says in 
his preface, commenta opinionum delet dies. 

We shall proceed at once to quote passages which 
will prove, we fully trust, to the satisfaction of every 
candid reader, that our ^uthor's powers have been 
greatly maligned; and that whatever the rank to which 
as a poet he belongs — he at least possesses many and 
not inconsiderable attributes of his high calling. 



EVENING. 



ti 



The evening clouds are dead; and scarce a breeze profanes 
The blissful calm, save itYieiw %wtt« t<:^»i\ ^i«a 
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On fitful wing to wander into life, 
Awhile, and make an willing branches 'wave. 
Or moonlight flatter through the boaghf, and fall 
In giddy brigbtncM on the grasf beneath ; 
Then £!arth is soundless ; and the solemn trees 
In leafy slam her f^own their giant length 
Before them; Night and Stillness are enthroned!" 



BI&TH-NIOHT OF THE SAVIOUR. 

^ That night were shepherds at their watches doe 
Around unfolded sheep, in that soft vale 
Whose fountain warbled to the dreaming ear 
Of David, when he sought Adullam's cave. 
A calm, so deep that silence seem'd a soul. 
Pervaded all things ; dew-light on the ground 
Was gUst'ring, and the vigil shepherds watohM 
Contentedly their breathing charge repose 
On pasture, where the morning flock had fed. 
No cloud the heaven defiled ; but, hi and high. 
In beauty world on world came sparkling out!-^ 
'Twas then, while Nature mute as dreaming air 
Reclined, a melody in wafted flow 
Advanced ; and when it reached the starry plain, 
A beaming form, seraphically bright. 
Outburst, and glitterM like a mwatide sea ! 



JXTDiEA MOURNING FOR HER SCATTERED OmLDRIOf. 

** For the homeless race afar 
Thou yeamest with a soft maternal grief; 
To hill and mountain the dcfvouring curse: 
Hath clung ; and rivers down unpeopled vales 
Like mournful pilgrims glide; while fruit nor tree 
Bear to the tyrant what thy children took 
From thy fond bosom ; yet, a latent ppw<pr 
Of life and glory in thy witherM soil 
Is buried, — ^it will rise when Jodah comes: * 

Like music steeping in a haaghty lyre. 
Whoso muteness only to the master toueh 
Breaks into sound thai raviabea a, world !** 



DAT IN VfBlCB THE. VESS^^Aq; IB JmH^IR* 

**The break of morning!— with a dim uprise, 
Ifal^^ as a prophet* when hia eyeJor^seMi. 
UiMitter*d wp^ upoo the fatare thrpof^. 
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FOET&T. 

•"Moscu 
Who art the angel of the soal whose Yoioe 
The primal lovelinesf of Tanish'd thinga 
Renews ; or haply, thou in pare perfection, art 
A priestess, who behind the veil of sense 
Conducts the spirit to the holy shrine 
Where Beaaty, Love, and everlasting light 
Are shrouded ; then, a prophetess, whose lip 
Their power interprets with a vocal spell.** 

BEAUTIES OF DICTION. 

^ With a breeze-like sense of joy 
Alive upon the verdant face of things.** 

* * # * * 

** And like some fairy of the minute born, 
A wind exulted over trees and flowers.** 

# * * * * 

** The heaven hung o*er him like a vast reproach.** 

In the above passages, in despite of isolated faults, the 
qualities of the poet are easily to be discovered ; and the 
whole poem abounds with many fragments of similar 
beauty. It is indeed solely in such parts that the merits 
of the poem consist. The crying sin of modem poetry 
— the want of greatness in the whole — is especially 
marked and prominent in the Messiah. There is no 
large scheme, no mighty plan, no method — in a word, 
no conception visible in the great task which the de- 
signer has undertaken. Mr. Montgomery seems to have 
formed no adequate notion of the vastness of his attempt; 
he has not approached it with slow and reverential 
steps ; he has not suffered the majesty of the theme to 
sink deep into his soul — cherished and worshipped by 
the vigils of years — so that the whole mighty tale he 
was to relate might gradually shape itself forth in his 
meditation — a complete, clear, harmonized conception, 
before a single line in the execution was reluctantly 
ventured upon. He seems to have thought that a great 
subject was a great conception ; to have rushed into the 
theme with the Bible on one side^ and half-a-dozen vo> 
lames of travelB on \he o\!tet\ «o ^%\]c^ q^^rssi^t^ W an 
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event, and the other for a description ; — and he goes 
wandering heedlessly on his dread emprize, stringing 
together, without discrimination, and with equal pomp 
of verse, the various wonders of our Saviour's life, — the 
loaves and fishes multiplied — and the dead raised, — and 
interlarding the whole with the most unseasonable di- 
gressions to the most incongruous subjects. So little, 
indeed does he seem imbued with the grandeur and awe 
of the loftiest subject which a Christian poet could 
choose, that he breaks in upon, the sufferings and glories 
of the Gk>dhead with evidently delighted recurrence to 
himself; — and even immediately after the ascension, 
Mr. Montgomery suddenly breaks out into the impor- 
tant notification that it was on an autumn morning that 
he struck tlie chorded lyre to this surpassing theme." 
The longer and the better portion of the conclusion of 
the poem is equally impertinent — ^being composed of an 
eulogium upon poetry in general — worked up from as- 
sociations utterly incompatible with the august and un- 
earthly grandeur which belongs to the reunion of God 
with God. Had Mf. Montgomery been solemnly im- 
bued with such thoughts as that idea should alone have 
wakened, he could not have been seduced, into puny 
sentimentalisms Hke the following : — 

** Oh, there be moments, Slg» 

When love itself is cold 
And earthy, and the tone affection breathes 
Falls fraitless on the mind as ocean spray 
That dies unheeded on the savage rock, 
And then " 

" Poetry brings the medicinal balm," &c. These are 
small thoughts indeed, to be suffered at the conclusion 
of a history which, to our faith, is the most solemnly 
hallowed in the chronicles of the world. In fact, we 
must take leave to doubt if Mr. Montgomery had con- 
ceived for his undertaking all that awe and reverence 
which it ought to have imposed upon him; — whether 
he would have undertaken it at all, until years— expe- 
rience — ^long musing — and the sternest study had armed 
lim with the fullest advantages which his powers coiild 

VOL- h-^27 
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acqairey and all of which — in their matorest vigour— 
their most deliberate and solemn passion — he must 
have felt that the theme required. We are quite sore 
that at the age of four or five-and-twenty, Milton woqM 
not have suffered himself to rush into such an epic as the 
history of a God and the redemption of the world. — ^It 
is, then, not with the poetical powers of Mr. Montgo- 
mery that we find fault, so much as it is with the state 
of mind in which they have been excited. The powers, 
it is true, sink beneath the task ; — but whose would not 
— Milton's or Gothe's alone excepted ? But a mind tho- 
roughly aware of the nature of the attempt wooki 
never have so heedlessly embraced it, and so inconsi* 
derately played and rambled with its austere solemnity. 
Nor is the mind of the author sufficiently trained and 
accomplished for that large and comprehensive wisdom, 
which not only sacred, but all didactic poetry requires. 
His reasonings are crude and valueless; — be catches 
truths only in some minute angle — his moral eye is not 
accustomed to take in the whole. This it is, he may 
believe us, which dissatisfies and irritates many intelli- 
gent and honest critics with his poetry in general ; and 
they have attributed that fault to a want of genius, 
which is, in reality, a want of knowledge. Years — 
experience of mankind — philosophic research — and the 
sad wisdom brought by actual emotion, may correct 
this, the greatest of all errors in the didactic verse; for 
who will listen to the most musical periods of a teacher 
whose incapacity is apparent ? — and if some few years 
hence the mind of the author really grow enlarged and 
enlightened, he will be surprised to discover how many 
passages of the most trite — unformed — and crippled 
thoughts he has elaborated with his skill, and decorated 
with all his fancy. — The same indistinctness which per- 
vades his ideas often pervades also his choice of words. 
He tells us that 

** Billows writhe in Agonizing play ;^ 

dwells on the " splendour of tumultuous grass," and the J » 
''Storm's gaculatious ;'* — ^^^^V-a qC a "song fading. 
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like a silver cloud ;" — and, in short, " talks like a justice 
of peace of a thousand matters, and all to no purpose." 
— His verse is usually fluent and harmonious ; and, in 
so long a poem, we would not be harsh to lines like the 
following, which, however, in a third edition, might be 
as well altered : — 

^ And aspirations high as im mortality »** 
" The skies for vict'ry vanquished, hut rebellious still.'' 

Mr* Montgomery will not, as we foresaw in the com- 
mencement, be pleased with our remarks, and yet when 
we consider how much of life he has before him, we 
design them kindly, and in advice, not severity — they 
are a proof of our belief in his talents, and our hope of 
their future fruit. It is his subjects which elog or crush 
him ; the subjects, indeed. Heaven knows, are no'ble in 
themselves, but they are not as yet adapted to him ; the 
sacred lyre is rarely to be touched by those whom 
years have not removed from the worldlier passions 
and the earlier frivolities ; — and whom the griefs of ex- 
perience have not darkened with that deep and contem- 
plative reverence — that abstraction from life — that real 
and unaffected commune with the vision and stillness 
of their own hearts, which, perhaps, the wise Provi- 
dence, that ordained maa's early season for utility and 
action, hath its own profound purpose for so rarely im- 
parting to the young. We question not Mr. Moat^o>- 
mery's sincerity any more than we have disputed ms 
poetical genius ; but a maa as easily deceives himself 
as to the depth of his own feelings, as he may in regard 
to the application of his own powers. In conclusion, 
we will hope to meet Mr. Montgomery soon in another 
field, or, if he persist in this field, we recommend him 
caution and time; the reader must have perceived 
already that' we are not among his decriers. He has 
written some portions of poetry possessing strong and 
indisputable claims to admiration ; he is yet far from a 
great poet — but he may become one, and that is in it- 
self a praise which may reconcile the true minstrel to 
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much blame, and a destiny well worthy the deyotion of 
time, care, and labour to accomplish. 

Perhaps the poetry of the day most suited to religious 
subjects is to be found in the rich verse of Mrs. He- 
mans : there is a fine organ-tone in the swell of her 
stately line — a cathedral loftiness and solemnity in her 
general thought, which render her muse peculiarly 
adapted to the serious and august strains that belong to^ 
human worship. And there is in her a certain soft and 
tender spirit which would free religious effusion from 
the ascetic and small bigotry which so frequently mars 
its music. There is always something ofiensive in reli^ 
[ious poetry when you see the devotion, but not the 
tnevolence — when the religion grows harsh and fierce^ 
and you recognise the sectarian in the worshipper. It 
is this which, we confess^ displeases us frequently in 
Cowper himself, the most popular of our devotional 
poets, and the more, because in him the bigotry is nevrar 
majestic, and the rebuke sounds not with the dread 
ana warning grandeur which elevates the austerities of 
Youn^. In the one, we see the clergyman of the muses 
— ^in tne other, the apostle^ It is too much the custom 
with those classes, among which religious poetry chiefly 
circulates, to judge of the sacred spirit in proportion to 
the sanctity of the subject* But it is not unoften that 
the least deeply religious the mind of the poet, the 
more religious the theme, — and in many, the excess of 
veoeration alone prevents that tampering with the things 
of holiness, which the irreverent seize with the most 
familiar indifference. It is this attention to the out- 
ward seeming of the theme, and carelessness of the 
pervading spirit, in our religious poets, which remind 
us of that Dosiades- who also wrote sacred poetry, not 
caring whether the verses were worthy of the gods, so 
fonc as they were written out in the shape of an allar. 
In tact, whatever be the theme of the poet, there is no 
want of veneration in the true poetical character. No 
man can work out a great ideal, who does not habitu- 
ally look upward ; the desire to seek out the high — the 
lovely — the wondrous, is, in fact, to feel the twin incli- 
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nations, to admire and to revere. Perhaps the world 
never produced a great poet in whom this sentiment of 
veneration was not largely developed. But the senti- 
ment is exceedingly complex, and manifests itself in a 
variety of shapes ; we must be careful how we con- 
found the sentiment of veneration with the sentiment of 
religion. Religion is but one branch of veneration. In 
some minds the reverential habit betrays itself in dim 
and superstitious affection for the antique. Old cus- 
toms, and by-gone laws, have for them a religion 
of their own ; the dreary legend — the monumental ruin 
awake the deepest source of their interest ; they are the 
brooders over the past, and their worship lies amidst 
the Gk>thic aisles and desolate arches of tradition. It 
is in this channel that the great author of Marmion 
and Ivanhoe mainly and palpably developes the ruling 
organ of his tribe. It is this which poured the pale 
moonlight over the gray ruins of Melrose — which raised 
the shadowy superstitions that thrill the heart in the 
tale of the Lord of Ravensworth — which conjured up 
the swart form of Bois de Guilbert — which drew prt)- 
phecy from the wan stars on the heights of Ellangowan 
— which raised the warning wraith to the bold eye of 
Mac Ivor,: — and once more filled the heaths of Scot- 
land with the mailed chivalrie of Flodden. 

In minds differently constituted,, it mingles with this 
lingering passion for the past, an aspiration after the 
pure — the spiritual — the high in morals. It wraps the 
mind in a golden Platonism, and bows its worship be- 
fore the beauty of the Ideal Good. Thus did the sen- 
timent display itself in the transparent majesty of Mil- 
ton ; and at this day in the patriarchal tenderness of 
Wordsworth — a rare and holy effect of veneration, 
which the passions are the most opposed to, and which 
is usually coupled with a deep and bright philosophy. 
This is the prevalent shape in which the reverential 
faculty displays itself amongst the poets of Germany ; 
and it constantly breaks forth amidst the fire and energy 
of Schiller, as well as the elaborate tranquillity of Gothe. 
More passionate — yet less earnest, less profound, and 
less removed from the grasp of soci^ it\\o\\>afia--''^^ 
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same reverence for the ideal of virtue — the To Kalon of 
morality — influenced the rich diction of Rousseau— • 

fave a confused morality to De Stael — elevates the 
nightly soul of Chateaubriand — and made itself a Gre- 
cian temple in the restless genius of Shelley. In the 
last especially, the Platonic veneration for the good — 
that fluent and governing spirit of beauty which glides, 
harmonizing, through the universe — is especially to be 
marked ; and the same rash being, that entangled in a 
maze of the most incomprehensible metaphysics that 
ever man spun round his own reason, dared to deny the 
Deity — seems never to have escaped the absorbing 
thirst to worship— to adore — to dissolve away before 
the light of the divine attributes of which the nature of 
the Deity is composed. 

In dispositions of a lower nature, the habit of venera- 
tion displays itself in the respect for names and titles — 
the ceremonies and pomps of a court. This, in all ages, 
has been the common weakness of poets ; it has been 
constantly satirized, but we have never seen it traced to 
what we consider its right source. This attaches the 
poet to kings and kaisers — this makes him flatter, and 
yet be in hrs flattery sincere — this chains Horace to his 
Maecenas, and devotes the creator of the ^neid to Augus- 
tus — this makes Waller and Dryden the alternate syco- 
phants of a Cromwell and a Stuart — this 'bowed the 
stubborn sense of Johnson to revere a lord, and smoothed 
the grin of Voltaire when he wrote on the lives of kings, 
and boasted that he was gentleman to Louis the Rf- 
teenth. In Voltaire — the skeptic, the leveller, the arch- 
abaser of human pride— the close observer may yet dis- 
cover the sentiment of reverence largely, but always er- 
ratically, developed. What God is to the religious, 
glory was to him. The great, the splendid, never failed 
to dazzle his eagle eyes. All the subjects of his tra- 
gedies betray the influence that pomp held over him ; 
the magnificent Mahomet — the superb Merope — the 
noble Zaire ! — his soul walks only in courts — ^his very 
tales are about kings — and nothing is more amosing 
than the rage he indulges when any ** Impertineni/^ who 
|ias not lived with \Vie ^tQ^\> nqcvVox^ v^ tnitnxe them. 
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In short, look ta the poetical character, however mo- 
dified, and the leading feature is that of veneration. 
The ideal — the visionary — the yearning — are all ema- 
nations from this principle — the vague internal impress 
of something great and high, *' abdve the visible diurnal 
sphere." It is this 

that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance. 
Delightedly it dwells 'mong fays, and talismans, 
And spirits ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being itself divine. 
The intelligible forms bf ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion. 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty. 

It follows not, therefore, that the religious poet has 
most strongly within him the governing source of re- 
ligion itself — the love — the worship — and the awe — 
which belong to the word revere. And Shakspeare — 
in whom veneration is unceasingly pre-eminent — in- 
dulges less of what in the daily sense is termed " religious" 
feeling than almost any English writer equally volumi- 
nous. But easy indeed is it to trace the sacred shadow 
that rested on that vast mind ; and dull must be the sec- 
tarian who would trace more of the supernatural awe — 
religion in its large sense — in Blair's poem of the Grave, 
or Addison's Hymn on Providence, than m the gloom of 
Hamlet or the dreary grandeur of Macbeth. 

In that poetry, however, more especially and com- 
monly called religious, — poetry devoted to the praise 
and worship of the Deity, to the triumphs of revelation, 
the conditions of human life, the prospect of the grave, 
and the victory over death, England is peculiarly rich. 
It may, however^ be observed, that many of our most 
beautiful writings of this class are but little known,, and 
among the neglected fragments of our earliest poets lies 
the music of some of the purest, the tenderest, the most 
solemn out-breathings of a religious heart. The habits 
and manners indulged by the poets of our ancestry were 
indeed especially suited to that soft and solitary contem- 
plation wtiich 18 the nurse of tho teWgkOua «5\tv\- Twsi 
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quiet of the country life, the early rising, what time 
"the great sun begins his state" — the then thinly peo- 
pled greens and hollows, the frequent bell of the old 
church service, the Gothic spire, and dim aisle — so cre- 
ative, in the soul, of the shadowy, the aspiring, and the 
indefinite — ^the very fashion of the houses, with the long 
fear-provoking gallery, and the gloomy room with its 
deep-sunk windows — the private chapel to the baronial 
house, the quaint dial on the smooth green, with its im- 
pressive motto — were all subservient to that grave and 
visioned mood in which the moral thought of this life, 
and fore-dream of the next, steal with a luxurious me- 
lancholy over the heart. These lesser and more subtle 
causes aided the main reasons, viz. the yet scarce-con- 
quered influence of the monastic spirit, and the paucity 
of lighter literature, in tinging with a reKgious dye the 
writings of our more tender and contemplative authors, 
from the reign of Elizabeth to that of Charles the Se- 
cond. Nor in verse alone is this noticeable; the reli- 
gious spirit deeply impregnates the majestic prose of 
that period; an order of prose, be it said, immeasurably 
above that which has succeeded it ; and it is with a sort 
of wonder that we remember how often we are gravely 
told that Addison and Steele were the improvers, in- 
stead of being, as they assuredly were, the arch corrup- 
tors of the pomp and buskined solemnity of the natural 
English tongue. There is something indeed in the lace 
and ruffles of that French style which the reign of Anne 
introduced, both in our verse and prose, eminently hos- 
tile to the religious spirit which, naturally venturous and 
unrestrained, moves with the air of an Abb6 through 
the clipped little periods, all shorn and precise, which 
the writings of the Spectator brought into fashion. 

The dim and the vast are the necessary elements of 
the poetical religious feeling. It expands in proportion 
as it recedes into the Far Eld. The starred Chaldsea— 
the giant palaces of Babylon — as arch upon arch they 
grew of late on our great painter's dreams — the legen- 
dary Nile — ^the mysterious Egypt — the burning silence 
of the ancestral Ind ;— or on the opposite pole, the still 
nights of the North, mVVi VVa^wxCvi ^vwtw and rushing 
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wave — the black forests of the old German race, path- 
less and scarce penetrated, all nurture and educe the 
thoughts which wrap poetry in august superstition^. 
Take antiquity from religion, and you make it prose. 
Its poetry is a temple through which you pass at once 
from the past into the future ; it has no present ! Wrapped 
in its sacred and awful dreams, the soul forgets itself, 
egotism vanishes in the sense of the universal — the eter- 
nal. We have no identity save with the great whole ; 
or if for one moment we wake to our own cabined and 
minute existence, it is as Milton wakes in the openings 
of his mighty poem, with an overborne and hushed 
sense of loneliness, with a sentiment of corporeal pain> 
with a recollection of fleshly ills, with a rushing and so- 
lemn desire again to escape from earth, and *' draw em- 
pyreal air.*' This is the true spirit of religious poetry.. 
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There are few persons mixing generally with the 
world, who did not know something of the supposed 
author (Prince Piickler Muskau) of these volumes, 
during his stay in this country. We remember that it 
was a great dispute at the time, whether or not he was 
" clever;" that dispute this work will, we think, effectually 
set at rest ; other questions respecting himself, the prince 
still leaves undetermined. We do not find the book, 
indeed, deserving of any high eulogium ; and Gothe's 
opinion, prefixed by the very able translator to his ver- 
sion of the tour, must be received with some suspicion 
and reserve. For Gothe is warmly {too warmly were 
impossible,) panegyrized throughout the work, and that 
illustrious author is known to share the weakness of his 
no illustrious contemporary of Scotland, and to be 
a little unduly aflfected with respect for those exter- 
nal titles and appliances which the writer of the tour 
brings in addition to his Uterary claims to attention. 
Yet, without being very acute, or very profound, or 
very original, or even amusing, the author before 
us, possesses, nevertheless, a sufficient combination 
of all those qualities to make his work (accuracy 
apart) one of the best sketch books of travel that late 
years have produced. Certain it is, however, that no 
class of literature is more rarely found in any degree of 

* Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in the years 1838 and 18S9; 
by a German prince. 
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excellence, than travels. Few possesses the art, the 
greatest art perhaps, of letters, and the greatest proof 
of a truly deep and inquiring mind ; which distinguishes 
by a brilliant and unerring instinct the light from the fri- 
volous, and the heavy from the profound. And this is 
exactly the art which the tourist or the traveller ought 
the most eminently to possess. Generally in the fami- 
liar part of this class of writings, we are regaled with 
all that the traveller ate and drank, called in to admire 
or to condole with his eggs and his ham, his beef and 
his pudding, his want of sleep and his bad digestion ; he 
tells us whether his head reposes upon one pillow or two, 
and is exceedingly diffuse upon the quantity of water 
the chambermaid leaves in his jug. In the graver por- 
tion, we have descriptions of foundries and machines ; 
statistics that would be extremely delusive, if they were 
not wholly unreadable, and political discussions between 
the inquisitive traveller and some stray gentleman on 
the road, who thinks it kind and hospitable to inoculate 
the foreigner with as much of his own ignorance as he 
can conveniently dispense with. Our present traveller 
is not very free from the former error. He is some- 
times garrulously revelant of the mysteries of his appe- 
tite ; he condescends to inform us of the surprise he 
created in the black-haired damsel, by his pertinacity 
on mutton ; and to make us partners of his grief, when 
instead of the anticipated varieties of fish, he is doomed 
to the monotony of "the eternal chop:" but these little 
frivoHties we were willing to pardon in a man observant 
and reflective, and as to the other and graver fault of 
mistaking lead for the most valuable of metals, and 
dosing us with dulness for the pleasure of appearing 
sage ; we yet more cheerfully and far more justly, ac- 
quit him. But our tourist is one whose observations 
we must warn our readers to take with distrust. His 
criticisms on individuals are not very graphic, and often 
not very faithful ; and upon the mass in general, though 
he is pretty accurate when he speaks of the higher 
classes, he is utterly out when he descends to the lower. 
For instance, speaking of the latter in page 4, vol. I. he 
tdls us that — 
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** The distress coosists in this: that the people, instead of haYmg 
three or foor meals a day, with tea, cold meat, bread and butter, beef- 
steaks, or roast meat, were now obliged to content themselves with iwot 
consisting only of meat and potatoes.** 

And a little afterwards, he adds, that — 

**So intractable and obstinate are the English common people ren* 
dered by their universal comfort, and the certainty of obtaining em* 
ployment if they vigoroasly seek it.*' 

Now, unfortunately, all of us who have lived in the 
rural districts, and know how far nine and ten shillings 
go in this country of indirect taxation, and how oAen, 
K)r want of employment, our labourers, in the prime of 
life come to the parish, could contradict our visiter in 
this flourishing description of rural sturdiness and over* 
flow of comfort. " Two meals of meat and potatoes !" 
Why, in few parts of the country does the peasant see 
meat on his trencher more than once, or at most, twice 
a-week. Tliis mistake our noble visiter resolutely per- 
severes in, and very complacently reiterates ; although 
when he Comes into Wales, where for the first time he 
seems to make himself practically acquainted with any 
part of our peasantry, he amuses himself by a poetical 
picture of a miserable ruinous hut, in the midst of which 
sat an old woman spinning in silence, while some naked 
children lay on the ground, gnawing dry crusts of bread. 
This, however, our German, who is excessively senti* 
mental, does not think fit to consider any draw-back to 
that charming portrait of " meat and potatoes " which 
he favoured us with at first. Neither, perhaps, is 
our philosophising itinerant much more near to the 
mark, when in page 146, vol. I. he assures us, with a 
sententious positiveness that savours of experience, that 
the Welsh country girls are as " chaste as vestals." 
We must warn the princely pedestrian, — who, by the 
way, as he afterwards informs us, is, by a damsel of no 
high degree, (yet a favourite withal in an honest way,) 
mistaken for a Jew, — not to believe that his own for* 
tune, in these matters, is an infallible characteristic of 
national incorruptibility, and we will civilly remind 
him, since he is lOud o\ mot^l ^etry, of those lines in 
the Cinna. 
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** L*Ezemp1e soavent n'est qu'an miroir trompeur 
Quelqae fois I'un se brise ott l*autre s'est buuv6.*' 

His unresting highness very soon arrives in Ireland. 
He sees a portrait of Burke, which, he assures us, 
" announces the orator who never glossed over his own 
interest with affected enthusiasm for others." Unhap- 
pily for the fidelity of the portrait, there never was any 
man who more, in his writings and speeches, affected 
enthusiasm for others, than the original, and who being 
more fervently guided by his passions, was less influ- 
enced by his interests. This is a trivial inaccuracy, 
but it shows one of two things, either that our prince 
had never read Burke, or that he read him with a curi- 
ous infelicity. In general, it is better even for a tra- 
veller in Ireland, to know what he is talking about 
We pass over another little criticism, equally rapid and 
sweeping, in which we are told that "Byron is our 
second poet, (for after Shakspeare the palm is surely 
his:'*) by informing Prince Piickler Muskau, that in 
English literature, there is yet extant one John M iUon, 
whom we are not quite disposed to see thus suddenly 
thrust down — will his highness tell us to what grade of 
celebrity ? 

Passing from the critic to the statesman, our tourist, 
(in page 305, vol. I. of his work,) who is very much 
displeased with the ignorance of Germans about our 
political situation, obligingly enlightens them with the 
intelligence, that ''in Kngland, almost the whole soil 
belongs either to the^overnment, the church, or the ppw- 
erful aristocracy." This is something like the man who, 
never having been out of Stony Stratford, and being 
asked which were the chief cities of England, replied, 
« London, York, and Stony Stratford." What Stony 
Stratford is in comparison to York and London, the 
property of soil vested in government is to that vested 
in the church and the aristocracy. This is a blunder 
of somewhat a serious description, for to a German 
reader, it must convey a notion of the power of our 
government wholly distinct from the truth. In the same 
page occurs, however, an acute and just remark. — 

VOL* i0''^28 
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•«TlMt cootnets of leues, in tUi eooalrf so eaeeefin^ 
obrUte mao j of the meooreaieoen of tlw dktribatkm of landed ff 
peitj, without diminiihiog its gnat utility to the state.** 



In page 25, voL II. our iDgenioos traveller 
away by his lively faDcy, tells us a sad story of an Irish 

Lord K , who calls on a Mr. F , at six o'clock 

in the moming, when he was in bed, and, ** in p^ect 
coolness/' blows out his brains. 

On narrating this fact, (his highness is great in a 
story !) which happened in Ireland, and in the worst of 
Irish times, the accomplished tourist draws the foDow- 
ing inference : — 

*• The seqael proves bow ligrhUj the kws set on great men in Eas* 
Itnd, when there is not a still greater who has an interest in patting 

them in force. Lord K was indeed brought to trial ; bat as be bad 

taken good care to arrange the affair with the only two witnesses, and 
to get them oat of the waj, he was aoqaitted for want of evidenee. 
No man in England can be tried twice for the same offence ; so that 
from this moment, in spite of the perfect notoriety of the mnrder, ill 
danger to the murderer was at an end.** 

Now, in the first place, this said murder did not, as 
we have seen, happen in England ; and, secondly, if it 
had, the laws would not have been to blame ; the wit- 
nesses went out of the way, and the law does not hang 
a man without witnesses ; it was, therefore, not from 
remitting the law, but from adhering to it, that Lord 

K escaped. Well, but his highness has not half 

done with Lord K yet; for he goes on 'to tell os 

that this same Lord K 's eld^t son had married 

while yet a minor in Sicily — had silready three children 
by her, &c., when he receives a most affectionate 
invitation from his father to return to Ireland. He 
does so ; and his worthy sire employs all his influence 
to get the marriage annulled — succeeds, the son marries 
again, a rich heiress, and diverts himself, after his fe- 
ther*s death, by going to law with his mother. Here- 
upon our sagacious prince, who is particularly fond of 
clenching his narratives with an instructive iseiMrk, 
'exclaims : — 
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^ *• Here is a picture of the mfumers of the great and noble of the 
eighteenth century !** 

An observer of higher merit than Gotfae's protegS, 
instead of this enthusiastic exclamation, would have 
added after his story, that these Irish " manners " were 
to be carefully distinguished from the English, and not 
have suffered Germany to suppose, by calling an ano- 
maly a picture, that we amused ourselves in the eigh- 
teenth century with shooting gentlemen in bed before 
breakfast — getting rid of , the hangqnan — marrying 
young women in Sicily in order to repudiate them — 
and making fierce law on our mothers when we had no 

f)leasanter sin in contemplation. We pass over some 
ittle errors, which betray, however, either an inexact or 
a credulous mind ; such as the information he gives us 
as to the salary of the Irish Viceroy, and the exagge- 
rating assurance that Mr. Beckford paid fifty guineas a 
week to the owner of a nursery garden, for permission 
to gather what flowers he liked* — we will only content 
ourselves with observing, that the following anecdote is 
not "a characteristic trait of England," as^ our viva- 
cious tourist is pleased to inf6rm(Us:— 

** The (mail) coachman who drove na had lost two handred pounds 
in this same unlacky match, (a boxing-match,) and only laughed at it, 
giving us significantly to understand that he should soon find another dupe, 
who should pay it him back with interest. What advances most ' the 
niarch of intellect ' make on the Continent befoce the postilions of the 
Prince of Tour and Taxis, or the Eilwagen drivers of the Herr von 
Nagler, will be able to lay such bets with their passengers I**^ 

Now would not all this give the German people to 
understand that our mail-coachman were in the habit 
of betting two hundred pounds upon boxing-matches ; 

* We would lay a wager that we could reckon up in these two thin 
volumes, at least a hundred mistakes of one sort or the other. Not 
even a church is described but there are half a dozen errors in the de« 
scription, — not even an anecdote recited, but there are so many exag- 
'gerat|ons that the anecdote is suddenly swelled into a romance ; a^l 
yet^ with all this amplitude of error, we repeat that Prince Pttckler 
Aluskau has {jaeeuraey apart l) made his work one of the best sketch- 
books of travel that has lately appeared. In what a delightful state 
then must be that daea of literature ! 
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an accidental occurrence, if indeed, as is most proba- 
ble, the coachman was not hoaxing the ^* fonen gem- 
men," is not, allow us to suggest to your highness, '' a 
characteristic trait." 

The two principal portraits which the tourist has 
afforded us — for though he professes in his title-pages to 
give us anecdotes of " distinguished public characters,** 
he is exceedingly sparing in his selection — are both 
Irish. O'Connell is one, and Lady Morgan the other. 
There is some, but not a very strong likeness, between 
the portraits and the originals. The prince insists a 
good deal upon O'Connell's " martial" appearance, and 
assures us that he looks more like a general of Napo- 
leon's than a Dublin advocate. We confess we see no- 
thing military in the person or air of the remarkable 
man hq speaks of, unless it be reserved for military men 
alone to possess a fine chest, and six feet of stature. 
Nor dp we think that any thing whatsoever in O'Con- 
nelPs msmner testifies " his, very high opinion of him- 
self." On the contrary, we have met with few men 
(and this is a general remark,) who, having played a 
prominent part in. the world's. drama, are in common 
intercourse so little egotistical or assuming. The great 
characteristics of O'Connell's manner are the peculiar 
and winning softness — the good natured ease — and the 
power of conciliation which it possesses — and which, 
it must be confessed, differ widely from the notions a 
stranger would form of the wild and tumultuous agitator. 
Of course we speak of the ordinary bearing; when the 
passions are once aroused, all conventional formalities 
and external manners bend before the stormy inspira- 
tion. Our traveller, however, does justice to O'Con- 
nell's remarkable freedom from bigotry, and general 
toleration of opposing opinions in religion. No man in 
the House of Commons utters sentiments of more en- 
larged. and liberal Christianity; and this is the more 
singular, for in politics the member for Clare is any 
thing but a philosopher : it is always the common-place 
of the argument he especially loves to seize ; and one 
cause of, his oratorical success is, that though he is an 
excellent repUer, he \s uevet ^ ^wbile reasoner. The 
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piliiQe attonda the catholic aioociatioiiy and hears CVCoo- 
nell and Shield but gives us no clear notion, nor even 
attempts it, of the peculiar characteristics of either. 
The fact is, that our writer is more graphic in cop}dng 
inanimate nature, than in describing persons. He paints 
landscapes well, and portraits indifferently. His re- 
marks on Lady Morgan we shall notice hereafter. We 
have said thus much of his defects, because the book 
has been far too indiscriminately praised — because it 
will receive from the rank of the traveller, the nature 
of the travels, and in spite of its faults, its counter-ba- 
lancii^ merits, a pretty general perusal ; and because 
we think it right tnat not only in England, but also in 
Germany, where this periodical has some circulation, 
and, please Gk>d ! that the circulation shall be yet more 
general, the observations of our visiter should be con- 
sidered rather as designed to entertain, than calculated 
to instruct The merits of the tourist consist in a vivid 
eye for scenery, and an eloquent vein of description ; 
an agreeble and sententious faculty of remark, of which 
we shall give samples, — and a fine, healthy, cheerful 
tone of mind, which compensates for a thousand faults, 
and betokens one of the most valuable properties of 
temper with which a traveller can commence his re- 
searches. We now subjoin some passages which, be- 
side their recommendation of brevity, appear to us 
among the best and most characteristic traits of the 
author's powers of observation. 

** Never bad woman a sweeter * temper ;* this word is like * gentle,* 
ontranalatable. Onlj the nation which invented * eoatfaft* was capable 
of oonceivnf * good temper,* for * gottd temper ' ia to the noralt what 
* comfort ' is to the physical man.** 

** With 'gentleness ' in his own character, * comfort' in his house, 
and ' good temper * in his wife, the earthlj feUcitj of man is complete.** 

** 6och acqnaiotancesfaips (of a day) I like ; they leave no time fiir 
disiemWng ; ignorant of each other's social r elatio ns , each valoes is 
tha other Mily the man.** 

** The love of music in England is a mere affiiir of (ashion. There 
it no nation in Europe which pajs BMsie better, or nadorstaads it 
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ble grace and delicacy of expression, the other of some 
depth aud much trnth^ 

** They (tbe stars) are the characters by which God has from iH 
time spoken^ to the. soul of man ^ and yet J. have thought not of those 
heavenly lights, so . long as the. earthly ones sparkled before me. Bit 
thn^ is it ever, when earth fur^takes as we seek heaven.'* 

** Politics, in the highest signification of the word, is the religion of 
modem times. Should crusades now be undertaken, that alone wooM 
be the object. The notion of representative chaml^rs has now-a-days 
a more electric effect than that of a ruling church,**' 

So much for our German visiter. Let us now look 
to ourselves ; let us English men and women reap what- 
ever good we can collect from the observations of 
others. What in our manners, what ii]i our character 
seems ridiculous, or unamiable; let us examine well 
whether it be deserved. It is for these useful lessons 
that we have chiefly singled out this work for review. 
In the first place, dear countrywomen, our tourist does 
not think the better of you for those airs of prudery 
and reserve whi^h it pleases you to assume. He draws 
a contrast between you and the Irishwomen> rather to 
the advantage of the latter. Now we know there is 
not a creature in the world like an Englishwoman. 
But we think with our tourist, that she has much to 
learn from the sparkle — the grace — ^the warm, yet not 
forward vivacity of her " Sister of Erin." An English- 
woman is always so singularly afraid of showing her 
heart. Believe us, dear countrywomen, there is no im- 
modesty in good dispositions, and no indecorum in gene- 
rous impulses ! 

The traveller also notes in us that miserable want of 
a vigorous independence in opinion, which undoubtedly 
contaminates and degrades our national character, and 
is at once the cause of fashion and its consequence. 
" An Englishman," says he justly, " is much less guided 
bv his own observation than is generally imaging ; he 
always attaches himself to some party, with whose 
eyes he sees." Hence, as the tourist remarks in the 
same part of his work, " character means (in a country 
where appearance has more weight than in any other) 
not the result or sum o( ^. tcAii'^ \!cvoral and intellectual 
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qualities, but his repuiationJ^ That is to say, that we 
think well or ill of a person, not from what he is, but 
from what is said of him. We, ourself, the writer of 
the present article, in other places than this, have con- 
stantly dinned this truth into our countrymen's ears — 
we hope with some success; and now that they see 
how much it not only tends to diminish their respecta- 
bility in the eyes of foreigners, but also to belie that 
fancied sturdy, manly character of which they effect 
to be proud; perhaps they will begin seriously and 
earnestly to judge for themselves — not seek to know 
what Mr. So-and-so says of a book, or Lady Such-a- 
one of a person — but out with the truth, and shame the 
devil " Fashion I" Our tourist also observes on the 
mechanical nature of' our religion, and says, very justly, 
that with us it is not a matter of feeling but of "good taste." 
We think it mauvias ton to affect the deist, and in the 
words of the author, " we regard a man who neglects 
church, just in the same light as one who eats fish with 
a knife.'** Here, as men deem it insincerity, and women 
indelicacy, to show affection, so both sexes unite in deem- 
ing it hypocrisy to be fervent. We are a regular peo- 
ple, not a devout one. But what in 1828 and 29 espe- 
cially and most justly offended our traveller, was our 
universal and sickening reverence for aristocracy. Let 
him come among us now — that reverence has of a sud- 
den darkened into a deep and vindictive anger — Why? 

* In the same page is a hint to the novelists of ** fashionable life." 
The German noble sneers, as he well may, at our English horror in 
seeing a ft)reign ambassador put, in enting, his knife in his mouth. 
Now really thorough-bred people never regard these minutiee of the 
table, in which, according to some writers, they are supposed **to dwell 
in decencies for ever." The " yes and no ** of Lord Normandy (now 
Lord Mulgrave) is perhaps the best and most faithful picture of ** good 
society ** which our circulating libraries afford. Lord Mulgrave, be- 
sides being a very clever man, is likely to be an excellent judge of the 
habits and train of thought existent in the circle he describes and in 
which he himself is not only a nobleman, but an influential and dia- 
tinguished person; and we were the more particularly pleased to per- 
ceive that in that novel he strikes dumb the Lackey school, and makes 
his ** fine gentleman " scorn all the little vulgarities of convention — 
take ale at his pleasure, and publicly connect himself with cheese. 
The fact is, that the great proof of the true gentleman in all countriei 
and in all grades of life, is indbpendemckI 
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o^-my Lords WhanchSe and H ar io w b y , we caS on 
yoa to answer the qoestioD. Good Hea^eDs, how ioh 
pmdeot, how mad most be that nobUi^, who with tfat 
afl^Uoo of a people, erea to meaimessy deeply rootod 
in the merest externals of aristocracy, can yet in two 
years, by opposing the free vent of— what? why, of 
opinions hitherto so remarkaUy, so servilely inclined 
iawards hereditary distinctions— convert that affection 
into hate. Political suicides are of firequent occurrenoe ; 
but we never knew one in which the ncn compos wmm* 
tis was so unhappily manifest. And now, in c<HicIa- 
sion, one word to our literary brethren. The tourist 
has the greatest desire to see Lady Morgan — he has a 
warm prepossession in her favour — he has a high ad< 
miration for her works, — be is disappointed, he is dis- 
pleased, and the authoress in his pages is rendered any 
thing but respectable and dignified. Why is this 7 Not 
because she is dull, nor uniotellectual. — ^No ! nor be- 
cause she is vain of her writings, which any man of 
the world readily forgives in an author, from the greatest 
to the least of all the tribe ; but because she has fine 
names in her mouth — because she babbles about Ai- 
mack's and fashion — because she likes the tourist for 
being a prince — because having literary claims to be 
respected, she has no proper respect for herself. We 
could wish this may be a lesson to Lady Morgan, for 
we confess we like her in spite of all this absurdity — 
and in spite of what is yet worse, the miserable — 
what shall we say ? — taste, of advertising the doctrines 
of materialism — doctrines, of which she is no more 
capable of forming a single right notion, than we are 
of analyzing the music of the spheres; we like her for 
a certain vivid good humour — a cheerful courage — a 
natural acuteness, which, if they were but ordinarily 
free from affectation, would alone make her a delight- 
ful and irresistible writer. We fear indeed, that to her, 
lessons of this sort come too late. We fear that to all 
of the old school of authors, to *** — **** — to all (ex- 
cept Campbell, perhaps, who, take him altogether, is a 
noble fellow, and that's the truth of it,) this mouth- 
worship of lords and ladies, and the barabarah of great 
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names will continue to the end of the chapter; that 
they all in their hearts agree with the vile sentiment of 
Johnson — that the praise of a^eat duke is pleasanter 
than that of a great writer. But there is a new race 
of literary men springing up — it is to them we would 
address — with them incorporate — ourselves. We are 
a great and powerful body, if we are just to our own 
natural and legitimate consequence — if we are animated 
by the noble and high ambition which belongs of right 
to our caste and our distinctions. It should be ours to 
give, not receive honour. What are Maecenases and 
Holland House to us? Literature can confer fame, 
and all she can obtain in return is a dinner. The ex- 
change is somewhat unequal. No ! by feeling our own 
strength and asserting our own dignity, we may, espe-r 
cially at this era of the world, raise the profession of 
letters to that proud estimation which it is entitled to 
claim. In France, literature is the road to power — be- 
cause in France it never deigns to be dependant. Liet 
us, in England, seek the same end, by clinging with all 
the strength and all the. honesty of our hearts, to the 
same means, 

B, E, 
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PRESENT STATE OP POETRY. 

POEMS OF HANT TEARS. BT SIOHABD KONKTON mLNBS. 

{For Privet Circulation. 183S.) 

That the power of poetry over the multitude of rea- 
ders has come to an abrupt pause, is, we fear, an ac- 
knowledged and incontestable fact. It is not only that 
there is an extreme reluctance in the public mind to 
look with fayour upon any new aspirants to the honours 
of the lyre and laurel, but the ancient masters of the 
art are treated with an almost equal neglect. The po- 
pularity of. writers of prose* especially Scott, has s^ved 
for a season to dislbdge poetry from the familiar post it 
once held by the social hearth, as well as in the student's 
closet Neither in criticism nor in conversation do verse 
and verse-makers form that general and welcome staple 
of discussion which they did some fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Like a once idolized beauty whose charms 
are faded, the Muse has retired into private life, and 
rails to indifferent ears against the fickleness of man- 
kind and the caprices of the world. The fact is, that 
each species of literature has its alternate fits of activity 
and torpor; it comes into fashion to-day and goes out 
of it to-morrow, and is liable to all the whims and 
crotchets of the popular taste ; — like other fashions, we 
shall find moreover that it is established in vogue by 
individuals, and with those individuals dies away till 
revived again by fresh dictators of the mode. 

The influence of the vast popularity enjoyed by Scott 
and Byron extended far beyond the immediate effect of 
their own works, — their poems brought poetry itsdf 
into familiar notice and hourly discussion. We went 
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back to the ancient writers for comparison with the 
merits of their successors ; we listened attentively to new 
aspirants, and sympathized with their emulation. Then 
it was that, far from concentrating our studies upon the 
two most popular authors (as vulgar critics believed,) 
we gave the most earnest consideration to all their pre- 
decessors and rivals in the art. Then it was that the 
Elizabethan authors received the most thoughtful and 
investigating criticism; then it was that Pope and his 
school were the most attentively canvassed and dis- 
cussed; then it was that Goethe and Schiller were at 
length separated from the herd of horror-writers, with 
whom they had previously been confounded, and to the 
great German wells of intellect and imagination came 
the wanderers of the £nchanted Wilderness: then was 
it that every poet of real genius found at once an audi- 
ence, — and the glory that surrounded Byron brought 
into light every foot-step that ventured into his domain. 
It may be doubted whether Moore would have been so 
popular, but for the universal attention which the authors 
of Marmion and Childe Harold had attracted towards 
poetry itself. It may be doubted whether Wordsworth 
would have been so intensely idolized by the few, or 
now so generally appreciated by the world, but for the 
indignation of his disciples at the more dazzling cele- 
brity of his contemporaries, and their earnest struggles, 
at a time when the public listened to their eloquence, 
even though half incredulous of its truth, to obtain for 
their master the station to which he aspired. In fact, 
poetry for some years engrossed a disproportionate and 
undue share of attention and discussion, and not till 
Byron had begun to outlive the personal interest which 
so long chained to his genius the heart of the public — 
while the rapid succession of the Waverly novels cre- 
ated a new literature, which to all the fascination of 
poetry united all the familiarity of prose, — did the fa- 
shion begin to pass away. Byron died, — and poetry, 
like the mistress of some eastern king whose career of 
despotism and pomp had closed, seemed sacrificed at . 
his tomb. When the multitude ceased to speak of Lord 
Byron, they ceased to talk about poetry \l«e.\{« &sicsek 
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his contemporaries, who in his lifetime would have re- 
ceived a ready hearing for their most careless measures, 
would now strike their harps and sound their cymbals 
to empty benches. Though Mr. Leigh Hunt might 
write a yet better poem than his charming " Rimini," 
we suspect it would not, in our time, pass through seven 
editions, or even three. Though Mr. Moore might in- 
troduce to the world another " Lalla Rookh," yet more 
dazzling than her predecessor, she would never fetch 
three thousand, guineas in the Book*Bazaar. Poetry has 
retired to her stronghold with her faithful few, and her 
empire, lately so vast, is parcelled out among a hundred 
Uttle principalities of prose. 

But we are not therefore, to suppose that the inspiration 
is over, or the vein dried up. The Muse is not dead, 
neither dock she sleep. They who listen may bear her 
voice in her immemorial .haunts; they who watch may 
mark the glory of her robes amidst the adoring votaries 
that still gather round her,-- 

** Where roam Corycian nymphs the ^lorioas mouDtam, 
And all melodious flows the old Castalian fbuntain."* 

It is not always when there is the greatest taste for 
poetry that her loftiest efforts are made. A taste for 
poetry is generally the prevalent imitation of fashion- 
able poets : — as the taste languishes, the mimicry sub- 
sides, and, after a pause, a new melody is invented, — a 
fresh school founded : and he who thus reawakens the 
world from its apathy becomes the progenitor of ano- 
ther race of listeners — the inventor of another string to 
the ever-varying lyre. 

But before the general taste for poetry is revived,.we 
must be enabled to trace the first signs and symptoms 
of a new school. The traces of the old one must be all 
worn away. The winter must have done its work be- 
fore we can welcome in the May. It is by a thousand 
small signs and indices invisible to the vulgar,. that we 
can trace the heralds and advent of an original and 

« 

* Soph. Antig. 
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master genios. Thus, after Pope and his followers were 
beconoe defunct and lifeless in their influence^ we saw, 
in the stn^gling and dim revival of the old national 
spirit of song, the germs of an excellence sure to ripen 
into brilliant and imperishable fruit. The publication of 
Percy's Ballads — the robust vigour and masculine ten- 
derness of Burns (the most purely poetical mind that 
Scotland ever produced) — the simple truthfulness of 
Cowper — the first sonnets of Bowles — the promising 
dawn of Coleridge ; even the distorted sentiment and 
extravagant horrors borrowed from the worst and 
wildest of the German poets and play writers, — all, to 
a discerning critic, must have foretold that a perfectly 
new world of art was in the process of construction. 
The very errors of taste and judgment — some of them 
bold and monstrous enough — which characterized the 
outbreak of the reforming spirit, had more of promise 
than the very excellence, trite and inanimate, which 
they superseded. The dross of the Delia Cruscan school, 
worthless as it was, might have been an index to a more 
discerning satirist than GifTord of the neighbourhood of 
a mine. But that small though sinewy intellect would 
have brained the butterflies that foretold the coming 
summer, only to revive the insects of the one departed! 
He could not extricate his taste from the narrow circle 
to which Pope had charmed and crippled it: and he 
was as dull to the real marvels wroudit by Scott as he 
was acute to the balderdash of Rosa Matilda. 

At present we confess that we can recognise no clear 
and definite symptoms of a second spring in poetry^ 
We fear we are only amidst the decay of autumn, and 
that the winter must have its day. The eyes of our rising 
generation are yet too much dazzled oy the lustre of 
their immediate predecessors ; they turn to a past too 
close to them for dispassionate survey, and their inspi- 
ration can be too distinctly traced to oracles with whose 
devices we have grown familiar. Their afiection for a 
shore so recently hallowed does not suffer them to put 
boldly out to sea. They may gather pearls and coral 
by the shoals, but they discover not tne untrodden re« 
gioDs that lie far away. 

VOL. I. — 29 
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It is remarkable that Scott, whose poetry at one time 
was so wonderfully popular, and so largely imitated, 
(and which we are convinced the world never will let 
die,) now affords no model for the ambition of our 
young poets. If we look through the mass of duode- 
cimos ^nd octavos, dedicated to '^ the thankless muse," 
we see little or nothing: of the imitation of Scott in style 
or spirit: it is as if " Marmion " and " Triermain " were 
things unborn. Byron, on the other hand, still retains 
a strong hold over the rising generation ; and we may 
hear the murmur of his deep tide of melody and solemn 
thought in almost every shell we pick up by the shores 
of song. But yet more apparent, naunting, and oppres- 
sive, appears the influence of Wordsworth and of Shel- 
ley. Perhaps of their imitation of Byron our new min* 
strels, are unconscious ; nor is there any accusation they 
will resent more loudly. But of the two last, they 
scarcely affect to conceal the influence ; and they are 
often as proud of their models as the disciples of Pytha- 
goras, who took cummin juice in order to attain the 
paleness of the master mystic, were of theirs. This 
preference is easily accounted for. Young men of 
genius are fond of the beauties which are not for the 
vulgar. Scott, in most qualities, and Byron in some 
(and those his greatest,) addressed feeUngs and thoughts 
common to a very wide rajige of readers, however 
varying their pursuits, however ordinary their under- 
standings. But Shelley and Wordsworth each address 
minds of philosophical or poetic temperament They 
are poets for the poet — not the minstrels of bower and 
hall. Their very faults have a charm to their worship- 
pers ; and the obscure, and even the conceited, appear 
to the latter but as veils thrown over beauties intended 
only for the initiated. They become intolerant in their 
faim; and if we cannot swallow every one of its articles, 
they consider us as infidels in beauty or dunces in art. 
All this will wear away by time; and Shelley and 
Wordsworth, to a more distant posterity, will become 
safe and admirable models, their blemishes being care- 
fully distinguished from their excellences. But, at pre- 
sent, it is otherwise ; and we fear that the mind of many 
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a true poet will be lastingly formed under trees bearing 
indeed golden fruit, but which cannot fail to draw a|py 
the nourishment and obstruct the light from the p* ts 
reared so immediately beneath their shadow. Without 
entering into the controversy whether Wordsworth and 
Shelley are poets of a higher order than Byron and 
Scott, — we will confess our belief that they are, at pre- 
sent, much more dangerous as models. The very popu- 
larity of the two former is a proof that they went the 
right way to the human heart : and there is in Scott a 
vigour and heartiness of purpose — a zest and rapture of 
inspiration, which have somewhat of the effect of the 
Demosthenian oratory — and warm and animate at once 
our fancy, our judgment, and our feelings : it is in this, 
his vitality, that Scott's master excellence as a model is 
to be found. It is as impossible for a true poet to read 
Scott, and not feel the poetic impulse strongly stirred 
and excited, — as for a true orator to read the " Oration 
on the Crown " and not feel braced and invigorated for 
the rostrum. While Scott's inspiration is thus conta- 
gious and effective, his faults, in poetry, are not we 
think, those that would be caught by a poet formed 
under different circumstances. Such a disciple is not 
likely to incur the same mannerism of metre^ unless, 
like Scott, he has imbued himself from childhood with 
the minstrelsy of ballads ; he is not likely to contract the 
same inadequate and meretricious notions of design, 
unless, like Scott, he has made it a part of his system to 
sacrifice at all times the philosophical to the picturesque.. 
The poet student may take the fire from that great Pro- 
metheus, without wishing to walk away with the hol- 
low cane that contained it. 

Byron is unquestionably a much more doubtful and 
dangerous model than Scott His marvellous eloquence 
of sentiment, which seems now to be philosophy — and 
now to be passion — and is not always either — has a 
fascination to which, as long as the world lasts, we be- 
lieve nine poets out of ten will yield, at one time or 
other, in their intellectual career. Practical life, with 
its social cares, its healthful struggles, and its stem ex- 
perience of wisdom and passion, will work ^-^^-^ ^fcfc 
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opiate — ^for those at least whom practical life will rear 
tojjj^e highest callings of the poet ; but still at that twi- 
V^m, age between youth and manhood, when imagina- 
tive minds are mostly haunted with certain melancholy^ 
and 

" Let their frail thoughts dally with false surmiae,** 

the dreamer of Childe Harold wiU be a congenial com- 
rade and a beloved friend — the dearer, perhaps, for the 
very sadness of his counsels. We grant that there is 
danger in Byron^s views of life — in his frequent want of 
that earnest truthfulness and that moral reality of cha- 
racter and creation which ought to be ever before the 
ambition of a man who feels the destinies of a poet ; 
but in Byron it is easy, after some experience of the 
worlds and some careful and studious discipline of the 
intellect, to separate the faults to be shunned from the 
merits to be conned. In his general styte, while his n>ere 
mannerism may be avoided, the student can discover 
secrets of the noblest art. Byron never over-adorns. 
His poems are not wholes, but the great passages in his 

Eoems are. In the middle of his descriptions, he never 
reaks off the effect by the undue glitter of individual 
lines. The passage itself fills you with a sense of com- 
pleteness; — you remember it entirely; — its effect becotnes 
an indelible association. This is entirely opposed to the 
style of Shelley, who, except in his "Cenci," has scarcely 
one passage complete in itself. Each line is a separate 
thought ; — the effect glitters on the eye till it acnes at 
the glare : it is the mirror broken into a thousand pieces ; 
and the representation it would give is rendered con- 
fused and phantasmagoric by the multiplication of the 
images. ^ 

We cannot imagine a worse model for a young poet 
of genius* who has allowed his admiration for Shelley 
to suffuse his whole mind, than that most dazzling poet. 
Nor is it onl^ this elaborate over -richness of every line^ 
^ that, while it captivates, perverts the taste, to which 
we object in Shelley; it is an utter want of that mascu- 
line and robust simplicity which should distinguish the 
poet whom we set beCoxe u-a «ls ^ tcvc>^^, ^n^\jl va. his 
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richest robes, and when soaring to the highest heaven.. 
We must here make a distinction; — Shelley himself 
was one of the most genuine of mortals, and nis poetry 
is an honest reflex of his own nature, — ^why, then, is it 
not simple ? It is simple, and it is not simple ; — it is 
simple as regards himself, it is not simple as it is pre- 
sented to others. Shelley's heart was simple, his intel- 
lect was not He had filled his mind with the strangest 
systems of philosophy, the oddest compound of motley 
knowledge, the most neated, erratic, extravagant fancies 
that ever met together in a fervid and prolific imagina- 
tion. Where he sufiers his heart to speak to us, nouiing 
can be more beautifully simple, more eloquent of true 
feeling, and unaffected nobleness of emotion; but where 
his mind or his fancy only addresses us (that is, in by 
far the greater portion of his poetry,) his imagery is 
far-fetched, and his meaning elaborately obscure. To 
say that Shelley is an aflfectetf writer, would be unjust ; 
because what was most natural to that strange thinker 
and most fanciful idealist is often what to orcGnary per- 
sons may seem the least natural. His life, his thoughts, 
his habits, were all, like his poetry, out of the beaten 
track. Shelley himself is never, perhaps, affected ; but 
he who imitates Shelley is certain to contract affecta- 
tion : and, what fs remarkable, they who 

** Enamel with pied flowers bis thoughts of gold," 

invariably set before them his earliest and most vicious 
style and diction, and seem quite to forget how com- 
pletely, in his most natural and vigoroua poem of the 
" Cenci," he abandoned the poetry of words for the 
poetry of things. The mere plot of the ".Cenci" is to 
our taste inartistical, because revolting ; and the hero of 
the tragedy, the monster^father, is a creation that, if 
Shelley had lived longer and mixed more with men as 
they are, we believe he himself would have confessed to 
be a mere abstraction of ideal and imppssible wicked- 
ness. But the diction and dialogue of that colossal tem- 
ple of terror are sculptured out in the severest and most 
classical school of language ; — ^and Vvv^ \et«SNR.^<vstL \\* 

29* 
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this poem might, indeed, be, an admirable study to all 
who wish to observe how few are the flowers necessary 
to adorn the thyrsus of the inspiring god. But the 
** Prometheus Unbound," and "Alastor," and the 
^' Siege of Islam," attract a thousand moths by their 
glitter; while the "Cenci," like moon-light^ seems to 
them less luminous, from the very equality and difiusion 
of its lustre. 

The influence of Wordsworth is certainly far less 
likely to be deleterious than that of Shelley. His style 
in his graver pieces is more free from the dazzling 
faults of Shelley's ; and his ethics, if somewhat obscure, 
and rather suited for recluses and dreamers than for 
that practical life which we hold to be necessary in 
ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, to the full educa- 
tion, whether of a reasoner or a poet, are still exempt 
from the bewildering subtleties which, even in Shelley, 
are scarcely intelligible, and which, when re-echoed by 
imitators less profoundly versed in the old Greek sys- 
tems, from which they are deduced, become the very 
vocabulary of jargon. But yet we see, in the immediate 
influence of this most admirable poet, certain eflects it 
would be well to guard against. In the first place, it 
must be observed that the great sphere in which the 
music of Wordsworth is heard aloft, is the influence of 
nature upon man. He is eminently a metaphysical 
poet, — perhaps the greatest metaphysical poet the world 
ever saw ; and we are far from wishing that Words- 
worth himself should have departed from the peculiar 
province he has so sublimely appropriated to his genius. 
But we think that there are very few poets, indeed, for 
whom this province is the fittest land ; and we incline to 
doubt whether it be the natural and native air for poetry 
itself. We rather opine that Shakspeare is more ortho- 
dox in his creed, and more to be studied as a model. 
Shakspeare dealt little with the natural influences upon 
individual man, but most largely with social influences 
upon m^mkind. He is essentially the active poet, 
Wordsworth the passive. To arouse, not to allay the 
passions, was his ambition; to individualize emotions,*— 
to paint men in the matVeX-^V^^e, \iol va the hermitage, 
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— to embody the quidquid agttni in all its varieties and 
formS|-^to make the common-ptace and familiar poeti- 
cal, not by expatiating on their internal and mystic 
beauty, but by uniting tfom to stirring events and breath- 
ing passions, — this was the object and the art of Shak- 
speare. Phcebus forbid that we should say that all poets 
must seek the same paths to fame, or imitate the old for- 
malist of whom the ancient writer tells us, who would 
not suffer his bees to roam abroad for sweets, but cut 
their wings, and placed before them flowers of his own 
sagacious selection. We repeat, that we rejoice that 
Wordsworth is first in his line, rather than being second 
in Shakspeare's; but, since those who imitate Words- 
worth must be content to be second to their master, we 
think it allowable to state our opinion that for the vast 
majority of minds genuinely poetical, the art and school 
of Shakspeare will afford much safer models than those 
of Wordsworth, and will be Kkely to lead to more novel 
combinations and more valuable results. We will not 
raise the question, how far Wordsworth is right, as an 
artist, in his conceptions of the beautiful, as found in the 
Homely* We incline to agree with him, but we ^oubt 
much whether what is called his simple poetry fairly 
carries out his conceptions. We doubt if it be health- 
fully and practically simple — whether it b^ not rather 
the simplicity of a schoolman and idealist — of a man 
visibly stooping from his throne than a man moving 
easily, and at home, among tfie beings and things he 
visits — whether, like other great people, he is not over- 
condescending and over-familiar, when he shakes hands 
with the vulgar, or plays with the peurile. As a test of 
this doubt,, which we hazard with due diffidence, we 
wish that one of Wordsworth's implicit disciples would 
make an experiment. Let him read to an intelligent 
shepherd or intelligent child, we will not say a song by 
Burns, but a passage in the "Deserted Yillage," or one 
ofCowper's occasional poems, such as. that on ''His 
Mother's Picture," or even a description of scenery 
from " The Lady of the Lake," and then read to the 
same unbiassed critic Wordsworth^s " Peter Bell;'* — ask 
him which he considers the most nalut«\ wA ^^ xs^si^v 
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simple ; see which comes home the most to bis healthy 
uoderstanding and unadulterated feelings. We venture 
to conjecture that the listener will not decide in favour 
of " Peter Bell/' Yet such would be a fair critic of 
the genuine natural. Ekiucated and refining men rarely 
are judges of the natural. We need not be metaphysi- 
cians to know what is the simple language of homely 
truth. It was the over-refiners, not the children and 
the shepherds, who found simplicity in Theocritus. 

Now, in the most approved imitations of Wordsworth, 
we find the most noticeable aflfectation of the homeliness 
of their master, which perhaps indeed they find easier 
to attain than his ethereal and high-wrought sublimity. 
Where he lisps, they slobber ; and what is childish in 
him, is perfect babyism with thom. 

We have been led into these remarks by our very 
reverence for the Archimandrites, and our very hopes 
for the Neophytes. It is rarely the founders, it is the 
followers, that bring the school into disrepute. We 
should probably have had few decriers of Pope, if we 
had not had such an infinity of Popelings. Nor would 
men have grown tired of hearing Byron called the 
Great, if there had not been Byronic homunculi in every 
corner of the streets. We ostracise our Aristides, not 
for himself, but for the cuckoo cry of his idolaters. 

A few years since, a volume of poems of the greatest 
promise, and indeed of very exquisite performance, was 
published by Alfred and Charles Tennyson ; but their 
originality was defaced by strange and motley admix- 
tures of the subtlety of Shelley, and a pseudo-simplicity 
contracted from Wordsworth. Great would have been 
the praise due to our critics, had they warmly welcomed 
all that was excellent in these poems, but kindly and 
leniently pointed out the blemishes that deteriorated from 
their effect Instead of this, however, the blemishes 
were far more praised than the beauties ; and the 
affectations themselves were quoted in all the journals 
as the most exquisite flowers of fanciful invention. We 
trust, however, that these young poets will be more 
wise than their judges. Streams purify themselves by 
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running on,— especially those that come direct from 
Castaly. 

We have now to present to the reader poems of 
beauty equal to those we have just referred to — poems 
that sparkle with exquisite fancy, and are embuea with 
deep, honest, and healthful feeling. We have only to 
regret that, in phraseology and turns of expression, 
their author has not escaped the prevalent afiectation 
to which we have alluded. We make no doubt that 
he himself is unconscious of the sin of imitation ; let us 
rather call it the misfortune of infection. But from the 
midmost fountain of his delightful thoughts, there ever 
and anon springs up an unpleasant rememorance of other 
writers, wnich detracts from the gratification our taste 
would otherwise experience. Of this the reader will 
judge for himself; but making all allowance for such 
defect or drawback, we are sure that he will be sur- 
prised and delighted by such specimens of rare and 
admirable genius in a poet still extremely young, and 
known to the world at present in an arena usually held 
to be very uncongenial to similar exercises of the 
imagination.* 

We will comnience our extracts with, — 

"THE MEN OF OLD. 

" I know not that the men of old 

Were better than men now» 
Of heart more kind, of hand mote bold, 

Of more ingenooas brow ; 
I heed not those who pine for fbiee 

A ghost of Time to raise, 
A> if thej thus could check the coarse 

Of these appointed days. 

" Still is it true, and over true» 
That I delight to close 
This book of life self, wise and new» 
And let my thoughts repose 

* Mr. Milnes, the author uf the poems we allude to, is, v\ e believe, 
the son of a gentleman who, by a single speech, rose into a high 
parliamentary reputation, the prospects and honour of which lie almost 
as suddenly abandoned^ Mr. Milnes himself is an active and pro- 
roising Member of Parliament on the CoBservative side. The present 
is his first session. 
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On aD that humble happineM, 
The world has since foregone,— 

The dajlif bt of oonteDtedoeas 
That on those &ces shone! 



With rigrhts, though not too doselj scanned,. 

Eojojed, as far as known»-^ 
With will bj no rererse unmanned, — 

With pulse of even tone« — 
They from to-daj and from to-night 

Expected nothing more. 
Than yesterday and yesternight 

Had proffered them before. 



<^ To them was life a simple art 

Of duties to be done, 
A game where each man lock his part, 

A race where all must run ; 
A battle whose great scheme and scope 

They liitlc cared to know. 
Content, as men at arms, to cope 

Each with his fronting foe. 



^ Man now bis Virtue's diadem 

Puts on and proudly wears,—* 
Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them. 

Like instincts, unawares ; 
Blending their souls' sublimest needs 

With tasks of every day. 
They went about their gravest deeds. 

As noble boys at play. 



** And what if Nature's fearful wound 

They did not probe and bare. 
For that their spirits never swooned 

To watch the misery there, — 
For that their love but flowed more fast,. 

Their charities more free, 
Not conscious what mere drops they cast. 

Into the evil sea. 



**^A man's best things are nearest him. 

Lie close about his feet,. 
It is the distant and the dim 

That we are sick to greet: 
For flowers that grow our hands beneath 

We struggle and aspire, — 
Our heai;tB must die,, except they breathe 

The ait of fteah deavve. 



1 
% 
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** But, Brothers, who up Reason's hill 

Advance with hopeful cheer,-— 
O ! loiter not, those heights are chill, 

As chill as thej are clear ; 
And still restrain your haughty gaze. 

The loftier that ye go. 
Remembering distance leaves a haze 

On all that lies below.*' 



we 



From a beautiful poem called " The long-ago," 
extract the following stanzas: — 

**• On that deep*retiring shore 

Frequent pearls of beauty lie, 
Where the passion -waves of yore 

Fiercely beat and mounted high : 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 

Lose the bitter taste of wo; 
Nothing's altogether ill 

In the griefs of Long-ago. • 

^ Tombs where lonely love repiliest 

Ghastly tenements of tears, 
Wear the look of happy shrines 

Through the golden mist of years i 
Death to those who trust in good. 

Vindicates his hardest blow ; 
Oh ! we would not, if we could. 

Wake the sleep of Long-ago ! 

** Though the doom of swift decay 

Shocks the soul where life is strong, 
Though for frailer hearts the day 

Lingers sad and overlong, — 
Still the weight will find a leaven. 

Still the spoiler's hand is slow. 
While the Future has its Heaven, 

And the Past its Long-ago." 

The melodious rhythm of the stanzas we next quote, 
dispensing with the sweet accessaries of rhyme, is no 
less remarkable than the depth of the thought, which 
indeed appears to us expanded from a subtle reflection 
in Goethe. 

"ON MY BOYISH LETTERS. 

** Look at the leaves I gather up in trembling,—^ 
Little to see, and sere, and time-biftwastied ; 
But they are other than the tree taXk bear ilo#) 
For they are mine I 
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tt 



Deep at the tanrolt in an arched aea-eafe, 
Oat of the paat these antiqiiated foioea 
Fall on my heart's ear ; I moat listen to them, 
ror they are mine I 



" Whose is this hand that wlieresoe*er it wanders. 
Traces in light words thoughts that oome as lightly ? 
Who was the king of all this sonl-dominion ? 
I ? Was it mine ? 

** With what a healthful appetite of spirit. 
Sits he at life's inevitable banquet. 
Tasting delight in every thing before him ! 
Could this be mine r 

** See ! how he twists his coronals of fancy. 
Out of all blossoms, knowing not the poison,— 
How his young eye is mesht in the enchantment i 
And it was mine ! 

" What ! is this 1 7 — this miserable complex, 
Losing and gaining, only knit together 
By the* ever-bursting fibres of remembrance,-^ 
What ! is thU mine 7 

** Surely we are by feeling as by knowing^-^ 
Changing our hearts, our being changes with them ; 
Take them away, — these spectres of my boyhood. 
They are not mine.*' 

The foUowiDg verses to us seem full of the divine ex* 
aggeration that belongs to the youth and fancy of a 
real poet : — 

** Because, firom all that round Thee move, 
Planets of Beauty, Strength, and Grace, 

I am elected to Thy love. 
And have my home in Thy embrace, 

I wonder all men do not see 

The crown that Thou hast set on me. 

** Because, when prostrate at Thy feet. 

Thou didst emparadise my pain, — 
Because Thy heart on mine has beat. 

Thy head within my hands has lain, 
I am transfigured, by that sign, 
Into t being like to Thine. 
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*■ The mirror iVom its gldesy plain 

ReceiviDg Btill returns the light. 
And being generous of its gain, 

Augments the very solar might : 
What onreflected light woold be, 
Is just Thy spirit without me. 



** Thou art the flame, whose rising spire 
In the dark air sublimely sways, 

And I the tempest that swifl fire 
Gathers at first and then obeys : 

All that was Thine ere we were wed 

Have I by right inherited. 



«* Is life a stream ? Then from Thy hair 
One rose-bud on the current fell. 
And straight it turned to crystal there. 

As adamant immoveable : 
Its steadfast place shall know no more 
The sense of after and before. 



** Is life a plant ? The King of years 
To mine nor good nor ill can bring ; — 
Mine grows no more ; no more it fears 

Even the brushing of his wing : 
With sheathed scythe I see him go,— 
I have no flowers that he can mow.** 



Again — 



** My heart is freited full of love, 
As full as any argosy, 
With gems below and gems above. 
And ready for the open sea, 
For the wind is blowing summerly. 



** Full strings of nature's beaded pearl. 
Sweet tears ! composed in amorous ties ; 
And turkis.lockets, that no churl 
Hath fashioned out mechanic- wise,~- 
But all made up of thy blue eyes : 



** And girdles wove of subtle sound. 
And thoughts not trusted to the air. 
Of antique mould, — the same as boun 
In Paradise, the primal pair. 
Before Love*s arts and nicenets were : 

VOL. I.— 30 
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** And carcaneU of liviog sigrhs; 
Gams that had dropped from Love's ovm stem; 
And one small jewel most I prize, — 
The darling gaud of all of them, — 
I wot, so rare and fine a gem 
Ne'er glowed on £astem anadem. 

^ IVe cased the rabies of they smiles, 
In rich and triply-plated gold ; 
But this no other wealth defiles. 
Itself itself can only hold — 
The stealthy kiss on Maple wold.*' 

Here we are reluctantly compelled to pause. We 
feel that the specimens we have given, if insufficient to 
show all the gifts which our poet inherits from the 
Muse, will yet win for us the gratitude of those who 
have ears to hear and hearts to feel. Admitted to a 
chamber not yet thrown open to the public, we have 
ventured to report some of its rich contents ; and we 
trust that the account may so far awaken curiosity, as 
to induce Mr. Milnes to submit his collection, with all 
its pardonable defects and brilliant merits, to that best 
of critics, — the Common Sense of the Multitude.* 

* Since this article went to press, we have received another volume 
of Poems by the same Author, yet more worthy of admiration than \\» 
predecessor. 



NOTICE 



OF 



LORD BROUGHAM'S SPEECHE^-* 



[From the Edinburgh Review.] 



These speeches being in every body's hands, we do 
not make any reference to them excepting for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of our readers to the sub- 
ject which the first and the last more especially refer 
to. That subject is of extreme importance, and we 
could not suffer a publication of this journal to pass 
without adverting to it ; steadily devoted as we have 
been ever since our labours began, now above five-and- 
thirty years ago, to the great cause of the abolition. The 
facts of the case are these, and in stating them we pro- 
fess to feel far more sorrow than anger. 

One or two planters of Guiana, not satisfied with 
having received their ample proportion of the enormous 
grant made by way of compensation for losses never 
sustained, applied last June to have the law, made some 
months before, altered, in order that they might receive 
a supply of new labourers. The law before existing, and 
which had very properly been passed in March, pro- 
hibited any apprenticeship being made to last above 
three years. The planters said that this is too short a pe- 
riod, and we cannot aflFord to bring over persons from 
India unless a period of five years is allowed. The 

* The Three Speeches of Lord Brougham upon Slavery, Negro Ap- 
prenticeship, and the Slave Trade* delivered in the House of Lords, 
January 29, February 20, and March 6» 1838. 
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government, in an evil hour, was induced to listen to 
them. Two other facts appear in the papers before 
parliament. — Lord Glenelg makes a remark to the Go- 
vernor of Demerara, that care must be taken to prevent 
Africans being imported ; otherwise, says he, there will 
be reason to say that we are insincere in our professions 
of abolishing the slave trade, which may thus be re- 
vived under another name. From this, one would be 
apt to think that Africa is the only country in the world 
whpre slave trading should be put down ! Can it be 
doubted that the native tribes of Asia and its desert 
coasts afford just as great facilities for driving a .traffic 
in men as any part of Africa ? However, what was 
the step taken to accomplish the professed purpose of ex- 
cluding Africa from the operation of the order ? The 
rule merely requires that no indenture, or other contract 
of apprenticeship, shall be executed in Africa or its 
islands ! — as if there could be the least difficulty in ex- 
ecuting such instruments on board of ship, or in the 
Brazils, the great slave mart of the present day, or in 
Cuba. The other important fact stated is, that Gro- 
vemor Nicolay, of the Mauritius, four years ago, with 
the full approbation of the home government, peremp- 
torily rejected a proposal to bring over emancipated ne- 
groes from the east coast of Africa, to be indentured for 
a limited number of years — declaring that he considered 
this only another name for slave trading. Now, no 
man can discover any difference between this operation, 
thus justly stigmatized, and the above measure ; unless, 
indeed, it be that tha latter is far more extensive in its 
operation, because it includes Asia ; and far worse in 
its nature, because a voyage to the West Indies is more 
full of suffering, and entails a greater change of habits 
than one to an island in the East Indian seas. 

The most superficial observer must see, the instant 
his attention is pointed to this subject, how well-grounded 
is the alarm universally excited among all abolitionists 
wherever this measure has been made known, It is, in 
fact, not now for the first time that such projects of 
" bringing over labourers " — " of introducing new hands " 
— ^have been tendered to tUe country, and rejected be- 
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cause of the slave trading which lurks beneath those 
fair-sounding phrases. In 1811, Mr. Barham, from 
motives of humanity to the West India negroes, pro- 
posed bringing over Chinese, but as free labourers, and 
not as indentured apprentices. Mr. Stephen, however, 
as well as Mr. Huskisson, at once saw the inevitable 
consequences, and denounced the plan as certain to be- 
come a cover for slave trading. The present measure 
is so far different, that it at once makes the persons im- 
ported, apprentices ; in other words, it puts them on the 
very same footing with the negroes of the colonies; 
whereas, the plan of Mr. Barham was to give them, at 
once, entire freedom. But in truth, the whole African 
slave trade itself first assumed a regular systematic 
shape from a speculation of the self-same kind with the 
present Guiana proposition. The wearing out of the 
unhappy Indians, whom the Spaniards divided among 
themselves, by what was called the plan of Repartimi- 
entoSf and afterwards worked to death in their mining 
speculations, made it desirable to supply their place with 
a hardier class of men; and the mistaken humanity of 
some, who were the advocates of the Indians, led them 
to aid this project. No man, at first, believed that he 
was helping to. lay the foundation of what was after- 
wards universally execrated as the scourge of the one 
continent, and is still felt as the bane of the other. But 
many years had not elapsed before it was found, full 
sure, to be the curse of both hemispheres. 

We have adverted to one fact, as showing that the 
framers of this measure were aware of its liability to 
be abused, and perceived the door to slave trading 
which it opened. This is evinced by their own inef 
fectual attempts to close that door. There is another 
provision which equally proves their expectation of kid- 
napping, and other frauds, being practised under the 
cover of the plan. It is enacted that no indenture or 
other contract shall be valid without the attestation of two 
magistrates. But is it not easy to perceive that there never 
will be wanting magistrates in Pondicherry, in slave 
trading Goa, in the Mauritius, — above all, in Rio Ja- 
neiro, Montevideo, and the Havanna, — to attest aataaxjc^ 
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indentures and contracts as the slave-trading specula- 
tors may desire to execute ? Here again, the framers 
of the measure betray their consciousness of its nature, 
in their attempts — but their abortive attempts — to guard 
against its perversion and abuse. 

In plain terms, can the authors of this proceeding be 
ignorant that the Eastern coast of Africa, — over which, 
as well as all Asia, the Order in Council operates, — is a 
barbarous country, where no custom house officers 
exist, and none but slaves and slave traders can be 
found? Can they, then, doubt that such a power of 
importation as the Order gives, and such a commerce 
in Eastern apprenticed labourers as it promotes, will of 
necessity lead to precisely the kind of negro traffic, 
which all our laws in 1811 and 1824 made first felony, 
and then capital felony ? But let us be just even to the 
old, abolished African traffic. Whilst it existed, there 
were regulations under which it was carried on. Only 
a certain number of slaves could be carried in propor- 
tion to the tonnage of each vessel ; water and provisions 
on a prescribed scale must be embarked with the human 
cargo ; a due height between the decks must be allowed ; 
medical officers must be in attendance ; and the captain 
and surgeon must both keep journals of aU the occur- 
rences on the voyage. This new traffic is subject to no 
regulation at all, and facts already show how fatal to 
its objects it is certain to prove. Of 240 embarked in 
one vessel, and carried from India to the Mauritius, no 
less than 31 died on board. Of 72, the cargo of another, 
no less than 24, and two after landing. There was 
nothing in the well-known, but loudly and justly cursed, 
middle passage, at all more fatal to human life than 
this. But bad as this is, it would have been still worse 
had the voyage been one of four months to Guiana, 
instead of only six weeks to the Mauritius. 

The arts already employed to entrap and inveigle the 
poor Hindoos are described in the papers before parlia- 
ment. Mr. Scott examined those who had been taken 
to the Mauritius, and found them far from comfortable 
in their new abode, and under their sugar planting task- 
masters. But he also fo\md in vrhat way they had been 
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taken away from Asia. The agents of the planters, it 
seems, represented the Mauritius as one of the com- 
pany's villages I He adds that there would indeed have 
been great difficulty in making these poor people, who 
had never seen the sea, comprehend the nature of the 
place they were going to, or the voyage by which they 
were to be conveyed thither. 

The contrast presented to all the principles which 
have guided the legislature in providing security for the 
emigrants from this country to the colonies, is one of 
the most striking features in the present unfortunate 
case. It is well known that various statutes have been 
made during the last half century — as many had been 
passed less effectually before — to regulate with scrupu- 
lous care the whole embarkation of emigrants to any 
of our colonial possessions. No more tnan a certain 
number could be taken on board in proportion to the 
size of the vessel. Provisions for twelve weeks, or 
double the greatest length of the voyage, were to be on 
board, at the rate of half a pound of meat, and two 
pounds of bread a-day, for all ages down to children; 
water and molasses were to be provided in the like 
abundance ; a medical officer was to accompany them ; 
the captain and surgeon were each to keep journals of 
all proceedings and accidents ; copies of the act were 
to be affixed in conspicuous parts of each sliip ; all the 
crew, passengers included, were to be mustered before 
the revenue officers; no passengers were to be em- 
barked, unless in a place having such officers, under 
the heavy penalty of 500/. And all these careful pro- 
visions against misconduct, kidnapping, spiriting away, 
and ill-treatment during the passage, where the parties 
were civilized and well informed persons, and the traffic 
in labourers was carried on in the busy, well frequented 
ports of England! How strange that it should have 
been thought safer from misconduct, and less in need of 
check and regulation when driven upon the almost 
unknown and most remote coasts of Eastern Africa and 
tte Indian ocean ! But what regulations can prevent 
abuses there? Can the wit of man devise the means of 
any control that can be otherwise than a mockery^ in 
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regions over which we have no power — no jurisdiction 
to make l9.ws-^and where, if we had, no authorities 
exist for carrying them into execution ? 
^ Wq are quite certain that the origin of all this mis- 
chief has been laid in official courtesy towards memo- 
rializing planters, and oversight of the facts. But we 
trust, that as there cannot possibly have been any bad 
dedgn whatever mixed up in any part of the govern- 
ment's proceedings, the best course for repairing the 
error will speedily be pursued, by retracing the false 
step, revoking the obnoxious order, and making addi- 
tional rules to discourage the traffic altogether. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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